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THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL. 


By M. A. Birp, Author of “The Hawkshawes.” 


—————— ee 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MASTER'S RETURN. 


Ox a beautiful autumn evening, in the 
vear 183-, the household of the fine old 
mansion of Thorsghyll Chase were in that 
state of eager expectancy that precedes 
the return of the masier after a long 
absence. 

Even Mrs. Newton, the most self- 
possessed and lady-like of housekeepers, 
could only control her agitation sufli- 
ciently to hide it from the servants. 
When alone in her pretty little parlour, 
she walked restlessly up and down, as if 
trying to dispel an unpleasant idea. Sud- 
denly she rang the bell, and by the time 
it was answered she had taken up some 
needlework, and seated herself, with a 
composed air, by the window. 

“Desire Barton to bring Master 
Roderick and Miss Mabel to me, will 
you, Jane ?” said Mrs. Newton. 

The girl departed with alacrity, and 
Mrs. Newton threw aside her work and 
sighed deeply, as she reflected that she 
might soon be obliged to resign an 
office which she had filled so long. Her 
thoughts wandered back into the past, 
when, ten years ago, in the early time of 
her widowhood, she had been received 
into that house, and treated more as a 
friend than as a servant. 

Mr. Thorburn—the descendant of a 
family so ancient that it could be traced 
far beyond the Conquest, or even the 
Heptarchy, and claimed its origin from 
the Scandinavian god, Thor himself— 
was then a man of middle age, pros- 
perous and happy in all respects but one 
—he had no son to inherit his large 
estates and his ancient name.. The next 
heir was a younger brother, a man of 
such dissipated and extravagant habits 
that the lands of Thorsehyll might be 
reckoned as lost if ever they fell into his 
possession. Mrs. Thorburn, a beautiful 
Sut very delicate woman, had had several 
‘luldren, but they were all girls, and all 
died in early infancy. Mrs. Newton be- 
came warmly attached to the gentle in- 
valid, who in consideration of her being 
‘he widow as well as the daughter of a 
clergyman, treated her from the first as 
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became acquainted with the sterling 
worth of her character, as a friend. 

About six years after Mrs. Newton 
first came to Thorsghyll the doctor 
strongly recommended change of air 
and scene for Mrs. Thorburn’s health, 
and her husband accordingly took her 
to France and Italy. They had been 
absent nearly two years, and the lady’s 
health was greatly improved, when the 
joyful news was received that she was 
coming home, in expectation of the birth 
of another child. The day specified for 
their return passed by without their ap- 
pearance, and early the following morn- 
ing the empty carriage was sent on to 
fetch the family doctor, and the nurse 
who had been engaged to attend upon 
the lady. When they arrived they found 
that all was over; and Mrs. Thorburn 
was the mother of two fine, healthy chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. An old Scotch 
midwife, who had been the only medical 
aid procurable in the emergency, was 
still in attendance, but willingly resigned 
her post, and retired well satisfied with 
Mr. Thorburn’s munificent recoinpense 
for her professional skill. 

All went on well for some days, when 
a sudden change took place in Mrs. Thor- 
burn’s health, and in a few hours she was 
a corpse. 

Mr. Thorburn’s grief at the death of 
his wife was so intense as to endanger his 
life. Almost by force his physiciaus took 
him abroad, but not to the scenes which 
were at once endeared and embittered 
by any associations with the “loved and 
lost.” They took him to Paris, and one 
of them remained with him until all 
dangerous symptoms disappeared, and 
he began once more to take an interest 
in existence. 

But, oh! fickleness of man! within 
a twelvemonth he married again; and it 
was to receive his new wife, now soon to 
become a mother, that the old mansion of 
Thorsghyll had been set in order, and that 
all the household were on the tiptoe of 
expectation.. Very various were the feel- 
ings with which this change in the family 
was regarded. Apart from a general im- 
asap that the “new lady” was very 

ikely to turn them all off in a body, in 
order to have an establishment of her 
ayn choosing, the younger — anti- 
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cipated her coming with pleasure, as she 
would be sure to bring company to the 
house, and make the dull old place more 
lively ; but the elder ones, those who had 
grown grey in the quiet, English ways of 
the family, one and all agreed that they 
would never be able to put up with the 
new-fangled notions of a fine, fantastic 
French madam, such as Parsons, the 
valet who accompanied Mr. Thorburn 
abroad, had confidentially described her 
in his letters. 

To Mrs. Newton Mr.Thorburn’s second 
marriage was a cause of the deepest anx- 
iety; not on her own account, though 
she might be compelled to leave a home 
in which she had hoped to end her days, 
but on account of the two sweet little 
children, whom she loved with almost a 
parent’s affection. She had her full share 
of the popular dislike to stepmothers in 
general, in addition to which she enter- 
tained a little private prejudice against 
French stepmothers in particular, not 
lessened by the accounts she had heard 
from Mr. Parsons (as she always called 
the grave, elderly valet) of the individual 
lady who was so soon to assume that cha- 
racter in the family at Thorsghyll. She 
had been brooding so long over every 
possible infringement that the new Mrs. 
Thorburn might make on the rights and 
privileges of the twins, that she uncon- 
sciously stood on the defensive before an 
attack was made; and instead of her 
usual request that “the children” might 
be ‘ade © to her, she asked for Master 
Roderick and Miss Mabel. 

In the nursery the two children, nicely 
but not extravagantly dressed, were play- 
ing quietly on the floor, while Barton, 
the head nurse, who had been their 
mother’s faithful attendant previous to 
her marriage, stood at the window look- 
ing towards the avenue, and now and 
then pressing her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“Mrs. Newton wishes you to take 
Master Roderick and Mss Mabel down 
to her room,” said Jane, emphatically. 

“Did she say that ?” exclaimed Barton, 
turning round eagerly. 

“Those were her very words, just as I 
said them,” was the reply. 

“God bless her for it!” cried the 
warm-hearted creature, snatching the boy 
up in her arms. ‘ Se wont see the pre- 
cious darlings trampled under foot by 
any———” Prudence suppressed the re- 
mainder of this not over-cautious speech : 
so terminating it abruptly with a kiss on 
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the dimpled shoulder of her 7 
little burthen, she bade J a. ae 
Mabel, and to remember the exam ke 
Mrs. Newton had set. — 

Hitherto, the children, in the absence 
of any relatives to assert their dienit 
had been the darlings and playthings 3 
all the servants, loved, fondled and 

etted by every one, and familiarly called 
vy their Christian names, varied by “our 
boy” and “our little lassie.” Now, how- 
ever, by the return of their father, they 
were suddenly elevated into the character 
of members of the Thorburn family, and 
were to be addressed accordingly, 

Barton found that tea was prepared in 
the housekeeper’s room. 

“T want the little dears to take tea 
with me, Barton, and you too,” said Mrs. 
Newton. ‘They may not be allowed to 
come by and bye. There’s no knowing 
what new rules may be laid down.” > 

“Tl tell you what it is, Mrs. Newton, 
ma'am,” said Barton, closing the door 
carefully after Jane, who, not being one 
of the “old set,” was not to be trusted 
with a secret, “‘ whatever new rules may 
be introduced in my department, I mean 
to keep to the old ones. Me, and you, 
Mrs. Newton, ma’am, are always sure of 
having the master’s ear, and his good 
word, and his confidence, ma’am; which 
I must say we have deserved no 
less.” 

“Very true, very true,” said the house- 
keeper; “ but merit does not always meet 
with its reward in this world, Barton. My 
poor dear husband dwelt most powerfully 
upon that very point in one of his sermons. 
I'll show it to you after tea, The text, 
T recollect, was taken from the third 
chapter of Proverbs, and the eleventh 
verse—‘ Despise not the chastening 0! 
the Lord; neither be weary of his cor- 
rection.’ It was a beautiful sermon. He 
preached it just about the time when he 
was suffering very much from the arbi- 
trary conduct of his rector, the Reverend 
Mr. Toogood.” 

Now, much as Mrs. Newton was be- 
loved and respected, the head nurse, 1! 
common with all those among the upper 
servants whom she admitted to any terms 
of equality, had a well-founded dread of 
any allusion to the opinions or doctrines of 
the Reverend Joseph Newton, deceased : 
whose highly orthodox, but extremely 
dull sermons, in two bulky volumes, were 
conspicuous on a little book-shelf, mn com- 
pany with the Bible, the Prayer-book. 
Johnson’s Dictionary, the Gazetteer, ° 
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cookery-book, and a volume of hymns, 
which comprised the good lady’s library. 

These two volumes, and a portrait of 
the dear departed that hung over the 
mantelpiece, constituted her strongest 
patents of gentility. The portrait, it is 
true, was a wretched daub, done by a 
travelling artist whose usual occupation 
was sign-painting, and who knew so little 
of the first rules of art that the hands, 
instead of being large enough to cover 
the face, would barely have reached from 
the chin to the eyes. But, then, one of 
these diminutive hands was resting on 
the Bible, as the source of his faith, 
while the other was raised in an attitude 
of admonition to an imaginary congrega- 
tion. The widow no more doubted the 
coodness of the painting than she did the 
orthodoxy and eloquence of his sermons. 

“ Yes,” she continued, glancing from 
the books to the picture, “I will read 
that sermon to you after tea, if there is 
time. ‘There is a great deal in it about 
bearing one’s lot in this world with 
patience and submission, which we may 
lay to heart, and find very useful and 
comforting in the trials that are doubt- 
less coming upon us. But, happen what 
may, it is a consolation to me to think 
that you will always stay to protect these 
pretty innocents, though I may be driven 
out upon the wide world.” 

“Take my word for it, ma’am, it will 
be your own fault if you are,” said Barton, 
firmly. “Remember what I say to you this 
blessed evening—you stick to the master, 
and whatever goes wrong, you go right 
away and get the first word with him, and 
then you'll keep your place firmer than 
ever. And when I say place, Mrs. New- 
ton, ma’am,” she added, observing a slight 
jerk-up of that lady’s head, “you'll un- 
derstand me to use the word in no dis- 
respectful sense, but as one might say it 
of the place of the Prime Minister or the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 


“Oh! as for that; Barton,” said the” 


housekeeper, carelessly (but quite ap- 
peased), “I don’t know but what place 
is a better and more genteel word than 
situation, now-a-days ; for every bit of a 
ehit that comes to help in the laundry or 
to be under scullery-maid, says she is 
come about the situation.” 

With such-like gossip the cosy meal 
passed by, and Barton was meditating 
how she might best elude the sermon, 
and Mrs. Newton was looking round for 
something to give to the little ones to 
keep them quiet while she read it, when, 


passing near the open window, she sud- 
denly paused and listened. 

“There are the bells!” she exclaimed ; 
“don’t you hear them? Hark!” 

The sound of the melodious peal rose 
louder on the freshening breeze, and at the 
same moment a servant entered hastily to 
announce the fact. 

“T hear them, Joseph, I hear them,” 
she replied, nervously; ‘“‘are all the 
servants assembled in the hall? Go, then 
—T’ll come directly. Am I quite tidy, 
Barton ?” she added, shaking out her 
gown of sober grey silk, and arranging 
her neat cap, and her collar and cuffs of 
real lace. Reassured on this momentous 
subject, she hastened to her post, while 
Barton and Jane, bearing the two children, 
returned to the nursery. 

As the carriage stopped before thie 
wide open portal, a dead silence fel! upon 
the anxious group. The steps were let 
down, and Mr. Thorburn alighted, look- 
ing as well and handsome as ever he did 
in his more youthful days. With cere- 
monious care he then handed out a mag- 
nificently-dressed woman, and as her feet 
touched the carpeted ground his rich, 
clear voice was heard, saying, “ Welcome, 
my love, to Thorsghill!” As he led her 
proudly on through the bowing and ad- 
miring ranks, he recognised with a nod 
or a kind word many of his old domes- 
tics, but to Mrs. Newton he cordially 
extended his hand. 

“This, my love,” he said, ‘is Mrs. 
Newton, our esteemed housekeeper, 
whom I have so often mentioned to you, 
and in whom you will, I trust, find the 
same faithful attachment that she has 
always manifested towards my family.” 

Mrs. Newton curtseyed more pro- 
foundly than ever, and the lady returned 
a condescending inclination of the head. 

‘My friends,” continued Mr. Thor- 
burn, turning to the other servants, when 
he and his stately spouse stood on the 
slight elevation of the lowest step of the 
staircase, “this lady is Mrs. Thorburn, 
your future mistress !” 

The general obeisance that followed 
this announcement might have welcomed 
the advent of a duchess. 

“We wish you and my lady every hap- 
piness, sir,” said the grave old butler; 
and the words were taken up and repeated 
in a buzz of deferential congratulation by 
all the rest. 

“Thank you!—thank you!” exclaimed 
the master, his fine English face glowing 
with pleasurable emotion; while his lady 
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bestowed upon them another of her 
patronizing inclinations, not a whit more 
cordial or less haughty than that with 
which she had greeted Mrs. Newton. 

Up the noble sweep of the wide stairs, 
along a stately corridor, past the large 
doors of the splendid drawing-room—at 
the sight of which her heart beat with 
triumphant pride, though she only ob- 
served, calmly, that she supposed they 
were the sa/ous—he led her to an exqui- 
sitely-furnished boudoir, where the up- 
holsterer’s skill seemed to have exhausted 
itself in combining elegance and luxurious 
comfort. 

“Oh! dis is charming!—dis is par- 
faite!” cried Mrs. Thorburn; ‘and what 
happy chance make dem put curtain of 
my favourite colour ?” 

“That was no chance, my fairest,” 
replied her devoted husband; “do you 
not remember how once when we were 
walking in the gardens at Versailles, I 
made you tell me which colour you pre- 
ferred? i had already decided on blue, 
as the most suitable to your lovely com- 
plexion, but I desired to consult your 
taste as well as my own. I am delighted 
that you are so pleased with this room, 
for no chance has presided over its deco- 
rations; every portion has been submitted 
to my inspection, either by drawings or 
patterns, before I would allow it to be 
adopted.” 

“Now I know what was dat piece of 
blue silk you hide away from me so care- 
fully !” said the lady, laughing; ‘and all 
dose large letter of affaires dat you never 
let me see open.” 

“You will forgive my deception, 
dearest, will you not ?”’ he said, in 
kissing her hand; ‘‘it was my first fault 
of the kind towards you, and shall be my 
last.” 

* Wid such a result, I would not wish 
ates be de last, you silly man,” she re- 

ied. 
af “JT may promise, at least, that no 
craver act of deceit shall ever raise a 
cloud between us. Now I will leave you 
to your maid’s cares. I long to show 
you some of the beauties of your new 
home while the daylight lasts,” 

He retired, and with a hasty step as- 
cended to the nursery. He opened the 
door noiselessly, and stood for a moment 
watching the two children, who were 
running round the roon—Mabel being in 
eager, though laughing pursuit of Ro- 
derick, who had captured her doll. Mr, 
Thorburn interrupted the chase by catch- 
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ing her in his arms and smothering her 
with “ee F 

*‘And here’s the boy, sir!—here’c 
Master Roderick !” alsd the — 
wiping the little fellow’s pouting lips 
ready for his father’s kiss. “You don’t 
see your son, sir?” 

“No, where is he ?” he replied, setting 
Mabel on the floor, and receiving in re. 
turn, with but little emotion, as ‘ine a 
specimen of infantine boyhood as ever 
rejoiced a father’s eyes. ‘He is a fine 
little fellow, and they both do great credit 
to your good management, Barton. How 
wonderfully that child is like her mother! 
Come here, my little Mabel,” he added, 
stooping down and holding out one arm 
to invite her to him, while the scarce. 
noticed Roderick was held mechanically 
in the other, “come here, and kiss 
me. Will you learn to love your 
papa ?” 

“They have doth learned that, sir,” 
said Barton, in a tone of pique; and 
Mabel, now fully comprehending who 
the stranger was, jumped into the prof- 
fered embrace, and poured forth a torrent 
of voluble prattle, in which the expres- 
sion, ‘‘ Papa come out of a picta,” fre- 
quently repeated, informed him by what 
means she had become familiar with his 
personal appearance. 

Mr. Thorburn wassofully occupied with 
his little girl that he had no thought for 
anything else, or he must have observed 
that Roderick was gazing at him witha 
solemn aspect, and was in his turn closely 
watched by the nurse. At length the 
child’s lip began to quiver. He turned 
on the arm that held him so coldly, and 
stretching his little hands towards the 
affectionate Barton, over-balanced him- 
self and would have fallen if she had not 
darted forward and caught him. Ina 
moment his face was hidden in her bosom, 
and he was crying bitterly : not with the 
obstreperous roar of wilful babyhood, but 
with deep, convulsive sobs that came from 
his very heart. . 

“ What is amiss with him ?” inquired 
Mr. Thorburn ; “ is he jealous ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Barton, in a shaky 
voice, that sounded as if she were just 
coing to ery for company, “he’s not a 
jealous child, sir; but he, too, has learnt 
to know you by your picture, and to love 
7Ou.”’ 
ue Poor little fellow!” said the father, 
with a heavy sigh, “I was wrong to 
notice one more than the other; but 
Mabel is so like her mother! Come, 
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Roderick, come and kiss your naughty 
papa and make it up.” 

But the child only clung the closer to 
his nurse, and hastily repelled his father’s 
advances. 

“For shame, Master Roderick! It is 
very naughty of you not to go to papa 
when he tells you,” cried the over-zealous 
Barton, committing an injustice towards 
her favourite, im her anxiety to see him 
righted. 

* Do not blame him, nurse,” said Mr. 
Thorburn, in a tone of dejection ; “it is 
quite natural. Let this storm pass over, 
and we will try and mend matters by 
and bye.” 

He was turning to quit the room when 
Barton asked if the children should be 
taken to the drawing-room for Mrs. 
Thorburn to see them ? 

‘ Better leave that introduction till the 
morning,” he replied, with a grim smile. 
“Mrs. Thornburn is too much fatigued 
with her journey to see them this cven- 
ing.’ 

Resigning the children to the care of 
Jane, Barton descended to the house- 
keeper’s room, and many were the com- 
ments made by the two kind-hearted 
women upon the singularity of Mr. Thorn- 
burn’s conduct towards their little pet 
Roderick. Both, however, agreed that 
the new French madam was at the bottom 
of it, whereupon Barton declared that 
she must get a sight of her. ‘The house- 
keeper went first to reconnoitre, and in a 
few minutes returned and conducted her 
friend to a small parlour adjoining the 
library, the windows of which looked out 
upon the broad terrace that ran along the 
whole south front of the mansion. A 
cluster of luxuriant shrubs _half-con- 
cealed the windows, but as the room 
occupied the ground-floor of a projecting 
turret, forming a right-angle with the 
main building, it afforded a view of the 
whole extent of the terrace. 


The lady who was too much fatigued’ 


with her journey to sce her little step- 
children before the next morning was 
walking slowly along the broad terrace, 
surveying with gratified pride and vanity 
the lordly domain of which she was now 
installed the mistress. Her husband 
Walked beside her, watching with the 
tender anxiety of a lover each change of 
expression, each manifestation of pleasure 
orapproval. And as she looked around 
at the rich landscape, glowing in ‘the 
autumnal sunset, she must have been 
fastidious indeed if she had discovered 


aught to arouse a different feeling. The 
house was seated on sloping ground, sur+ 
rounded on three sides by an amphi- 
theatre of lofty heather-covered hills, 
into which the park or chase gradually 
merged; the groups of majestic forest 
trees becoming wilder as the distance in- 
creased, until only a few old gnarled and 
twisted thorns remained, these again 
giving place to heather, bracken, gorse, 


.and the spongy tufts of peat moss. To 


the south, however, the land sloped 
gently away towards a beautiful and fer- 
tile plain, watered by a rapid and spark: 
ling river, which had its source in the 
hills some miles behind the mansion, anc 
passing through a deep glen, on the brink 
of which the more ancient part of the 
structure was erected, gave the place its 
name, such a glen with a stream running 
through it being in the north-country 
dialect a ghyll. The southern view ex- 
tended for twenty or thirty miles, ending 
= the blue outlines of more distant 
ills. 

The terrace on which the lady walked 
was bordered by a massive balustrade ot 
granite. Three flights of broad steps, 
one at each end, and one in the centre, 
gave admittance to a lower terrace, 
which communicated with the pleasure 
gardens and the park. Both the terraces 
were ornamented with orange-trees and 
rare exotics, that vied with their master 
in offering incense to the new goddess. 
And very much like a goddess did Mrs. 
Thorburn feel, as she paced gracefully up 
and down, under the full conviction that 
every window and “coign of vantage” 
that could be so occupied had its eager 
human eyes feasting themselves upor 
her. And very much like a goddess she 
looked too, if one could only imagine a 
Juno or a Venus decked out in the most 
exuberant extreme of French millinery. 
Nature had made her a splendid creature ; 
and art had done all that art could do tc 
enhance her charms. A lover of the 
purely feminine graces’ of woman might 
perhaps have objected that art had done 
too much; but when dress and appearance 
are intensely studied, it is difficult (especi+ 
ally for a Freachwoman) to discern the 
line where legitimate adornment sinks 
into the meretricious. 

Mrs. Thorburn’s appearance was, taker 
altogether, immensely striking; so much 
so, that it would be impossible for the 
most unobservant to pass her by un+ 
noticed. She was much above the usua! 
height, and her ample development ever 
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exceeded the warrant of her stature, her 
shoulders being much too broad for per- 
fect symmetry, and by the undue com- 
pression of the waist (one of the errors of 
art before-mentioned), and also from a 
natural tendency, they were high as well 
as broad; but the skin, which was libe- 
rally shown through a thin covering of 
lace, was so white, so transparent, that 
the very fault of form became an advan- 
tage in giving to the eye so much larger 
an extent of that fine waxen surface. 

Her features were regular and well 
formed, though, like her figure, on a large 
scale, excepting her mouth, which was 
small, but perfectly Protean in its power 
of altering its expression, from the dim- 
pled pouting of fascinating coquetry, to 
the hard, compressed lines of sharp calcu- 
lation, or the down-drawn curves of mo- 
rose ill-temper. A handsome nose, in- 
clining to Roman, bright, playful grey 
eyes, rather small for the rest of her face, 
and decidedly too close together, a bril- 
liant complexion, and a rich mass of wavy 
but rather coarse hair, varying in colour 
from a light brown to dark auburn, not 
without a suspicion of red, and arranged 
in a style of the most becomingly studied 
carelessness, completed her personal ap- 
pearance. As to her dress, I shall not 
attempt to describe it. It is enough to 
say that it was in the height of the pre- 
vailing mode, and a trifle beyond; for 
Mrs. ‘Thorburn’s exquisite taste in dress 
had established her as a recognised leader 
of the fashion. Her walk and deportment 
were studiously graceful, for they had 
been taught in a careful school, with her 
earliest steps; and so completely had she 
mastered the art that, though the inte- 
resting event, in anticipation of which 
her husband had almost forced her away 
from the gaieties of Paris, was within two 
months of its accomplishment, none but 
a very observant eye could have detected 
it from her appearance. 

“P’ve wasted time enough,” said Mrs. 
Newton, turning from the window after 
having watched the lady while she took 
two turns upon the terrace; “I should 
have been better employed in reading a 
good book.” 

‘And I’ve seen enough of her airs and 
graces too,” observed Barton ; “ I know] 
shall never like her. Too much fatigued, 
indeed, to see my pretty darlings till 
the morning! And yet she can walk 
about there well enough, just because 
she knows everybody will be staring at 
her! Qh! she’s a bundle of affectation, 
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aud a great big bundle too. If she had 
taken to those dear motherless innocents 
like a woman, I’d have tried hard to like 
her, and admire her, but now I can’t.” 

“And yet she’s very handsome,” said 
the housekeeper. 

“Oh! as to that, ’m not at all sur. 
— that master should make a fool of 
uimself for her sake.” 

‘* Hush !” interrupted Mrs. Newton, 

“You're quite right, Mrs. Newton, 
ma’am, it’s best to keep such thoughts 
to oneself,” replied Barton. “ There’s 
no knowing who may turn traitor for the 
sake of making favour for themselves. 
Well, Pll go up to my poor lambs. They 
shall not want for ove friend as long as | 
live and am suffered to stay with them.” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE STEPMOTHER, 


Tue following morning Mrs. Thorburn’s 
maid sent a footman to inform Barton 
that she might bring the children to her 
lady’s boudoir. 

Mrs. Thorburn, attired in a morning 
wrapper, covered with costly lace, was 
reclining on a sofa, Her husband leaned 
against the mantelshelf, with the Zimes 
in his hand, from which he was extracting 
the political news for his own, and the 
scraps of fashionable gossip for his wife’s 
amusement. 

She turned her head with an air of 
languor when the door opened and gave 
admittance to Barton, with Moderick in 
her arms, followed by Jane bearing little 
Mabel. 

Mr. Thorburn cast an anxious glance 
from the children to their stepmother, 
and then desired the nurses to set them 
down. As they obeyed, Barton whispered 
to her little charge to go and speak to 
that lady. He walked straight up to her, 
held out his little dimpled hand, and 
asked how she was, in the gravest manner 
imaginable. 

“What a droll little fellow!” exclaimed 
the lady, with a laugh that came only 
from her throat; “don’t you know who 
Iam?” 

“ No,” was the brief response. 

“JT am your new mamma,” she sald; 
“will you love your pretty little new 
mamma ?” - 

“ You not little !” said the boy, survey 
ing-her by no means diminutive dimen- 
sions. 

“ But will you love me ?” 
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He scrutinized her face for some mi- 
autes with a serious air, and then slowly 
replied— 

“T don’t know.” 

“Get away, you rude, ill-behaved 
child!” cried the lady, sharply; but Mr. 
Thorburn laughed heartily. 

“More candid than rude, I think, my 
love,” he said; “come to me, Roderick 
will you love me ?” 

“Yes,” cried the child, clasping him 
energetically round the neck. 

The father kissed him tenderly, and his 
eyes glistened as he turned to observe 
Mabel’s introduction to her stepmother. 
The little lady was always very shy to- 
wards strangers, unless there was some- 
thing particularly engaging in their ap- 
pearance. Apparently she did not find 
that something in the aspect of her 
“pretty littlenew mamma,” forsheclungto 
her nurse, hid her face excepting one eye, 
which peeped furtively at the object of 
her terror or aversion, and absolutely 
refused to go one step towards her. And 
to make matters worse, when Barton 
carried her to the sofa, she began to 
scream and cry, and struggled to es- 
cape. ' 

“Oh, what spoilt childer!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorburn, with a sneer; “take 
dem away—take dem away, I am too 
fatigue to be plague with dem any more. 
Oh, you naughty spoilt childer! go out 
of my sight !”’ 

“1 don’t think theyare spoilt, madam,” 
said Barton, humbly; “but they have 
never been used to strangers.” 

“Don’t talk to me, you impertinent 
woman!” exclaimed the imperious lady, 
“but take your spoilt, rude childer out of 
my boudoir. Beautiful specimen of Eng- 
lish breeding dey are, upon my word! 
He! he! he!” 

She ended with that hard, dry, parrot- 
like laugh, without any tone of feeling, 
enjoyment, or good humour, which seems 
peculiar to some Frenchwomen. 

Mr. Thorburn’s’ brow- darkened, and 
he hastily quitted the room with Ro- 
derick in his arms, saying, in a tone of 
forced cheerfulness, “1 have almost for- 
gotten the way to the nursery, Barton. 
Which is it ?” 

Poor Barton trembled from head to 
loot with indignation, and she could 
scarcely hold her tongue; but taking the 
cue from her master, she made a low 
—— and followed him without a 
word, 

Arrived in the nursery, the father com- 
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menced a game with his children, tossing 
them up to the ceiling, galloping round 
the room with one on each shoulder, and 
similar performances, till, the dark spot 
having disappeared from his brow, he 
resigned them to their nurse, saying, 
emphatically, “I am very much pleased 
and satisfied with the care you have taken 
of them.” 

“T hope, sir,” said Barton, bursting 
into tears, “that you don’t think I’ve 
spoilt them.” 

“Not at all—not at all. They are very 
good children, and just what children 
should be. Mabel is rather painfully shy, 
certainly ; but that will wear off as she 
grows older. And as for Roderick, he is 
quite a little man, and a very indepen- 
dent-minded little man into the bargain.” 

‘Then I hope, sir, if vow are satisfied, 
you wont let-—I mean, you wont turn me 
away, for I really do try to do my duty 
by the dear children, sir; and till this 
day nobody ever said they were spoilt, and 
I’m sure nobody can love them better 
than I do,” 

“T am quite sure of what you say; 
and I repeat that I am exéirely satisfied 
with them and with you. As for my 
wife—she is nervous, which is quite na- 
tural in her situation; and she judges of 
all children by those of France, who suck 
etiquette with their nurse’s milk. [think 
the best plan will be to keep them away 
from her for two or three months, unless, 
of course, she sends for them.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Barton, drying 
her tears, and brightening up ; “I feel so 
satisfied and comfortable now, sir, to have 
had my directions from your own mouth, 
sir.” 

* J shall come and see them every day,” 
he continued, ‘and you need be under 
no fear of being arbitrarily dismissed 
from your post while you perform its 
duties conscientiously, nor can | ever 
forget your faithful devotion to their 
mother.” 

- He gave her a kind and friendly shake 
of the hand, and Barton afterwards, in 
detailing the whole scene to Mrs. New- 
ton, added, “that if he had given her 
a fifty-pound note, she could not have 
felt so proud or so pleased.” 

“My love,” said Mr. Thorburn, re- 
entering his wife’s boudoir, “a drive will 
do you good this fine morning, and | 
want to show you some of the views in 
the neighbourhood. Don’t stay to change 
your dress, but put on acloak or a shaw}, 
and come out as you are.” 
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“Oh yes, dat is very likely!” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ and make all de people tink you 
have brought home a savage for a wife, 
who know no better dan to go out m 


}?3 


her carriage in a morning wrapper 

“ You are not likely to be seen by any 
one who would know the difference, my 
sweetest ; and besides, you look so charm- 
ing in this loose, easy dress.” 

“You used to say [ look charming in 
everyting,” she said, pretending to pout. 

“So I do, my dearest; but just at 
present I prefer this easy dress to any 
other, because it is the best for you; and 
nothing can be more bewitching.” 

* Ali! so the dress is more bewitching 
dan de wearer! Now I am jealous of 
dis dress, and I wear it no more.” 

“You know what I mean, you torment- 
ing little puss !” said her husband, punish- 
ing her with kisses ; “though always be- 
witching, you are more so at present in 
this costume than in any other. And 
now, once more, will you take a drive ?” 

“What a droll place,” she observed, 
yawning, “where one go out to drive 
about de country, and look at prospect, 
and not to make visite !” 

“You will have visiting enough by 
and bye, when the families return from 
the sea-side and the continent; but you 
know very well that there is to be no dis- 
sipation, no balls, and no late fatiguing 
parties, till after a certain interesting 
event has taken place. I must guard my 
treasure, if she is too thoughtless and 
inexperienced to take care of herself.” 

After a proper amount of coaxing, the 
lady suffered herself to be prevailed on to 
accompany her husband, but not before he 
had given her a mild intimation that if she 
positively refused to go he should mount 
his horse and ride round to visit some of 
his tenants. In a very short time she 
was ready, for it was a favourite boast 
with her “to take only two minute, and 
den be de best-dressed woman in de com- 
pany.’ JI may here observe that she 
understood English perfectly, and could 
pronounce it almost like a native, though 
with a certain coarseness of accent which 
came out very strongly when her temper 
was rufiled; but having had the misfor- 
tune to be told by some gross flatterer 
that her alfected mispronunciations were 
far more beautiful than pure English, she 
clung to them tenaciously, and continued 
systematically to “‘mprove the language,” 
as she called it, unless thrown off her 
guard by a fit of passion, when her stu- 
diously-softened tones, and her broken 
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English vanished together, leaving only; 
° ° ° 5 a 
strong lisp, which being a natural defect 
clung to her. | ; 
Her husband, who idolized her, could 
see none of these little imperfections, and 
as he took his seat beside her in the new 
carriage which he had sent from London 
expressly for her, he fixed on her a gaze 
as fond and admiring as that with which 
he had first beheld her. 

As he passed through the wild and 
romantic scenes which had cradled his 
family for so many centuries, Mr. Thor. 
burn’s heart throbbed with proud delight, 
He pointed out to his wife many a spot 
that was connected with some family 
legend; to which she listened with an 
appearance of interest so skilfully as. 
sumed that he exclaimed in a transport 
of pleasure that she was already as much 
a Thorburn as though she had been born 
in the family. But in her heart the lady 
thought all these old tales excessively 
triste and foolish, and would much have 
preferred listening to the most hackneyed 
and often-repeated compliments to her 
own charms which Mr. ‘Thorburn seemed 
most unaccountably to forget while con- 
templating those of his ancestral acres. 
Here and there, indeed, she found an 
object of genuine interest, but it was 
always an object that could be made to 
minister to the one over-weenng, all-ab- 
sorbing passion of personal vanity. For 
instance, when he stopped the carriage to 
point out to her the wild glen, with pre- 
cipitous rocky sides, where the swilt 
mountain stream, checked in its course, 
spread out into a deep, still pool before 
it leaped over the barrier im a roaring 
cascade, and rushed onwards till it lost 
itself in the lake whose placid expanse 
formed one of the chief beauties ol the 
park, and related to her the tragic story 
of the death of two lovers, which made it 
a celebrated locality in the family annals, 
she was busily designing a charming sem- 
pastoral costume in which she would ap- 
pear at a pic-nic party to be given at that 
place during the following summer. | F 

“What a pretty story !”’ she — 
when the half-heard tale was ended, “a 
what a pretty place! It is a pity1t1s “ 
neglect! Let us build a charming litt P 
pictoresque summer-house, like a Swiss 
chalet on de top of de mountain, al 
den we can go dere and eat strawberry 
and cream, and play at shepherd anc 
shepherdess.” ‘ii a 

“What!” said Mr. Thorburn, with 
comical smile, “are you desirous that we 
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should emulate poor silly Marie Antoi- 
nette and her calf of a husband ?” 

“Oh! no—not dat. You know what 
I mean.” 

“T think I do,”, he said, still smiling; 
vou mean that you would like a summer- 
house or chalet, not for one pastoral 
couple alone, with one dish of strawber- 
ries and one bowl of cream between them, 
but for fifty or sixty couple, with all re- 
quisite appliances for a dejetiner a la 
fourchette, and the addition of a band of 
music, and a smooth space for dancing. 
Have I hit on your idea, my lady fair?” 

“Oh! you dear, good, kind creature! 
Dat is de very ting I was tinking of. 
When will you do it ?” 

“We must wait for the spring,” he 
replied; “any slight structure on that 
exposed situation would run great risk 
of being blown down during the winter 
storms. Drive on, Thomas.” 

This was the first whim of his wite’s 
that it had cost Mr. Thorburn a pang to 
cratify, but he certainly felt some re- 
iuctance to disfigure the natural beauties 
of the glen with a fantastic modern struc- 
ture, and had no great pleasure in ima- 
gining a crowd of fashionable people 
rambling, giggling, flirting, gossiping, 
and drinking champagne, in the spot 
which, from his earliest infancy, had been 
sanctified by the memory of the gentle 
Sybil Thorburn and her unfortunate 
lover. 

Mrs. Thorburn saw that he did not 
yield to her wishes with his usual ala- 
crity, and determined to punish him for 
it. 

“Oh! childer!”? she 
sighed. 

They were just passing a cottage at 
the door of which a stout countrywoman, 
surrounded by half a dozen rosy children, 
stood curtseying. 

“What ails them ?” said her husband ; 
“they look fat and well.” 

“} was not speaking of dose peasant, 
~ replied; “I mean your poor littic 

ear.” 

“Well, and what of them?” he de- 
manded, almost sharply. 

“Dey are just what you say of dose 
peasant, fat and healthy; dey are nice, 
clean children—but what manner! Dey 
have zove—actually worse dan none !” 

“But, my love, what manners can you 
expect in children barely two years old ?” 

“De manner ought to be form from 
de cradle, as you shall see by-and-bye. 
But dose two poor ting ! I can see at one 


dose poor 
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glance where de faute lies. De boy has 
been teach dat he is to be master of all de 
house as soon as you are dead, which 
make him bold and rude ; and de girl has 
been teach noting, not even dat she is a 
lady. So what can be expect ?” 

“They are quite as well behaved as / 
could expect at their tender age,” he re- 
plied; “you saw them at a disadvan- 
tage.” 

“T saw quite enough to judge,” said 
she, with that sagacious nod which is 
peculiar to people who possess the faculty 
of seeing further into millstones than 
the rest of the world; ‘‘it is dat nurse 
who is to blame. 1 shall dismiss her as 
soon as I can find a suitable person to 
take charge of dem.” 

*‘ Excuse me, my love,” said Mr. Thor- 
burn, in that bland tone which always 
indicated that his determination was un- 
alterable, ‘‘ Barton was a tried and faith- 
ful ,servant of their mother, and I pro- 
mised her, on her death-bed, never to dis- 
iiss her excepting for some very serious 
fault.” 

“ And is it nota serious faute to bring 
up de childer of a gentleman just like 
boor P” 

“*Qur opinions differ on this point, my 
love; but I do not doubt that you will 
see good reason to modify yours before 
long. In the meantime, [ am quite satis- 
fied with Barton’s services, az/ she knows 
at.” 

They were approaching a large village 
on the Thorsghyll estate, and as soon as 
they were perceived, the church-bells be- 
gan to ring a joy-peal, and the inhabi- 
tants, dressed in holiday attire, assembled 
on the green to give them welcome. 
About a score of jolly-looking farmers, 
with their sons, top-booted, and all wel! 
mounted, came out on the road to meet 
them; and within the turnpike, where 
the village was supposed strictly to com- 
mence, groups of neat, happy-looking 
children stood, loaded with flowers, which 
they cast into the road as the carriage 
passed. 

“Oh! dis is delightful! Dis is as in 
France!” cried Mrs. Thornburn, while 
her husband shook hands with each of his 
tenant farmers in turn, and the young 
men made their horses prance and curvet 
to show off their horsemanship and attract 
the eye of the handsome lady. Nor was 
she in any degree loth to enter into con- 
versation with them. Mr. Thorburn hac 
whispered to her, “Don’t object to my 
introducing them to you, my sweetest, 
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they will esteem it such a favour,” and 
then presented each by name; and she 
bowed and smiled so amiably, and by 
looks which they were not slow to read, 
she invited them so coquettishly to her 
side of the carriage, and then led them 
into conversation so graciously, that all, 
especially the younger Ones, were com- 
pletely captivated, and would have been 
ready to - battle with any one who dared 
to hint that she was making fun of them 
ull the time. As they went through the vil- 
lage, Mrs. Thornburn appropriated to her- 
self all the joyous shouts and acclamations, 
and scattered such winning smiles and 
bright glances in return, that the welcome 
given to her became as cordial as that 
offered to her husband. The cavalcade 
escorted them to the hall door, when 
Mr. Thornburn invited them all to enter 
and drink a bumper to the health 
of his lady. But when they were 
gone, and he affectionately and almost 
gratefully reiterated his thanks to her for 
her cordial and graceful reception of his 
humble but worthy friends, he little sus- 
pected that she was inwardly rejoicing at 
having turned the head of every young 
fellow of the party, as well as of a good 
half of the elders. 

Only to her confidential maid did she 
dietail all the trivial circumstances that 
had occurred: how she had made one 
blush, and another stammer; how one 
had turned pale because his horse neighed 
close to her aud made her start, and three 
had sprung to the ground altogether to 
pick up a flower that she admired. Yet 
with all her blind vanity she had sufficient 
discernment to understand that her 
husband’s good sense and _ honourable 
feelings would be inexpressibly shocked 
as well by her vulgar coquetry as by her 
dissimulation. 

And now, having given my readers a 
fuller insight into the real disposition of 
the lady of Thorsghyll than it was the 
lot of her lord and master to possess, I 
will leave it to their imaginations to sup- 
pose how company began to gather at the 
Chase; how visits with the country 
families were interchanged; how she 
fascinated all, of whatever sex or age, by 
the wonderful charm of her manners and 
the graces of her person; and always 
contrived, whether at home or abroad, to 
maintain the character to which she as- 
pired, of reigning as the acknowledged 
queen of the assembled company. I need 
not detail minutely how the twins suc- 
cessfully completed the important. opera- 
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tion of cutting their teeth, nor how they got 
over the various infantile ailments with 
the careful assistance of their worthy thaiene 
Nor how, after a brief trial of streneth. 
Mrs. Newton, supported by her master’s 
good offices, retained her place in the 
household, notwithstanding that she had 
incurred Mrs, Thorburn’s severe dis. 
pleasure by a mild but firm objection to 
being called plain Nezton without the 
prefix of Mrs., which’she held to be her 
right, both from long usage and the profes. 
sional status of her father and husband, 

All this may be easily imagined; and 
as nothing of greater importance happened 
to the family of Thorburn for the space 
of four years, excepting the successive 
additions of a son and two daughters, I 
will beg leave to pass over that period 
before resuming my narrative in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and the snow lay 
thick upon the hills around Thorsghyll 
Chase. But dreary and wintry as all 
might appear without, it was bright and 
cheerful enough within the old house, for 
it was full of company, and a large 
assemblage of the neighbouring families 
was expected in the evening. This was 
a party of Mr. Thorburn’s organizing. 
It was not to be a formal ball, nora 
soirée, nor anything with a fashionable 
name to it, but a friendly gathering and 
merrymaking. This sort of free-and- 
easy party on Christmas Eve had been a 
family custom for many generations, and 
was invariably kept up, excepting on 
such occasions of mourning or absence 
as rendered all gaieties impossible. The 
present Mrs. Thorburn had tried hard to 
alter the style of these entertainments ; 
or, as she said, to infuse some style ito 
them, as hitherto they had none, and 
were mere vulgar romping parties, where 
everybody did as they liked, and the 
young unmarried ladies assumed a free- 
dom that was completely contrary to 
etiquette; and in her eyes that was the 
ereatest sin that could be committed. 
However, her husband had stoutly resiste 
all attempts at innovation ; whereupo?s 
after a short fit of sulks, she threw = 
self, heart and soul, into the spirit of the 
thing, and laughed, romped, and eager 
more than any unmarried girl m be 
company; and in this, though 1t mg® 
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erhaps cast a slight shade over Mr. 
horburn’s brow, there could be no pos- 
sible harm, because in a married lady it 
was no infringement of etiquette. He 
made no observations upon her conduct, 
but that glance of pain rather than dis- 
pleasure was not lost upon her, and being 
a woman of considerable tact and ability, 
she persuaded him, though without 
touching on the dangerous ground of 
self-exculpation, as “a stupid English- 
woman” would have done—without even 
seeming to have noticed his passing 
frown, but adroitly insinuating into his 
mind the ideas that she wished him to 
entertain—while discussing the events of 
the evening in an apparently artless 
manner, she persuaded him, I say, that 
she was the most innocent and child-like 
creature that had ever passed her early 
girlhood within the pure and holy sanc- 
tuary of a French convent. And perhaps 
she only convinced him of what was per- 
fectly true. In the meanwhile she secured 
to herself a full license to take the lead 
in the Christmas games, as in everything 
else ; for her ambition was to be always 
the centre of attraction, “the observed 
of all observers,” whatever might be 
going on. 

On the occasion of this, the fourth of 
these merry parties over which she had 
presided, Mrs. Thorburn dismissed her 
female visitors to dress for the evening, 
with strict imjunctions to put on some- 
thing that would not tear, or that would 
be of no consequence if torn; and soon 
afterwards she reappeared in a bewilder- 


‘ing mass of white muslin and rich lace. 


The fashion for the period directed that 
“the corsage was to be cut low,” and 
Mrs. Thorburn so strictly adhered to 
this rule, that at the back her shoulder- 
dlades were uncovered, and in front it 
was, as Joe Gargery would say, “ similar 
according.” 

“Oh! my dear Mrs. Thorburn!” cried 
a young lady, who being in delicate 
health was obliged to take care-of herself 
and wear her dresses up to the throat, 
aud who really felt terrified at the area 
of exposed surface that she beheld sailing 
out of her hostess’s dressing-room, “are 
you not afraid of taking cold in such a 
low dress? ‘The wind is in the north !” 

“What do I care about de wind?” she 
replied, contemptuously ; “ de wind wont 
hurt me. It may be nord or sout, if it 
like. But perhaps you find someting 
ugly ahout my shoulder—ch? Is dere 
anyting ugly ?” 


* Qh, no! you know your shoulders are 
beautiful; but I should be afraid to expose 
them so much in this bitter weather.” 

“Tank you for your good advice, Miss 
Weston,” said Mrs. Thorburn, with a 
sneer, “‘tank you for teaching me how 
to dress! I tought [ knew, but I see I 
was mistake! And it is for a little 
English lady to give me _ instruction ! 
He! he! he!” 

And she laughed her hard metallic 
laugh, with no mirth in it. 

“You quitemisapprehend my meaning,” 
said Miss Weston, with a certain mild 
dignity; “I am such a poor sickly 
creature, that I can scarcely understand 
the feelings of any one so wonderfully 
strong and robust as you are. You must 
forgive me if ina moment of forgetfulness 
I gauged your exuberant health by the 
standard of my own miserable little 
being.” 

Alas! for the hypocrisy of womanhood ! 
Miss Weston smiled very sweetly as she 
said this, though she knew that her 
hostess had a mortal aversion to the sup- 
posed vulgarity implied in being strong 
and healthy, and strove to establish a 
claim to a heart disease, which was more 
interesting by far than attributing the 
palpitations and fainting fits to which she 
was occasionally liable to their real cause, 
excessive compression from tight lacing. 

But Miss Weston’s sweet smile was 
met by one equally sweet and equally 
sincere. 

“Oh! my dear! JI am not vex at you! 
you are such a good little ting! Dere! 
go down stair; you will take cold 
standing in de lobby wis all de draught of 
de nord wind blowing! He! he! he!” 
And she kissed her affectionately, and 
pushed her gently towards the stairs. 

“There is something about that woman 
that I detest,” soliloquized Miss Weston, 
as she descended the stairs, “and J would 
never set foot in her house again, were it 
not that Mr. Thorburn is such an old 
friend of ours.” 

“What a little conceit ting dat is!” 
observed Mrs. Thorburn to her maid, as 
she re-entered her dressing-room to give 
a momentary vent to her displeasure ; “ if 
she tink she can put me to school, she is 
very much mistake! But ail de women 
are jealous of me, and when I see dat, | 
take all dere beau from dem, to punish 
dem. And dat serve dem right, don’t it, 
Priscilla—eh ?” 

“T should be very sorry to be a young 
lady engaged to be married, and to fal! 
















































under your displeasure, madam,” replied 
the discreet Priscilla. 

I cannot deny that Priscilla ¢oadied 
her mistress a good deal; but it was 
excusable in one who knew no better, for 
her wages were good, her place was not 
a hard one, and Mrs. Thorburn never 
inquired too closely into the occupations 
of those who were in her favour, which 
gave Priscilla ample time for reading 
novels and carrying on her own little 
flirtations. And was it not worth her 
while, in order to preserve all these 
advantages, to administer a little, or even, 
let me say, a great deal of flattery, which 
cost her nothing? So there was a little 
more flattery on the part of the maid, 
and a little more self-admiration before 
the cheval glass that reflected her magni- 
ficent figure, on the part of her mistress ; 
and then the latter, fully appeased, went 
down to the drawing-room. Once there, 
in the presence of the “male species,” 
aud not a frown was suffered to cloud her 
suuny brow, not an angry glance shot 
from her limpid eyes, not a spiteful word 
sullied the pouting lips, trom amidst 
whose wreathed smiles only the pearls of 
innocence and love, and the diamonds of 
sparkling wit, seemed capable of falling. 
And how tenderly caressing was her 
manner towards other women ! 

“What I admire most in Mrs, Thor- 
burn,”’ said avery greenyoung man on one 
occasion, *‘ is her total unconsciousness of 
her own charms, and her high apprecia- 
tion of those of other ladies. How often 
will she lead out some young girl and 
Claim admiration for her! But I must 
confess that Z can see no attraction in 
any other woman when she is present.” 

And thus it was throughout. When 
she was bent upon captivating, few in- 
deed could resist her. On the evening 
in question, being stimulated by a little 
lingering feeling of pique against Miss 
Weston, she exerted her powers of 
fascination to the utmost. 

Mr. Thorburn, who had surprised her 
only a few hours before, tumbling about 
on the carpet with her children, herself 
as much a baby (apparently) as any of 
them, could not be so ill-natured as to 
censure her, though she might overstep 
the decorum that would be expected 
in an English matron. But tien he 
reflected she was such a child in many 
things !—so innocent! so inexperienced! 
so dove-like!—brought up as she had 
been in the calm, pure shadow of the 
cloister—that she must not be judged by 
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the same rules as other wom 

had thought otherwise, all pp 
trouble she had bestowed on the arrange 
ment of that pretty little family tableay 
in her boudoir, which he had Witnessed 
by a well-contrived accident, would have 
been thrown away—and the lovely Eu. 
genie uever allowed her plans to fail, 

The mirth was at its highest. U 
and down the long ball-room the dancers 
were flying to the merry tune of “Sir 
Roger de Coverley.” The musicians had 
hard work to make their instruments 
heard amid wild shrieks of laughter, the 
beat of many feet upon the ground, and 
the frequent loud calls to those (and 
they were not a few) who forgot to go 
down the middle when their turn came, 
or with too impetuous zeal rushed off on 
some erratic errand when they ought to 
have been standing still. 

Mr. Thorburn had been called to 
order for neglecting to lead down his 
partner, little Miss Weston, while he 
followed with admiring eyes the splendid 
figure of his wife, who had just dashed 
past him, when a footman, approaching 
him with difficulty through the crowd, 
besought his attention. A gentleman, 
he said, was waiting in the library, and 
wished to see him immediately. 

**] know his name, sir,” continued the 
man, with a peculiar look, “but he 
charged me particularly not to tell you.” 

* Miss Weston, will you excuse me 
for a few moments?” said Mr. Thor- 
burn, in an agitated tone; “I really 
believe it is my brother Felix.” 

‘Threading his way hastily through the 
croups of elder guests, he was quickly in 
the library. ‘Two persons were in the 
room—one a tall, handsome man, bear- 
ing a strong likeness to himself, but with 
a worn and weather-beaten appearance ; 
the other a girl of about eight years old, 
tall for her age, lithe, slender and grace- 
ful in figure, but with a complexion s0 
dark that, notwithstanding the strictly 
Kuropean form of her features, 1t was 
evident that the blood of some coloured 
race mingled in her veins with that ol 
fairer ancestors. 

Without noticing the child, Mr. ‘Thor- 
burn rushed into the embrace of his bro- 
ther. ‘Felix! my dear Felix!” he e 
claimed, “why have you left me so long 
in ignorance of your fate? Where have 
you been hiding ? 3 

“TI have been hiding nowhere, Té- 
plied Felix, “and I should _not have 
remained absent so long if I had known s° 
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warm a welcome awaited me. I judged 

according to my own deserts, John, 

and not by the extent of your brotherly 
ve.” 

. «Then you have not seen my adver- 

tisements for you !” 

“Not one. Where were they pub- 
lished ?”” 

“In the English papers, of course ; 
and in the French, German, Italian, 
Belgian ; in short, in any that were likely 
to be seen in your usual places of resort.” 

«That is the very reason why I never 
saw them, for when I left here ten years 
ago, I went at once to America, where 1 
have remained ever since. Some home 
news has reached me, however,” he added 
ina saddened tone; “ I was much grieved 
to see in the Zimes the death of poor 
Mabel, after her two children were born. 
I also heard of your- second marriage, 
which IT hope is a happy one. I too 
have been married,” he continued, draw- 
ing the child towards him, ‘‘and this is 
all that remains to tell me of a brief 
period of happiness. I had resolved not 
to return home without bringing an 
equivalent to the fortune I had squan- 
dered away here; and with that object I 
became a hunter, a trapper, and a trader. 
My gains were considerable, and I was 
contemplating a visit to England, if not 
a permanent return, when my wife died ; 
{immediately realized all my possessions, 
and embarked in a homeward-bound 
vessel. It seems hardly credible now 
that I could have been such an ass as to 
take all my money with me in hard cash, 
without insurance or any kind of secu- 
rity. We were run into by another 
vessel, and both ships went down like 
lead. It was night, but my little Felicia 
having suffered from sea-sickness, I 
had brought her on deck to enjoy the 
cool air. Had we been below, we must 
have perished like the rest, for no one 
had time to come on deck. I did not 
even hear a scream. I belicve that 
Felicia learnt to swim at the same time 
that she learnt to walk, so she was no 
incumbrance to me, and my only care, so 
far, was to keep her near me. After a 
while I encountered a piece of timber, 
which rested us both, and so we floated till 
morning. As the light increased, my 
sensations became horrible. Nothing 
was visible but sea and sky, and the face 
of my poor patient child, with her sweet 
eyes fixed upon mine. I knew that the 
road expanse of the Atlantic was around 
me, but: from the low point of view the 





horizon was so contracted that I seemed 
to be floating in an eternal and fathom- 
less pond, with infinite space around it. 
It seemed as if nothing short of a 
miracle could bring a ship across that 
narrow spot. Did you not think so too, 
Felicia?” 

“Yes, papa,” replied the child, in a 
low sweet voice. 

** And were you not very much fright- 
ened, my dear?” asked Mr. Thorburn, 
who had been scrutinizing her narrowly 
since his brother had brought her under 
his notice. 

“Not very, sir,” she said, “for I 
thought that when we got too tired and 
hungry to swim any longer, we would 
hold one another very tight, and go 
down and be quiet, Are you my uncle 
John, sir ?” she added, briskly. 

“Yes, my dear, I am.” 

“Tlove you, then,” she said, putting 
her arms round his neck, and kissing 
him. 

“And I love you, my little frank, 
plain-spoken niece!” he exclaimed, 
taking heron hisknee. “Sit here, while 
your papa relates the ‘rest of your sea- 
sorrows,’ when you were poised on the 
waves like Prospero and Miranda, though 
without even ‘the rotten carcase of a 
boat’ to bear you into safety. Go on, 
Felix—how came you ashore ?” 

“T might go on with the quotation, 
brother, and reply, ‘By Providence 
divine!’ for it seemed little else at the 
time. The sun was declining, which was 
a comfort in one sense, for the heat had 
been dreadful, when Felicia drew my at- 
tention to something that looked, she 
said, like a stick across the sky. It was 
the mast of aship. I tore her frock and 
lashed her to the spar, for I feared she 
was too exhausted to hold on much 
longer, and then I struck out and swam 
for the ship, pushing the spar before 
‘me; but hope had revived her, and she 
swam too. It was a dead calm, and the 
sea, in sailors’ language, as smooth as a 
pond. We were seen; a boat put off 
and took us up, and in due time we were 
landed at Liverpool. Of all my property 
I had only saved a diamond ring, which 
I happened to have on my finger. This 
I sold to buy some clothes, make a pre- 
sent to the captain who picked us up, 
and finally to bring us here. And so, 
brother, instead of coming to you a rich 
man, 1 am come to youa beggar ; but not 
for myself.’ Had I been alone, I should 
have returned at once to the wild west, and 
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built up another fortune ; but I could not 
expose my child again to the hardships 
of such a life, besides depriving her of 
every chance of a civilized education.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” ac- 
quiesced the elder brother. “A hunter’s 
life is not suited for a girl.” 

“T like it,” said Felicia, her dark eyes 
gleaming with a wild light; “TI love the 
great forests, and the rivers, and the 
prairies that look a great deal bigger 
than the sea did when we were floating 
on that bit of wood.” 

“You have been a little wild monkey,” 
said her father, “but I hope you will 
soon learn to be a little lady.” 

“JT don’t think I shall like it,” said 
the child, demurelv, while her uncle 
laughed, and kissed her again and again, 
delighted at her quaint and simple frank- 
ness. 

Felix looked pleased at this demon- 
stration. 

“Well, brother,” he continued, ‘‘ I am 
come to you, as I said, a beggar, and it 
is to beg a home for that child till I can 
gain one for her.” 

“Tut! tut!’ said Mr. Thorburn, 
starting up and wringing his brother’s 
hand; “what need is there to make a 
formal demand for such a trifle as that ? 
I shall love this sweet little creature for 
her own sake, as well as for yours. In 
fact ; it is impossible to help loving her, 
and should you never succeed in making 
the fortune you talk about, she shall not 
he unprovided for. Therefore, no more 
on that subject. The little pet is tired 
and sleepy. 1 will carry her up to the 
nursery, and place her under the care of 
your old acquaintance, Mrs. Barton. 
Will you come too? She will be re- 
joiced to see you, and your presence will 
smooth away the unpleasantness of being 
left with strangers, the dread of which 
sent such a thrill through this little sen- 
sitive frame when I spoke of taking her 
upstairs.” 

Barton was delighted to see Mr. Felix, 
who had always been a great favourite 
with the servants, as the scapegrace of 
a family generally is. She dediy took 
charge of Felicia, and with gratified 

ride conducted them into the adjoining 
sao to exhibit her two little 
nurslings asleep in their cots. Felix 
admired his nephew, now a fine sturd 
boy of six years old; but at the sight of 
Mabel, as she lay with her golden hair 
streaming about the pillow, he was affected 
almost to tears. 
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"5 never saw a child so like he; 
mother,” he exclaimed, raisin almost 
reverentially, a lock of the brig t hair to 
his lips; “but as for this young rogue 
I don’t know who he is like. He ig no 
thought much like you, John, is he?” _ 

But Mr. Thorburn was busil ¢ 

Party Mage ge y engaged 
with Felicia, and did not hear the ques: 
tion. 

“Your present lady has no children, 
then ?” said Felix, looking round for more 
little cots. 

““Yes—she has three.” 

“Where are they? Is it judicious, 
do you think, to make any distinction 
between the heir and the less fortunate 
little sprouts of the family tree 2” 

“Oh! it is nothing of that sort,” said 
Mr. Thorburn, turning very red. “The 
fact is, that I think a mother has the best 
right to bring up her children, in their 
earliest years, in accordance with her own 
views. The present Mrs. Thorburn, you 
perhaps know, is a Frenchwoman, and 
her ideas on infant management are 
totally at variance with those of poor 
Mabel. Having as much respect for the 
wishes of my dead wife as for those ot 
the living, | would not subject Mabel’s 
children to the system adopted by their 
stepmother, but left them under Barton’s 
care, as Mabel requested.” 

“ Tam much obliged to you for locating 
my little wild chick in this nest instead 
of the other,” said Felix, bluntly ; “for, 
though it is wrong to allow prejudice to 
get the better of one, I cannot help 
feeling a prejudice in favour of simple, 
healthy, natural English ways, over fin- 
kin, fantastical French ones,” 

“Doubtless you are very free from 
prejudice,” said his brother, laughing, 
‘and to-morrow you shall have an oppor- 
tunity of judging for yourself to which 
nest your bird shall belong. If you 
could have seen what I saw this morning, 
I think I know which you would decide 
upon. I found my wife away from the 
gay friends who are now visiting her. 
seated on the floor, her lovely disheveled 
hair flowing over her shoulders, the 
ground strewed with toys and flowers, 
and her little children scrambling about 
her. It was a sight to dwell in a mans 
heart, ina father’s and a husband's heart 
at least, as long as he can remember any- 
thing.” A 

“Tt must have been a charming sight, 
observed Felix; but as he uttered the 
words in all sincerity, he caught sight o! 
a contortion of Barton’s half-averted 
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face, So expressive of contempt and dis- 
gust that it gave him wherewithal to 
reflect upon. 

“Tet us go down,” he said; “I long 
to be presented to this paragon. My 
dress, I suppose, will be no impediment, 
as it is Christmas Eve, and unless the 
old Thorsghyll merrymakings have quite 
changed their character, everybody will 
be too happy and good-natured to be quiz- 
zical or censorious.” 

“Your dress will do very well. Be- 
sides, do you not come in the character 
of the prodigal son, as well as having 
just escaped from a shipwreck? Stand 
here for a few minutes,” added Mr. 
Thorburn, when they reached the door 
of the ball-room, “and see if you recog- 
nise any old friends, or if they recognise 

ou.” 

This was a little artifice on his part to 
entrap his brother’s admiration for the 
beautiful Eugenie before he knew who 
she was. 

“Aye, aye,” said Felix, musingly, 
“there is a good sprinkling of the old 
familiar faces, less changed than might 
be expected by half a score of years ; and 
there are many others who may well be 
the children that I knew in former times. 
There are the Maxwells—the old people 
—very little altered,—but can that portly 
individual in the buff waistcoat be the 
slender ‘liom Maxwell of ten years ago?” 

“The very same; and that lady beside 
him is his wife, formerly the little slender 
Rachel Santley.” 

“Oh, Hamlet ! what a—no, I can’t call 
it a falling off—but Rachel Santley was 
such a pretty, trim, neat-made little crea- 
ture! Well, Pm glad I didn’t marry 
her, that’s all. And who is that young 
lady in grey silk who is talking to her ?” 

“Don’t you recollect her? Kate 
Weston.” 

“She was but a child when [ left, but 
I recollect her now. And oh! tell me, 
John! tell me! who is that dashing, 
splashing, fine, thundering three-decker 
of a woman with the bare back ?” 

“She dresses too low, certainly, for 
English tastes; but being a Frenchwoman, 
she must be excused for following the 
fashions of her country. That is my 
wife.” 

“The devil!’ exclaimed Felix, look- 
ing inexpressibly shocked. 

“ Your admiration was rather roughly 
expressed, certainly,” said Mr. Thorburn, 
quite misinterpreting his brother’s feel- 
ings, “but it was genuine; and we must 
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excuse some roughness in a backwoods- 
“wf Come, I will introduce you to 
er. 

The fair Eugenie’s reception of her 
brother-in-law was so graceful, so frank, 
so caressing, that his first unfavourable 
impression was entirely obliterated in a 
few minutes, and he no longer wondered 
at what he had mentally called her hus- 
band’s blind infatuation. She declined 
to dance, that she might devote he: 
whole attention to him. As soon as his 
name was buzzed about through the com- 
pany, he naturally became the centre o! 
attraction, but she made it seem as if this 
was all her own doing, and that it was 
solely by her patronage that he was sud- 
denly slevnied to the dignified position 
of the lion of the evening. With admi- 
rable tact she assembled round him al! 
those who, from rank, talent, or old ac- 
quaintance, had a right to join the privi- 
leged circle; and he soon found himsel! 
drawn out by her skilful management, he 


knew not by what mystic process, to re- 


late his manifold adventures by flood and 
field, and to talk more in the course of 
one hour than, in the solitude of thie 
primeval forests, he had talked in : 
year. 


“What the deuce is there in this 


woman?” he said to himself, when : 
long speech from a prosy old gentlema: 
gave him time for reflection. ‘“ She has 
certainly most wonderful powers of fasci- 
nation; yet I never knew a strong first 
impression deceive me, and that was no! 
favourable to her. I'll put her to tlu 
test.” 

As soon as he regained the lead in thie 
conversation, he took care to dilate upou 
the large profits he had realized both in 
his hunting expeditions and in his trading 
speculations. Mrs. Thorburn was too 
well bred to betray any vulgar increas 
of cordiality, but he was watching tl. 
result of an experiment, and plainly de- 
tected an affectionate sisterly glance thai 
claimed kindred with the rich bachelo: 
uncle for the dear little nephews and 
nieces who were to be placed in his arms 
on the morrow, for he had made no allu- 
sion to his own child. After dwelling 
for some time on this period of prospe- 
rity, and enjoying the hopes which hi 
saw sparkling in the gentle Kugenie’s 
eyes, he added, with a laugh, “ And how 
do you think I have invested all my pro- 
perty ?” 

“In cotton ?” suggested the prosy old 
gentleman. 
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“Tn American railways?” said ano- 
ther. 

“In land ?” asked a third. 

“You may give up guessing,” replied 
Felix, with his wild careless laugh, ‘‘ for 
you would never hit it if yor went on 
till next Christmas. I converted it all 
into cash, and sunk every rap to the 
bottom of the Atlantic.” 

A cry of amazement and_ incredulity 
responded to him, with a “No! I will 
never believe it!” in a tone of disap- 
pointment from Mrs. Thorburn. 

“Tt’s a fact, I assure you,” said Felix, 
coolly. The ship was wrecked. I only 
saved my chief treasure, my only child, 
and one ring that I had on my finger, by 
the sale of which I was enabled to appear 
before my brother with a coat on my 
back.”’ 

“And you have a child too?—lIs it 
here?” demanded Eugenie, in a voice 
which, being naturally sharp and unplea- 
sant, sounded in its true tones, now that 
she was thrown off her guard, and her 
affected lisping utterance was forgotten. 

“Yes,” he replied, as gaily as ever, 
though every nerve was jarred by the 
changed discordant sound, “I am going 
to leave her under my brother’s care 
while I seek another fortune for her. 
And [am now rejoiced indeed to have 
formed this determination, since it will 
vive her the advantage of the maternal 
care of my most amiable and accomplished 
sister-in-law.” 

As he said this with a low bow and 
an air of profound sincerity, she was 
compelled to receive the compliment 
with her usual graciousness, especially as 
she saw that many keen eyes were fixed 
upon her. 

“You need not fear, dear brother,” 
said she, with well-feigned tenderness ; 
‘JT will take de darling to my heart, and 
be to her a moder.” 

Again the talk fell upon distant lands, 
and Felix was giving a description of the 
semi-civilized inhabitants of some island 
that he had visited, lying far out in the 
Pacific. 

“And pray tell us,” said Mrs. Thor- 
burn, “ es is de costume of de ladies ? 
We all take an interest in de fashion, all 
over de avorld.” 

“The dress of the ladies,” repeated 
Felix, thoughtfully, and surveying his 
sister-in-law from head to foot; * well, 
it is not unlike your own in shape, though 
the material is different. They wear 
some petticoats fastened round the waist, 
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and leave the upper part of the bod 
naked.” J 

‘Do you mean to say dat I do dat?” 
screamed Eugenie, trembling with race 
while little Miss Weston pressed her 
handkerchief to her mouth to smother a 
laugh, though she could not make up her 
mind to retreat and so forego the triumph 
she was enjoying. “ Do you mean to say 
dat my dress is like dat ?—dat I leaye 
my——Oh! you shameful man! I never 
was so zzsulée in my life!” 

‘Nay, nay; I meant no offence,” said 
Felix, quietly; “pray don’t be angry 
about nothing. You asked me to describe 
the costume of the most modest race of 
women I ever met with; and I am doing 
so to the best of my ability, by compa. 
rison with your own. If I have, as you 
say, insulted you, you must make some 
allowance for me, because, for the last 
ten years, I have lived amongst a sim- 
ple set of people, who had no two names 
for the same thing, though it might relate 
in one case to a semi-savage, and in an- 
other to a lady of fashion.” 

“You are a funny creature, and I for. 
vive you,” said the fair Eugenie, giving 
him her hand in token of pardon; for she 
felt that she was getting the worst of it, 
and dreaded any more of his explanations. 
* Young ladies, you must not expect too 
much good manners from my charming, 
eccentrique broder Felix; but if he is 
very rude to you, you must follow my 
example, and forgive him wid all your 
heart !” 

And she made him an elaborate cutt- 
sey, with the smile of an angel on her 
lips, and the malice of a demon in her 
breast. 

Felix returned her a bow of such mock 
solemnity, so theatrically demonstrative, 
that it seemed to hold a kind of moral 
mirror before her, and to show without a 
word that she too was acting a part. 

The effect was that people found them- 
selves wondering whether Mrs. Thorburn 
really was as sincere as she had hitherto 
appeared; while others said to their cou- 
fidants that they never Aad felt quite sure 
about her, though they had said nothing, 
as everybody else was so loud in her 
praises. It seemed strange that the cha- 
racter she had worked so hard for four 
years to create for herself, should after 
all be damaged by a bow ; but so it was, 
and from this evening Mrs. Thorburn be- 
gan to be considered by the circle of me 
country friends as a woman who was n0 
exactly what she strove to appear. 
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She was so vexed and annoyed that 
she would gladly have made any excuse 
to break up the party; but Felix entered 
heartily into every sport, and infused so 
much life and vigour into the flagging 
spirits of the revellers, that it was far 
into the “sma’ hours ayont the twal” 
before they separated. 

“ He is the same mad fellow as ever,” 
said his brother, as he watched him giving 
an imitation of an Indian war-dance ; 
“neither years nor troubles make any dif- 
ference in him! Who would believe that 
he had lost great riches only a few weeks 
ago, besides being in imminent danger of 
death F” 

“Do you tink he really lose all dat he 
say ?”” observed his wife. 

“Tam certain of it,” he replied, has- 
tily. ‘Felix never uttered a falsehood in 
his life. Why should I doubt the truth 
of what he says ?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, with a shrug 
of her fat shoulders; “it do not seem 
natural dat he should be so merry after it, 
dat’s all. He is very imprudent, too; he 
tell out to all de world what a lost he 
make of his money !” 

“Qh, there is no affectation about 
Felix,” exclaimed Mr. Thorburn. “ What- 
ever happens, he does not care who knows 
it, for he never does anything that he need 
be ashamed of.” 

“ And yet he trow away all de money 
his fader leave him !”’ 

“ But not in any disgraceful way. He 
was very generous and very careless, and 
he had an unfortunate passion for horse- 
racing, by which he lost enormous sums. 
However, he paid every farthing of his 
debts before he left England, though to 
do so he made a fearful sacrifice of his 
expectations.” 

‘Oh, indeed! and what will he do now?” 

“He talks of returning to America to 
begin the world again,” said the brother, 
sighing, 

“Ah, indeed !—and he feave his child 
liere ?”? 

“Yes, my beloved; I have promised 
to be a father to her in his absence. And 
your tender heart will, I know, induce 
you to be her mother.” 

“Tf have already promise him,” was 
the fair lady’s reply. 

“Priscilla,” she said, when she had 
retired to her dressing-room, “go to de 
oder childer’s nursery” (it was thus she 
usually designated her step-children when 
speaking of them to her maid), “look 
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well at dat strange child, and come and 
tell me what she is like.” 

_ Priscilla faithfully executed her mis- 
sion. 


CIIAPTER IV. 


TABLEAU VIVANT IN MRS. THORBURN’S 
s0UDOIR. 


“‘T HAVE been magnanimous,” said Mrs. 
Thorburn to Felix, when they met in the 


breakfast-room the next mornmg; “ I 
have not tell my husband how his broder 
insulte me last night.” 

“And I have not been equally mag- 
nanimous,” he replied; “ for I told him 
all about it, word for word, while we were 
enjoying a romp with the children. What 
charming little pets they are!” 

“Tam very glad you tink so. Edwar’ 
will be an elegant boy, I hope. Angelique, 
tought | dvglice, though | she is not pretty, 
she is better—she is distinguée.” 

* dward! Angelica!” exclaimed Felix. 
* Oh, no! I mean Roderick and Mabe}. 
Your little brood we were not permitted 
to see. Their nurse said they could not 
be visible till they had made their toilette ' 
Only think of that! Babies ex grande 
toilette! What could the woman mean, 
my dear sister?” 

“Dat dey were not dress, I suppose. 
I am very careful in de training of my 
childer, from deir earliest year. Dey can- 
not be too soon teach propriety of de- 
portment, and a due regard for etiquette.’’ 

Felix groaned over the thought of tlic 
little mammets such a system must pro- 
duce. 

** And what do you think zy child was 
taught from /er earliest infancy >” 

“Greek and mattimatique, perhaps,” 
said the lady. 

* Not at all, I think she never saw a 
book till we were on board that unluck, 
ship that brought us half-way home ; 
though she learned to read very well by 
the time we reached Liverpool. Thi- 
was her education. She was taught to 
swim as soon as she could walk. Then 
she learned to climb a tree; to manage « 
canoe; to shoot with the bow and arrow : 
to run half a day without stopping; to 
fear nothing; to travel by the sun an 
stars; to hear any sudden noise without 
starting ; to bear pain without screaming : 
and, above all, to speak the truth.” 

‘You will make your child as funny au 
disagreeable as yourself,” she exclaimed, 
playfully, ‘It is well you go away fron 
her soon, and leave her to be managed hy 
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Christian. I long to see de little dear, 
and to teach her to love me.” 

“ There is some mischief hidden under 
all that confounded smooth-faced hypo- 
crisy,” thought Felix; but he little sus- 
pected what that mischief was. 

After breakfast she invited him to 
bring his little daughter to her boudoir, 
where she would also have the pleasure 
of presenting to him her “own little 
brood,” an expression which she repeated 
with a satirical emphasis, that showed 
how little she approved of such a homely 
term being applied to her offspring. 

While he went to fetch Felicia, the lady 
had time to arrange a ¢ableau vivant to 
receive him. She was seated on a low 
sofa. Her son, a tall, delicate-looking 
child of four, with features that were the 
exact repetition of his mother’s on a 
small scale, even to a little Roman nose, 
and the same defect of the proximity of 
the eyes yet more strongly marked, leaned 
in a studied attitude by her side. He 
was dressed in a green velvet tunic, with 
a lace collar, and long silk stockings that 
showed off his well-shaped legs to advan- 
tage, but certainly looked rather com- 
fortless in that sharp Christmas weather. 
His hair, which closely resembled his 
mother’s, hung in a profusion of curls 
upon his shoulders. Angelique, a fine 
bold child of three, sat at her mother’s 
feet, playing with her doll; and the baby, 
a fat rosy creature about eighteen months 
old, sat on Mrs. Thorburn’s lap, crowing 
at the others in a way that proved it 
had not yet begun to learn “ propriety 
of deportment, and a due regard for 
etiquette.” 

“My angel!’ exclaimed Mr. Thor- 
burn, entering unexpectedly, and stand- 
ing for a moment. to contemplate the 
group, “how lovely you look this morn- 
ing! An artist would never forgive me 
for disarranging such a picture till he 
had sketehed itj—but I must disturb 
you, for 1 want you to dress and come 
out with me immediately.” 

“ For a walk ?” asked Eugenie. 

“ No, not for a walk.” 

“* For a drive ?” : 

“ You silly child! Tow can you drive 
out with the snow three feet deep? But 
you must come, and then you'll see what 
itis. 1 havea little surprise for you, my 
swectest.” 

“ Indeed!” she said, with an appear- 
ance of interest as if she had not the 
slightest idea what it was, though Pris- 
cilla had informed her of the arrival, 
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early in the morning, of a beautiful Sledee 
or sleigh, “but I do not care for anv. 
ting dis morning, but adrive; so I i 
you to be disappoint.” 

“Pll take the risk,” said he, smiline 
delightedly, “will you get ready then, 
and come ?” ' 

“In a little while, — but to please 
you, not myself; for I am more incline 
to play wid my children dan anyting else 
But now I attend your broder to bring 
his little daughter to be present to me 
and my little ones. I desire dat de 
childer should be very much unite, and 
de first impression is so important, | 
would not have deir meeting take place 
from under my own eye. IL have promise 
him dat she shall be as my own. Poor 
fellow! He ask it so earnest, I could 
not refuse.” 

“T never dreamt of troubling you with 
the care of this little lassie, my love,” 
said her husband, annoyed at his bro. 
ther’s change of purpose, “and last night 
I placed her with Roderick and Mabel, 
under the care of Barton.” 

“ Let her remain dere, by all means,” 
eried Eugenie, highly affronted. “I have 
no wish, I assure you, to be de rival of 
Mrs. Barton. If ler fader say de same 
as you, I witdraw my promise, and Mrs. 
Barton shall keep her.” 

“ But, my dearest,” expostulated Mr. 
Thorburn, “do you not see that it is all 
Felix’s fault for changing his mind so 
suddenly 2? I was merely annoyed lest 
Barton’s feelings might be wounded, as 
she was so delighted at the confidence 
reposed in her.” 

“Oh! if you have so much regard for 
de feeling of a servant, you might have 
some for your own wife. So Barton 1s to 
be prefer to me!” 

“ Well, well, I shall leave it for you 
and Felix to settle between you,” said 
he; and feeling rather irritated by her 
want of common sense, he, like a wise 
man, left the room. 

He had only gone a few steps, how- 
ever, when he was recalled by a succes- 
sion of piercing shrieks, followed by wild 
hysterical sobs and wailings in the voice 
of Eugenie, mingled with the cries an 
terrified screams of her children. At 2 
hound he regained the boudoir. Neat 
the opposite door stood Felix, holding 
Felicia firmly by the hand, and with an 
expression of concentrated rage upon his 
face that was terrible to behold. ‘The 
slender figure of his child, in her plam 
dark dress, was in singular contrast t0 
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the little bedizened dolls that roared and 
scrambled about a large writhing mass of 
muslin that lay upon “the sofa, emitting 
screams and a confusion of incoherent 
words, and upon which Felicia’s eyes 
were fixed in calm astonishment. Pris- 
cilla, who had run in at the first shriek, 
just in time to catch the baby before it 
fell upon the floor, was rushing hither 
and thither, calline for doctors | “and re- 
storatives, and adding to the confusion. 

“My love! my life | what is it 2” cried 
Mr. Thorburn, raising his wife in his 
arms, and trying to obtain a sight of her 
face, which she pertinaciously kept hid- 
den, first against the sofa pillow, and 
then avainst “his shoulder. 

“Oh! my Kugenie!” he added, in a 
remorseful whisper, “it was not, — it 
could not be—tell me, my dearest, it was 
not anything that J said ?” 

** No—no—no,” she gasped ont, ‘* buf 
oh! it was so toughtless not to warn me! 
—It was so unkiad to de poor creature 
—but I can’t help it!” 

* What was unkind ? what can’t you 
help demanded her husband, in utter 
bewilderment. 

* Oh! you should have tell me! You 
should have warn me!” she sobbed, and 
here, having satistied herself by a slight 
movement that Felix was still present, 
her utterance became more distinct, 
“when you know [ am so fright at black 
people or monkey! —Oh! you should 
have warn me she was black !” 

* Hush! hush! exclaimed Mr. Thor- 
burn, almost indignantly, “ my brother 
isinthe room. You are mistaken, Eu- 
venie; she is not black. Look at her 
again. I tell you, you are mistaken.” 

“Oh! no! I dare not look again. Oh! 
iny poor unborn babe will suffer for dis!” 

“ What do you say? Kugenie! my 
life! what did I hear?” 

Felix took his child in his arms, and 
wandered away into the ancient part of 
the mansion, which had long been aban- 
doned to the bats and owls. ‘The con- 
necting link between the very old and 
the more modern portions of the build- 
ing, besides the hall, which had been 
ihe chief apartment of the feudal castle, 
where the lord and his retainers sate at 
the same board, and which was still re- 
tained as the principal entrance to the 
Elizabethan pile that had arisen around 
it, was by a long gallery, hung with 
the portraits of many generations of 
Thorburns. 

“Papa,” said Felicia, as he carried her 
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down this long dreary apartment, “you 
shake like the ground beside the Falls.” 

“Do I, my pet?” was his only re- 
sponse. 

At the end of the gallery there was a 
large doorway that had been built up 
when the further part of the castle was 
abandoned ; but Felix drew aside a por- 
tion of the faded tapestry that still 
covered the walls, and disclosed a nar- 
row door which would pass unobserved 
unless upon very close scrutiny. It had 
no key, but fastened with a spring. Pass- 
ing through this and some dilapidated 
and half-dismantled rooms beyond, which 
a few remains of furniture only seemed 
to render more dismal and conifortless, 
they reached a spiral stair that led to 
the summit of the loftiest tower that re- 
mained standing. Here, planting one 
foot upon the embrasure of a battle- 
ment, he seated his child upon his knee, 
wr apped his coat closely round her to 
keep her warm, and stood so for about 
ten minutes, looking upon the snow- 
covered landscape. At length he spoke. 

“When I was a boy, Felicia,” he said, 
“and anything had made me very angry, 
I used to come up here and look at the 
hills and that beautiful winding river till 
my passion cooled. I came here because 
nobody could find me, for nobody excep‘ 
myself knew anything about that little 
door at the end of the picture-gallery 
I was very passionate, and could not 
bear to be talked to as long as my ill- 
temper lasted, and once | “struck my 
brother in a fit of anger. After that I 
always ran away as quickly as 1 could, 
lest I should strike him or anyone else 
again. So, my little pet, it seemed quite 
natural to me to come here now; and 
yon see I am quite calm. I no longer 
shake like the ground beside the Falls.” 

“Was it that woman that made you 
angry ? What was she frightened at ?” 

“At nothing at all,’ replied Felix, 
after reflecting for a moment whether it 
would be wise to unveil such hypocrisy 
to so young achild; ‘ she only pretended 
to be irichtened. “ 

“Did that make you angry ?—lI should 
have laughed at her if 1 had known that 
it was all pretence. But why did she 
do it ?” 

«lo vex me. I had offended her, and 
to be revenged on me, she pretended to 
be frightened at your dark complexion.” 

“Oh! it was me she called black, 
then!” exclaimed the child, laughing : 
‘but Pm not so black as to _— any- 
3i— 
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body. Those little children were really 
frightened, though. They would not 
pretend. Do you think I frightened 
them, papa ?” she said, her gaiety all gone, 
and her sprightly tone subdued to a 
tremulous whisper, as she hid her face in 
ler father’s neck. ‘1 should be so 
sorry to frighten little children.” 

“You did not frighten them, my dear 
cue; they only cried because tley saw 
their fool of a mother rolling about and 
bellowing.” 

“That was very wrong of her,” said 
Felicia, with a pretty little air of dog- 
watism; “for children ought never to be 
aught to fear. If they had screamed at 
me, she ought to have led them up to 
mc, and shown them I could do them 
uo harm, as you took me to the root of 
wild vine that I mistook fora rattlesnake, 
und made me look at it and touch it.” 

“Ay, do you remember that early 
lesson, my child?” said Felix, with in- 
ierest. “1 knew the effects had remained 
with you, but the incident itself I had 
thought must have been forgotten long 
since. Will you forgive that lady >” 

“ Yes,” was the prompt reply. 

“What, for screaming at you, and 
pretending to think you were black ?” 

“Yes. I don’t care about her. Who 
is she ?” 

“She is your Uncle John’s wife.” 

“Poor Uncle John!” exclaimed Felicia, 
in a tone of such deep commiseration 
that Felix would have given a hundred 
pounds (had he possessed it) if his amiable 
sister-in-law could have heard it. “I will 
try to be always good to him, and never 
vex hin, or give him trouble.” 

“Oh! he does not want your pity, I 
assure you. He is very proud of his 
wife, and very fond of her. Don’t you 
thunk she is very handsome ?”’ 

““T cannot tell; she was making ugly 
fuces when I saw her.” 

Felix laughed out loud, his own clear, 
hearty, ringing laugh. 

Well,” he said, “it is time we went 
down, for it must be, near your dinner 
hour. How do you like your little cousins, 
Mabel and Roderick ?” 

“Oh! so much!” replied Felicia; 
*““/Zey would not scream because some- 
body else did, without knowing what it 
was about. And I think, if Roderick’s 
iuamma had been alive, and anyone had 
frightened her, he would have tried to 


ight them, mstead of hiding under her 


dress, as ¢/af boy did,” with an accent 
“This morning there was 


of contempt, 
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and Roderick got a stick, as bic os 
himself, and wanted to beat the doo id 
while Barton escaped into the house.” ° 
‘ J Indeed ! And what was the end of 

“Barton would not leave him, of course 
nor let him strike the dog. He stood 
still between us and the door, and erowled 
und showed ‘is teeth, but he was a very 
good dog; for I talked to him a little, 
and he came and put his head on my 
shoulder. Then an old man came out 
and was frightened at first because the 
dog had broken his chain; but then he 
said, that as he had ‘taken a liking to 
me, | need never be afraid of anything 
when he was with me.” — 

“What sort of dog was it ?” 

“A great tawny-coloured dog, with a 
large head and hanging ears.” 

“One of the bloodhounds. He recog. 
nised you as a true Thorburn, in spite of 
your dark skin ; which is more, I imagine, 
than he will do by those poor degenerate 
little slips of foreign affectation that my 
lady Eugenie is rearing in the strictest 
principles of etiquette, Heaven help her!” 

“What is etiquette, papa?” inquired 
Felicia. 

“ Humbug, my child.” 

*But tell me veal/y what it is,” she 
persisted. 

“ Appearance without reality. An 
amiable manner assumed from imitation, 
not springing from the heart. The very 
Pharisce of social life. The coat of fine 
manners put over the dirty shirt of igno- 
rance and cunning. And now, my little 
inquirer, are you any the wiser for all 
these cynical definitions ?” 

“TJ think I know what you mean,” said 
she, thoughtfully ; “it is what will scream 
and pretend to be frightened, instead of 
saying, ‘Take that child away, I can’t be 
plagued with her.’ ” 

“Right, right, my little philosoplier. 
It is the ultimate essence of a French- 
woman. And yet youare not quite right 
either. I must not let you run away 
with a false idea, even of a false subject. 
‘That woman was quite capable of telling 
me, bluntly and sleialy, that she would 
have nothing to do with me or mine ; Jor 
etiquette, which exists onlv on the suriace, 
has nothing in common with benevolence, 
charity, human kindness, or that true 
politeness which results from them. 5° 
it was no reluctance to give pain that 
made her take a roundabout way of - 
pressing herself; on the contrary, 2% 


a great dog that Barton was afraid of 
’ 








intention was to inflict the greatest 


amount of pain, and to wound my feclings 


on the tenderest point, through my love 
for you. And she succeeded but too well ; 
but I will be even with her.” 

‘What will you do to her, papa °’ 

“Fight her with her own weapons.” 

“Oh! don’t fight her, that would not 
be fair!” cried "Felicia, understanding 
him literally, as a child of the woods 
might well do. ‘She would have no 
chance against you. She is too fat to 
fight !” 

Felix roared with laughter. 

“YT don’t mean fichting with swords 
or guns, or bows or arrows,” he said, 
“but as she wounded me with her pre- 
tences, I will wound her by assuming 
other pretences—I mean by pretending 
not to have been pained at all. Now do 
you understand me ?” 

“Oh, yes I see now. 
be quite fair.” 

“And so you think she is very fat »” 
said her father, laughing again. 

“Why, she is as “fat as that, ” said the 
child, stretching her arms to their full ex- 
tent in her endeavour to describe Mrs. 
Thorburn’s apparent diameter ; ‘* she can 
hardly walk, can she °” 

“She is not very fat, my darling. That 
was all a mass of clothes.” 

** All clothes, was it?’ repeated Felicia, 
in amazement; “but if she is so cold, 
why does she not wear warm, thick 
things, instead of all that muslin sticking 
out all round her? It must be always 
in her way.” 

‘You will be a woman some day, my 
little Felicia; and then, with your philo- 
sophical and i Inquiring turn of mind, you 
may be able to answer the question why 


Yes, that will 
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(To be continued.) 
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women delight in clothing themselves in 
absurd, inconvenient, unhealthful, and 
ugly garments, because some other fools 
have done so before them. But for any 
masculine mind to comprehend the 
enigma is more than can be oe eae 

“But if she is not obliged to do so, 
why does she make herself such a 
bundle ?” 

“TY suppose because she thinks if is 
yretty and becoming.” 

“Just as those poor froquois thought 
it pretty to wear rings in their nose: 
and pieces of wood “stuck into. their 


lips,” said Felicia, in a tone of lofty 
compassion. 
“ [ll back natural good sense against 


fashion any day,” said her father, gaily; 
“but even so profound a philosopher 2 as 
you are cannot feed upon frosty air, and 
therefore you had better go to your dinner. 
Barton will think you are lost. By the 
bye, how do you like her? Ts she kin , 
to you 2” he asked, as they descended 
stairs. 

« She is very kind, and I like her.”” 
When they approached the little door 
leading into the picture-gallery, Felicia 
ran forw: ard and opened it. ‘ L thovelh: 

I could do it,” she said, triumphantly. 

“You have learnt the trick oft) 
spring very quickly,” said her father. 

“ Now i shall be able to get to the top 
of the tower, as you used to do.” 

“ But not for the same reason, | hope,” 
said Felix; ‘you have a calmer temper. 
than I had, ny child. Now do vou know 
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your way?’ 


“Oh yes,” she repited, and bounded 
down the long corridor with the 
free step of a young antelope. 
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One can scarcely credit that at any period 
there could have existed men of science 
and genius who belicved that there were 
supernatural means of curing disease, did 
we not even to the present day find im- 
beciles who verily dread the malpractices 
of the devil and his vicarious agents. 
Ancient writers divided their cures into 
lawful and unlawful. he former were 
obtained from divine aid; the latter from 
sorcerers, witches, magicians, wizards, 
and cunning men, who treated all maladies 
by spells, cabalistie words, charms, cha- 
racters, images, amulets, ligatures, phil- 
ters, incantations, &c.; by which means, 
uccordine to Cardan, Artesius, Picatrix, 
and sundry wise men, the aforesaid sor- 
cerers and witches could prevent fire from 
burning, find out thieves and stolen goods, 
show absent faces im a glass, make ser- 
pents lic still, stanch blood, sv/ve gout, 
bitmg of mad dogs, and toothache. 
“* Many doubt,” says Nicholas Taurellus, 
“whether the devil can cure such diseases 
he hath not made, and some flatly deny 
it; however, common experience contirms, 
to our astonishment, that magicians can 
work such feats, and that the devil, with- 
out impediment, can penetrate through 
all the parts of our body, and cure such 
maladies by means to us unknown.” 
Some of these means were rather singu- 
lar; and learned divines inform us, that 
to resist exorcisms these witches and 
magicians had St. Catherine’s wheel im- 
printed on the roof of their mouths, or on 
some other part. Taurellus asserts, that 
to doubt it is to run into a sceptical ex- 
treme of incredulity. Godelman affirms 
that Satan is an excellent physician; and 
Marcellus Donatus pays the same com- 
pliment to Solomon, who, he says, “cured 
all the diseases of the mind by spells, 
charms, and drove away devils, and that 
Kleazar did the same before Vespasian.” 

This fact being clearly ascertained, the 
next question was, whether it was lawful 
in a desperate case to crave the help of 
the evil one. Paracelsus rather impiously 
argues that we might, as it matters not, 
he says, “whether it be God or the devil, 
angels er unclean spirits, that cure him, 
so that he be eased. Ifa man fall ina 
ditch, what matter is it whether a friend 
or an enemy help him out? If T be 
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troubled with such a malady, what care | 
whether the devil himself, or any of his 
ministers, by God’s permission, redeem 
me ?”—and he therefore concludes, that 
diseases brought on by sa/efices ean only 
be cured by ézcantations. However, this 
doctrine was denounced as abominable by 
Remigius, Bodinus, Godelthannus, Eras- 
tus, and various divines and schoolmen. 
Therefore, pontifical writers and sages 
recommend adjuration and exorcism by 
“fire, suffumigations, lights, cutting the 
air with swords, sacred herbs, odours,” 
&e., though some hungry devils can only 
be cast out by fasting. 

Witches and impostors, says Lord 
Bacon, have always held a competition 
with physicians. Galen complains of this 
superstition, and observes that patients 
placed more confidence in the oracles of 
Esculapius and their own idle dreams 
than in the prescriptions of doctors. The 
introduction of precious stones into me- 
dical practice owed its origin to a super- 
stitious belief that, from their beauty, 
splendour, and high value, they were the 
natural receptacles for yood spirits. Mys- 
tery, in the dark ages, and, alas! even 
now, increases the confidence in remedial 
means; reveal their true nature, the 
charm is dissolved. One cannot. but 
wonder when we behold men pre-emment 
in deep learning and acute observation 
becoming converts to such superstitious 
practices. Lord Bacon believed in spells 
and amulets ; and Sir Theodore Mayeuce, 
who was physician to three English 
sovereigns, aud supposed to have been 
Shakspeare’s Dr. Caius, believed 
supernatural agency, and frequently pre- 
scribed the most absurd medicines, such 
as the heart of a mule ripped up alive, 4 
portion of the lungs of a man who ha 
died a violent death, or the hand of a 
thief who had been gibbeted on some 
particular day. Nauseous medicines have 
ever been deemed the most efficacious, 
on the reasoning that as everything me- 
dicinal is nauseous, everything that | 
nauseous must be medicinal. ‘The ancients 
firmly believed that blood can be stanched 
by charms; the bleeding of Ulysses = 
stopped by this means; and Cato - 
Censor has given us an incantation i 
setting dislocated bones. To this “a 
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charms are supposed to arrest the flow of 
blood :— 


“ Tom Pots was but a serving-man, 
But yet he was a doctor good, 
lie bound his kKerchief on the wound, 
And with some kind words he stanach’d 
the blood.” 


Sir Walter Scott says, in the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’— 


“ She drew the splinter from the wound, 
And with a charm she stanch’d the blood.” 


The strength of imagination in effecting 
wonderful cures has been observed in all 
ages; and Avicenna declares, that he 
“prefers confidence before art, precepts, 
and all remedies whatsoever.” Our learned 
Burton says, that “this strong imagina- 
tion or conceit is Astrum Hominis, and 
the rudder of this our ship, which reasou 
should steer, but overborne by phantasie, 
cannot manage, and so suffers itself and 
the whole vessel of ours to be overruled 
and often overturned.” 

Nothing could be more absurd than the 
notions regarding some of these supposed 
cures: a ring made of the hinge of a 
cofiin had the power of relieving cramps ; 
which were alsg mitigated by having a 
rusty old sword hung up by the bedside. 
Nails driven in an oak-tree prevented the 
toothache. A halter that had served in 
hanging a criminal was an infallible 
remedy for a headache, when tied round 
the head; this affection was equally cured 
by the moss growing on a human skull, 
dried and pulverized, and taken as a ce- 
phalic snuff. A dead man’s hand could 
dispel tumours of the glands by stroking 
the parts nine times, but the hand of a man 
who had been cut down from the gallows 
was the most efficacious. To cure warts, 
one had nothing to do but to steal a piece 
of beef from the butcher, with which the 
warts were to be rubbed; then inter it 
in any filth, and as it rotted, the warts 
would wither and fall. --- - — - 

The chips of a gallows on which seve- 
ral persons had been hanged, when worn 
in a bag round the neck, would cure the 
ague. <A stone with a hole in it, sus- 
pended at the head of the bed, would 
effectually stop the nightmare; hence it 
was called a hag-stone, as it prevents the 
troublesome witches from sitting upon 
the sleeper’s stomach. The same amulet 

tied to the key of a stable door, deterred 
witches from riding horses over the 
country. 

Rickety children were cured by being 
drawn through a cleft tree, which was 
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afterwards bound up, and as the split 
wood united, the child acquired strength. 
Creeping through a perforated stone to 
cure various disorders was a Druidical 


rite, still practised in the East. In the 
parish of Marden there is a stone with a 
hole in it fourteen inches in diameter, 
through which children are drawn for 
the rickets; and, in the North, infants 
are made to pass through a hole cut 
in a groaning cheese the day of their 
christening. 

Second sight, which, as an hereditary 
faculty, was deemed a malady, was cured 
in the Isle of Man, according to Mr. 
Aubrey’s account, by baptizing a child 
upon the first sight of its head. This 
ceremony cxempts the succeeding gene- 
ration from the troublesome gilt. 

It is a melancholy reflection that, at 
various periods, impostors have impiously 
called in Scriptural aid to promote their 
sordid or ambitious views. Chiromancers 
have quoted the Bible in support of their 
doctrines and adduced the following lines 
of Job,—‘* He sealeth up the hand of every 
man, that all men may know his works ;” 
while, in the like manner, the Holy In- 
quisition of Spain and Portugal justified 
their atrocities on the score of the para- 
ble of the marriage of the king’s son, in 
the 22nd of St. Matthew. 

Unlawful cures, as they were called, 
being thus anathematized, lawful reme- 
dies were resorted to, and the patient 
was first ordered to pray with due devo- 
tion before he took his physic; or, as 
Burton observes, not one without the 
other, but both together; for, as he adds, 
to pray alone, and reject ordinary means, 
is to do like him in Alsop, that, when his 
cart was stalled, lay flat on his back, and 
cried out “‘ Help, Hercules!” However, 
Hyperius maintains that no physicians 
can hope for success unless “ with a true 
faith they call upon God and teach their 

atients to do the like.” Comineus, when 
ie addressed the Christian princes after 
the overthrow of Charles of Burgundy, 
bade them “ first pray with all submission 
and* penitency, confess their sins, and then 
take physic.” 

But why should we marvel at the cre- 
dulity and superstition of our forefathers, 
when we daily observe equal absurdities * 
Amongst others, spiritualism, fanaticism, 
and bigotry will ever strive to speculate 
on human weakness, and endeavour to 
surround with impenetrable mists every 
rebel to their power who gropes for the 
shrine of reason and of truth. Johanna 
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Southeote had her votaries, and Prince 
Hohenlohe was considered by many a 
pious person, as a vicarious instrument 
of divine Mercy. 

How appropriate are the lines of Otway 
when applied to the propagators of such 
absurdities, who dare to eall upon our 
faith to give credence to their impostures. 

““You want to lead 
My reason blindfold, like a hamper‘d lion 
(heck’d of its noble vigour; then, when baited 
Down to obedient tameness, make it crouch 
And show strange tricks, which you call signs 


of faith ; 
So silly souls are gull’d, and you get money.” 


A curious anecdote is related of Lord 
Chief Justice Holt. When a young man, 
he happened, with some of his merry com- 
panions, to run up a score at a country 
inn, which they were not able to pay. 
In this dilemma they appealed to Holt 
to get. them out of the scrape. Our 
young lawyer had observed that the 
innkeeper’s daughter looked very ill, 
and, passing himself for a medical stu- 
dent, asked her father what ailed her, 
when he was informed that she suffered 
from anague. Holt immediately gathered 
various plants, mixed them up with great 
ceremony, and after rolling them up in 
parchment, scrawled upon the ball some 
cabalistic characters. The amulet, thus 
prepared, he suspended round the neck 
of the young woman, and, strange to say, 
the ague did not return. After this cure 
the doctor offered to pay the bill, to which 
the grateful landlord would not consent, 
allowing Holt and his party to leave the 
house. 

Many years after, when on the bench, 
a woman was brought before him, aceused 
of witchcraft—the very last person tried 
upon such a charge. Her only defence 
was, that she possessed a ball invariably 
efficacious in the cure of agues. The 
charm was produced, handed to the judge, 
who recognised the identical ball which 
he had prepared in his youthful frolies. 

Not only did these victims of super- 
stition firmly believe that evil spirits had 
the power of inflicting disease, and after- 
wards salve the mischief, but they were 
also invested with the privilege of killing 
and subsequently restoring to life. The 
story related of the truly learned Agrippa 
who was falsely represented as a necro- 
mancer, 1s curious. 

Agrippa had occasion one time to be 
absent for a few days from his residence at 
Louvain. During his absence he entrusted 
his wife with the key of his museum, but 








with an earnest injunction that no one op 
any account should be allowed to enter it. 
Agrippa happened at that time to have a 
boarder in his house, a young fellow of 
insatiable curiosity, who constantly jp. 
portuned his hostess, till at length he 
obtained from her the forbidden key 
The first thing that attracted his atten. 
tion was a book of spells and incanta. 
tions. He spread the volume before hin) 
and, thinking no harm, began to read 
aloud. He had not long continued this 
occupation, when a knock was heard ai 
the te of the the chamber. The youth 
took no notice, but continued reading, 
Presently there followed a second and a 
louder knock, which somewhat alarmed 
the reader. ‘Thespace of a minute having 
elapsed, and no answer been made, the 
door opened and a demon entered. “ For 
what purpose am I called?” said the w- 
welcome visitor, in a stern voice. “ What 
is it you demand to have done?” The 
youth was seized with the greatest alarm 
aud struck speechless. ‘The demon then 
rushed upon a, seized him by the throat, 
and strangled him, indignant no doubt in 
having been interrupted in some more in- 
teresting pursuit to no purpose. 


At the expected time Agrippa came | 


home, and to his great surprise found a 
number of devils capering about, and 
playing strange antics on the roof of his 
house. By his art he caused them to 
desist from their gambols, of which he de- 
nanded the cause. The chief of them then 
related to him what he had done, how he 
had been disturbed and insulted, and how 
he had thought proper to revenge himself. 
Agrippa became much alarmed at the pro- 
bable consequences of this unfortunate 
adventure, and he ordered the demon, 
without loss of time, to reanimate his 
victim, and walk about the streets with 
him, that the public might behold him 
alive. The infernal spirit reluctantly 
obeyed, and went forth with the student 
in the market-place and promenades. This 
excursion over, however, he maliciously 
allowed his companion to fall down, when 
life once more flitted from his body. #ora 
time it was thought that the student had 
been killed by a sudden attack of illness , 
but, presently, the marks of strangulation 
became evident, and the truth came out. 
Agrippa was thus suddenly obliged to quit 
the town, and seek refuge mm a distant 
state. 

It was further related of this supposed 
wizard, that he was always accompanie 
by a familiar spirit in the shape of 4 
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black dog; and that when he lay on_his 
deathbed he was carnestly exhorted to 
repent of his sins. Struck with remorse, 
he took hold of the dog, and removed 
from his neck a collar studded with 
cabalistie nails, exclaiming, ‘‘ Begone, 
wretched animal, that has been the cause 
of my perdition!” and lo! the dog im- 
mediately ran away, and, plunging into 
the river Soane, disappeared. It is to 
he regretted that historians do not relate 
whether the water hissed or not when the 
canine devil took his last leap. 

It merits notice, that the mystic and 
medicinal celebrity of various substances 
have to this hour survived the traditions 
of their superstitious origin; coral, for 
instance, which was considered as pos- 
sessed of the power of keeping off evil 
spirits, and rendering effete the malefices 
of the evil eye, was constantly worn as 
an amulet; and Paracelsus informs us 
that it should be worn round the necks 
of infants as an admirable preservative 
against fits, sorcery, charms, and poisons. 
We still find necklaces of this substance 
suspended by fond mothers and nurses 
round the necks of infants. In the 
West Indies these chaplets are worn by 
the negroes as a magic protection against 
Obiism, and they even affirm that the 
colour of the coral is affected by the state 
of health of the wearer, and becomes 
paler when he is ill. 

The irrational belief in the mysterious 
powers of certain remedies went so far 
in former days, that when they were ap- 
plied to the weapon that had inflicted an 
injury, their indirect sympathetic action 
was considered as effectual as if they had 
been used to heal the wound. ‘The sym- 
pathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
which was nothing else but pulverized 
green vitriol, was eulogized in a discourse 
pronounced by its inventor, at Mont- 
pellier, in 1658. Our James I. purchased 
this wonderful discovery from Sir Kenelm, 
who pretended that he had obfained it 
from a Carmelite Friar, who had learned 
it in America and Persia, This super- 
Stitious practice is alluded to by Walter 
Scott, in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel :” 


“* But she has ta’en the broken lance, 
And wash’d it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o’er and o’er.”” 


_ Dryden has also illustrated this absur- 
dity in his ‘Enchanted Island,” where 
Ariel says— 

“ Anoint the sword which pierced him, with this 


Weapon-salve, and wrap it close from air 
Till I have time to visit it again.” 
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Sir Kenelm’s sympathetic powder was 
applied in the same manner ; the weapon 
being covered with ointment and dressed 
three times a day. But it was not men- 
tioned that at the same time the wound 
was to be brought together, and boun« 
up with clean linen bandages for seve 
days. This wonderful cure was then 
simply the process of what surgeons cal! 
healing by first intention, which means 
uniting the lips of the wound without 
suppuration. Dr. Paris apprehends thiat 
this secret was suggested to the worthy 
knight by the cures operated by the rust 
of the spear of Telephus, which, accord- 
ing to Homer, healed the injuries it had 
occasioned ; and this rust was most pro- 
bably verdigris. 

To this day the Irish peasantry, and 
even many of the superior classes, firmly 
believe in the malevolent and destructive 
effect of the evil eye, when cast upon 
man or beast. Hence the absurd custom 
that prevails, especially in the westeri 
provinces, of adding ‘‘ God bless it !’’ to 
any expression of admiration ; and if per- 
chance a Sassenagh traveller exclaimed 
“ What a sweet child!” or “ What a fine 
cow !” without the adjunctive benediction, 
he would be suspected of malefice, and 
the priest forthwith summoned to save 
the devoted victim of sorcery. In Scol- 
land dairy-maids drive cattle with a 
switch of the mountain ash, or roan-tree, 
considered as held sacred since the days 
of Druidism; and in some districts the 
sheep and lambs are made to pass through 
a hoop of its wood on the first day ot 
May. 

The toad was also considered to be 
possessed of marvellous qualities for the 
cure of various maladies, more especially 
the stone that was supposed to be occa- 
sionally found in the reptile’s head, and 
which was called Crapaudina. Lupton, 
in his seventh book of ** Notable Things,”’ 
thus instructs us how to obtain it. “ You 
shall knowe whether the tode-stone be 
the ryght and perfect stone or not. 
Holde the stone before a tode, so that he 
may see it; and if it be a ryght and truc 
stone, the tode will leape towarde it and 
make as though he would snatch it, he 
envies so much that man should have this 
stone.” This famous toad-stone is simply 
one of the fossil teeth of various fishes, 
and is chiefly formed of phosphate of lime. 
Its high polish and convexity has olten 
induced lapidaries to have it set in rings 
and other jewels, to which marvellous 
powers were attached. _ 












Pulverized toads were not ouly em- 
ployed in medicine with supposed advan- 
tage, but were also considered a slow but 
certain poison. Solander relates, that a 
Roman woman, desirous of poisoning her 
husband, gave him this substance; but 
instead of attaining her criminal desire, 
it cured him of a dropsy that had long 
perplexed him. Boccaccio relates the 
story of Pasquino and Simona, two young 
lovers, who, wandering in a_ garden 
plucked some sage-leaves, with which 
Pasquino rubbed his teeth and gums. In 
a few minutes he fell ill and expired. 
Simona, accused of being his assassin, 
was brought before a magistrate, who 
ordered anu iminediate investigation of 
the matter, when, on proceeding to the 
carden, Simona, after relating the parti- 
culars of the case, took some leaves from 
the same plant and used them in a similar 
manner. In a few minutes the lovers 
were reunited in death ; when it was dis- 
covered that a large toad was under the 
root of the plant to which it had com- 
municated its deadly venom. 

Regarding unlawful cures, have we not 
seen vaccination, when first introduced, 
condemned from the very pulpit as an 
impious interference in a disease which 
seemed to have been assigned to man- 
kind by the Creator as an inevitable doom? 
Did not these desperate bigots even pro- 
nounce that we were not warranted to 
seek in the brute creation a human re- 
medy or preservative ? What is still more 
worthy of remark, is the coincidence of 
a similar idea in India, where the greatest 
obstacle vaccination encountered arose 
from a belief that the natural small-pox 
was a dispensation of a malicious deity, 
called Muah-ry-Umma, or rather that the 
disease was an incarnation of the goddess 
herself into the person who was affected 
by it: the fear of irritating her, and of 
exposing themselves to her resentment, 
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necessarily rendered the natives ayers; 
to vaccination, until it was impressed 
upon their easy belief that AWZah-ry-Uining 
had altered her mind, and chosen this Lew 
and milder mode of manifesting her visits 
to her votaries. 

Could there ever have existed a more 
superstitious belief than that which vested 
in the regal touch a healing power? Yer 
from Edward the Confessor to the ac. 
cession of the House of Hanover it was 
generally thought in these realms that 
our kings could cure scrofula with their 
anointed fingers ! 

Dr. Paris’s truly philosophic remarks 
on this subject, in his valuable work en- 
titled “ Pharmacologia,” are worthy of 
quotation :—“ Credulity, although it is 
nearly allied to superstition, yet differs 
from it widely. Credulity is an un- 
bounded belicf in what is possible, al- 
though destitute of proof, and perhaps of 
probability; but superstition is a belief 
in what is wholly repugnant to the laws 
of the physical and moral world. Cre- 
dulity is a far greater source of error than 
superstition ; for the latter must be al- 
ways more limited in its influence, and 
can exist only, to any considerable extent, 
in the most ignorant portions of society ; 
whereas the former diifuses itself througli 
the minds of all classes, by which the 
rank and dignity of science are degraded, 
its valuable labours confounded with the 
vain pretensions of empiricism, and igno- 
rance is enabled to claim for itself the 
prescriptive right of delivering oracles, 
amidst all the triumph of truth and the 
progress of philosophy. Credulity has 
been justly defined be/ief without reason, 
while scepticism, its opposite, 1s reason 
without belief, and the natural and inva- 
riable consequence of credulity; for it 
may be observed that men who believe 
without reason, are succeeded by others 
whom no reasoning can convince.” 
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By Lieut. Warnerrorp, R.N. 





No. 8. —THE ANDROMEDA. 


On the 7th of August, 1807, the And/,o- 
eda, Captain Gilmore, a fine barque of 
four hundred tons burthen, left Liverpool 
for Quebec, Lower Canada. She was 
chartered by a Mr. Robert Leister, and 
carried out 107 emigrants, of whom forty- 
eight were agricultural labourers, nine 
carpenters, and threesmiths, the tale of 107 
being made up by the wives and children 
of such amongst them as were married. 
This emigration had been organized by 
the exertions, and at the cost, of Mr. 
Leister, the fourth and youngest son of a 
Cumberland farmer ; one of those restless, 
enterprising Englishmen whose ardently- 
embraced vocation is to go forth, subdue, 
possess, and people the wildernesses of the 
earth, and to whom it is mainly owing that 
the British drum-beat ceases not through- 
out the year to salute with its reved//é the 
rising sun. He had married very early, 
and at nine-and-twenty years of age was 
the father of eight children—seven boys 
and one girl—with an unclouded prospect 
of being yet more abundantly happy, as 
he, we are taught by highest authority, 
_ will always be who has his quiver full of 
such blessings. It is not surprising 
that Robert Leister, finding himself so 
favoured, should anxiously cast about to 
discover the best means of preserving 
those actual and prospective blessings ; 
and the transfer of himself, wife and 
them to the New World suggested itself 
as the likeliest mode by which that de- 
sirable object could be attained. This 
had been, we are told, his fixed idea for 
along time, and at last, and towards the 
close of the year 1805, just about when 
the echoes of the cannon of Trafalgar 
were awakening Kurope from iis stupor of 
despair, a very considerable legacy, be- 
queathed by a female relative, consisting 
chiefly of cash in Consols, enabled him to 
carry out that idea upon a tolerably ex- 
tensive scale. His intention was, it 
seems, to settle in the United States, and 
desirous of personally ascertaining where 
he might, with the fairest prospect of 
permanent success, locate himself, he 
took passage in the Oxeida, an American 





packet-ship, bound for New York, 01 
the 17th of November. The voyage was 
prosperous enough till the Oxeida reached 
the latitude of New Brunswick, when 
she was overtaken with a terrific hurri- 
cane from the E.S.E. The Oxeida was 
dismasted, and it was “ with much joy of 
heart, and seven-feet water in the hold,”’ 
that they at last made the British port of 
Halifax. . 

At Halifax Mr. Leister met with 
persons by whom le was persuaded to 
visit Upper or Western Canada, espe- 
cially the country about Lake Huron, 
which they asserted to be equal, if not 
superior in its agricultural capabilities to 
any of the Western States of the Repub- 
lic, and where, upon one sole condition 
that he should bring out a suillicient 
number of labourers from Lurope to 
clear and cultivate the land in a given 
number of years, so many thousand acres 
would be transferred to him, in fee simple, 
for nothing. 

Robert Leister listened to the voice of 
those charmers—Government agents, he 
afterwards knew for the settlement o! 
Western Canada; found his way accom- 
panied both officially and officiously by 
Messrs. Umphleby and Sellis to the 
Huron country, and finally concluded 
a bargain with the authorities for some- 
thing like one hundred thousand acres 
of forest in the vicinage of what is now 
the flourishing city of London, which 
city was even then mapped out and in 
embryo existence. Peculiarly notched 
trees marked out its future boundaries : 
the landmarks of Mr. Leister’s magnificent 
estate were equally primitive, and three 
log-huts gave ocular evideuce that the 
London of Western Canada had fairly 
budded into being. There could, in 
truth, be no question of the ultimate 
prosperity of a country possessing a soil 
richly fertile and a climate so well 
suited to animal life, especially of British 
animal life; nor that those who could 
contrive to live and work whilst the 
erass grew, would be able to lay with 
their own hands the foundations broad and 
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deep of delightful homesteads for their 
children’s children. Mr. Robert Leister 
in his journal says, he was quite aware of, 
and cheerfully accepted, these conditions 
of the future; which shows, at all events, 
that he was a singularly self-denying, 
affectionate father. 

The purchase completed, Mr. Robert 
Leister lost no time in making his way 
back to England. Arrived at his father’s 
place, in the neighbourhood of Carlisle, he 
immediately set to work engaging la- 
bourers and mechanies, by whose labours 
he hoped to realize, and no doubt, for all 
his disclaimer, in his own life-time, mag- 
nificent results. The men engaged them- 
selves for five years; he himself was to 
supply not only necessaries during the 
voyage, but for those five years, and be 
at the expense of implements, tools, seeds, 
we. At the end of the stipulated period of 
service, each emigrant would be placed in 
absolute possession of fifty fertile acres of 
cleared land and a log-house. Coloured 
cobweb, such as that, sufficed, and still 
suffices, to catch and hold bigger and 
one would, @ priori, suppose, more sen- 
sible flies than those Cumberland me- 
chanics and labourers, who sailed for 
the promised land in the highest spirits, 
and with “Cheer, boys, cheer,” though 
not then written in words, singing, riot- 
ing gleefully along their veins. 

Besides Mr. Robert Leister, his wife 
and eight children, the cabin passengers 
were Mrs. Anstey, a young wife going 
out with two daughters to join her hus- 
band, a Government employé at Toronto. 
The crew numbered twenty-seven men 
and boys—rather a short complement for 
an emigrant ship of so large tonnage as 
the Andromeda, or “ Dromedary,” as the 
sailors named her—exclusive of the cap- 
tain and his two sons, men grown, who 
were first and second mates, their father 
himself being the largest owner of the 
barque. 

Mr. Robert Leister’s experience in the 
Oneida had not been lost upon him, and 
the Avdromeda was furnished, at his in- 
stance and partly at his cost, with two 
large extra boats. To this day, and spite 
ofGovernment supervision, emigrant ships 
are rarely well supplied in that particular, 
although boats are the only wings with 
which the crew and passengers of a 
foundering, disabled, burning ship can 
hope to escape from a sea-sepulchre to 
safety. 

It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that in 1807 England was at war, 
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and although the regular War-avy of 
France had been so far swept from’ the 
seas that great sea-fights, fleets encoun. 
tering fleets, squadrons opposed to squad- 
rons, were things of the past, it was jn. 
possible in those steamless days to sy 
constantly blockade the French ports 
that single ships could not steal out, and, 
thanks to their admirable constructioy 
with the sole view to speed, often pounce 
upon and capture British merchantmen, 
French privateers, moreover, expressly 
built for the service, and more efficient 
vessels, as far as ship-carpentry went, 
never floated, were oiten met with in the 
narrow scas; whilst the largest, best- 
appointed would take long swoops out 
to the North Atlantic, not unfrequently 
venturing far southward, and if not them. 
selves taken by men-of-war—and five and 
six per day were sometimes captured only 
in the Channel—would be sure to pick up 
all unfortunate stragglers from convoying 
ships, or slow sailers. 

The Andromeda, with nine other mer- 
chant vessels, sailed under convoy of 
H.M.S. /?digle, Captain Wolfe, a fast 
ship, captured the year previously from 
the French, and added to the British 
navy by the same name. ‘There was uo 
more vigilant or skilful officer in the 
service than Captain Wolfe, and yet the 
Sapphire, a slow-sailing brig was boarded 
and carried off by La Fléche, a French pri- 
vateer, during the night, a very dark one, 
of the 14th of August, whilst in the North 
Channel, and at no great distance from Bel- 
fast. The privateer, moreover, desirous 0! 
sinking or crippling the vessels she could 
not hope to capture, fired repeatedly at 
the straggling merchantmen, the where- 
abouts of which was sufficiently marked 
by their binnacle lights, twice hitting the 
Andromeda, killing one, wounding three 
seamen, and inflicting such imjury that 
the barque was obliged to bring up 
the port of Belfast to repair damages. 
Nearly three weeks were thus consumes, 
during which Mr. Robert Leister, warne 
by the surprise of the Sapphire, procure 
from the Government stores—by payment 
it must be presumed—two small iron wl 
itzers, and a sufficient number of muske's 
to arm his men, with the necessary ami 
nition. Previously he had on board ed 
about twenty fowling-pieces, intended 1° 
service in the Huron forests in Let 
of game. It had also occurred to him wa 
although it was not likely the Hur “ 
Indians, who were generally favoura® 
to the British rule, would wantonly attac 
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so large a settlement as he should be able 
to form at the outset, the possession of 
two pieces of artillery would be a great 
additional security, savages notoriously 
having a very sincere and wholesome 
dread of cannon. 

On the 4th of September, the A,dro- 
weda continued her voyage, this time 
without convoy. For the first few days, 
the weather was mild, the wind favour- 
able, and considerable progress was made. 
At daylight on the Sth, the look-out pro- 
claimed a sail on the weather bow. The 
stranger, whose hull was rising fast out 
of the water, was soon made out to be a 
long, low vessel, with two sharply-raking 
masts—a very mischievous-looking craft 
indeed, and quite evidently determined 
upon a near speaking acquaintance, if 
nothing further, with the English barque. 
Before long, it was seen that she was full 
of men, and had a heavy swivel-gun 
mounted amidships. Neither Captain 
Gilmore nor Mr. Leister doubted that 
she was a French privateer, if not a re- 
gularly commissioued war-vessel of that 
uation. An anxious consultation ensued, 
and it was resolved to run for it—literally 
to run for it—in the first instance ; after- 
wards fight, if fighting could not be 
avoided. ‘The Frenchman, who, disdain- 
ing disguise, had run up a tricolor, was 
fore-and-aft rigged, and upon a wind 
would slip through the water two feet 
to the Andromeda’s one. ‘The conditions 
would be reversed if the barque, a square- 
rigged ship, with the exception of the 
mizen, was put defore the wind; and 
though to do so would take the dadromeda 
out of her course, the wind blowing 
fresh from the south-east, if was deter- 
mined without much hesitation to do 
so at once. The night would be long, 
probably dark, and during it the pursuer 
inight be dropped or otierwise evaded. 
At all events, that mode of escape was 
worth trying. It as tried, and for a 
time it seemed with every prospect of 
success. ‘The Frenchman, who gave eager 
chase, rather lost than gained upon the 
Andromeda, till about 2 p.m., when a 
shift of wind favoured her, and she soon 
perceptibly lessened the distance between 
herself and the English barque. Night fell, 
but not so dark as was hoped. The 
clouds had thinned so much that the light 
of the northern stars pierced through, ren- 
dering the pursued and pursuer distinctly 
visible to each other. At about midnight, 
the Frenchman, having come up within 
cannon-shot — 4/s cannon-shot — opened 
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fire. It was then found that, in addition 
to the swivel-gun, he carried four others, 
eighteen-pounders at the least, if not 
twenty-fours. The Andromeda was hulled 
repeatedly, whilst the shot from her two 
six-pounder howitzers fell miserably short 
of the privateer. What could be done ? 
Consider the terrible position of Robert 
Leister, when, and no doubt at his vehe- 
ment peremptory instance, the expedient 
was resorted to which alone offered a 
chance of getting rid of the enemy. If 
was quite plain that the privateer would 
not doard the Androjweda—would not 
sufliciently near the barque as to give 
even her tiny howitzers the chance of 
being used with effect. “Sink or strike” 
was the message sent by every canunon- 
flash of the privateer. Now to strike, 
surrender, was for Robert Leister to ac- 
cept the utter defeat of his life. Every 
penny he possessed in the world was em- 
barked in the Awdromeda. The barque 
bore also his rich hopes; and was it in 
mau, at all events in the ordinary run of 
men—lofty-souled heroes, whom one is 
always reading of but never can shake 
hands with, are exceptional persons—to 
tamely submit to utter ruin if it could be 
avoided ?—I think not. 

The wind had risen toa gale. There 
was a heavy sea on; and by consequence 
of the shift of wind the privateer was to 
leeward as well as—choosing to be so— 
considerably astern. The /ndromedu 
was, I have said, a strongly-built vessel, 
of more than four hundred tons burthen ; 
the privateer, the name of which hia: 
never been decisively ascertained—shc 
was either the Lspiegle, Joséphine, ox 
Austerlitz; all three of which hailed from 
Bordeaux, and must have foundered or 
been otherwise lost at sea in the spring 
of 1807, neither having been afterwards 
heard of—the privateer could not, Captain 
Gilmore thought, be more than about one 
hundred and twenty, or from that to one 


hundred and fifty tons burthen. Her 


scantling, he also judged, was very slight, 
from her disinclination to come within 
the range of the Audromeda’s popguns. 
That was the case, indeed, with the ma- 
jority of French privateers, everything 
being made subordinate to lightness and 
consequent speed. 

“Strike or sink!’—The dudroined: 
struck. The British ensign was lowered 
in token thereof. After that I admit 


it was dishonourable, according to the 
axiom of legitimate, honest war, to 
inake further resistance: there can be no 
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question of that. Still, a man’s a man for 
a’ that, and a hundred times as mickle’s 
a’ that, and may, if he can, when seized 
by the throat by a merciless ruflian more 
powerful than himself, whilst pretending 
to give up watch and purse, find an op- 
portunity of tripping the rascal’s heels up. 
An Oxford casuist would not, it strikes 
me, have much difficulty in proving the 
ruse to be a perfectly justifiable one? It 
is true that such an incident as that and 
this which | am about to relate do not 
quite run upon all-fours; still the prin- 
ciple, it seems to me, is analogous in both 
cases. 

However, the question addressed to 
the Andromeda, and very plainly put, was, 
I repeat, “strikeorsink.” The Azdromeda 
struck ; hauled down the Jack in token 
thereof. Whereupon the privateer ceased 
firing, and ranged up to leeward abeam 
of the barque. The Axdromeda not be- 
ing absclutely obliged to do so, did not 
at once shorten sail, or lie-to. That she 
did not, ought, it seems to me, to have 
excited the Frenchman’s — suspicions. 
Perhaps it did, but too late. An 
order ran through the privateer com- 
mander’s trumpet for his prize to he-to 
and send a boat with the captain on board 
the victor. ‘‘ Ay, ay, Mounseer,” was the 
mocking response of Captain Gilmore, 
who, however, preferred to board his 
conqueror inthe barque herself ratherthan 
in one of her boats. The helm was at 
once put hard-a-weather; the dudromeda, 
driven to bay, turned as it were, upon thc 
pursuer, and with every sail drawing, 
rushed stem on upon her enemy at swilt- 
est speed. Il'rantie cries, orders, curses 
arcse from the privateer’s officers and crew 
the moment they comprehended the trea- 
cherous trick resorted to by /e perfide An- 
glais, but there was no chance of avoid- 
ing a collision. On came the compara- 
tively enormous mass of the 4xdromeda, 
tearing with momently increasing swift- 
ness through the waters, and presently 
striking the slightly scantled privateer 
about midships, literally cut her asunder, 
passed on, luffed as soon as possible, 
and if was seen that the work was 
very effectually done. The privateer had 
disappeared. Two boats were lowered 


to pick up such of the crew, if any, as 
might be floating upon some fragment of 
the wreck, some loose spar, or by their 
own might of swimming, but not one was 
found. ‘The operation of lowering boats 
under such circumstances is a tedious, 
dangerous one, or rather was a tedious, 
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dangerous one, for it is quickly done now 
and, I have said, there was a wild 
sea on. 


The Frenchman had been disposed 
of, but the far mightier elements would 
not be so rebuked, silenced. The wing 
continued to rise, and veering towards 
the south-east, drove in its tempest fury 
the Axdromeda still farther out of her 
course. ‘The privateer’s shot had in one 
instance it was found struck the Ado. 
meda between wind and water ; the sterp. 
post had been loosened, the barque leaked 
fearfully, and it was necessary to keep 
the pumps in constant action. The 
weather was so thick that no observation 
was possible, and where shemight actually 
be or whither driving was problematical, 
To swift destruction it was soon but too 
apparent. Towards the close of the 
second day after the sinking of the French 
privateer, an electric storm broke upon 
the unfortunate emigrant slip; the main- 
mast was splintered, destroyed. The 
second mate, one of Captain Gilmore’s 
sons, aud James Turner, a smith, were 
killed. After this the Andromeda made 
water so fast that it became evident the 
only resource, unless some port was 
speedily made, and that was a forlorn hope, 
would be the boats. And boats could 
hardly live in that furious sea. Happily 
the violence of the wind abated, and 
though it could not be hoped that any 
excrtion or device could keep the Audro- 
med many days from foundering, there 
would be time enough to provision the 
boats, and should an observation, when 
it could be taken, show that Jand was 
within a moderate distance, the lives 
of all might be saved. 

It would only be at the last moment, and 
when it was impossible to else escape with 
life, that Robert Leister would abandon a 
ship in which his all was embarked. He 
had unfortunately not insured the stores, 
implements, arms, &c., he was taking 
out, and the thought occurred that 
it might have been as well, perhaps 
much better, to have surrendered to, 
instead of drowning those hapless French- 
men. However, that was past prays 
for. An observation was at last obtained, 
and it was found that the 4dromeda was m 
about forty-nine degrees of north latitude 
and seventy-six degrees east longitude— 
that is to say, off, and at no great dis- 
tance from, the coast of Labrador. The 
wind, which had fallen to a moderate 
breeze, was easterly, and if the Andromeda 
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eould be kept afloat till she could be 
bedded in one of the muddy inlets to be 
found along that, in the main, iron shore, 
his carpenters might soon render her suf- 
ficiently seaworthy to sail through the 
Belleisle Strait into the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence. At all events the cargo, 
stores, &c., would be saved. ‘The boats, 
if the .dadromeda were past repair, would 
safely convey passengers and crew to 
Newfoundland, or other civilized portion 
of British America, where a vessel could 
be obtained to fetch off all that had been 
left behind. Every exertion, consequently, 
was made to keep the Andromeda from 
eoing down, Leister taking his turn at 
the pumps with the rest, and on the morn- 
ing of the 13th of September, which rose 
bright and clear, land was deseried about 
four leagues off, to the south-westward. 
Captain Gilmore believed it to be Belle 
{sland, at the entrance of the strait of 
that name; but not only the observation 
first taken, but a subsequent one, must 
have been incorrectly calculated; the 
land seen being really a part of the Labra- 
dor coast some hundred miles westward 
of that island. The Axzdromeda, in fact, 
had entered and sailed some distance up 
Davis’s Strait, and was slowly approach- 
ing the desolate north-western coast of 
Labrador. 

Still land was land, desolate as if ap- 
peared; the pulses of hope again beat 
high on board the unlucky emigrant ship, 





and boats were manned to accelerate the 
slow progress of the barque by towing. 
This had some effect, but the shore was 
still at least two leagues distant, when a 
gale arose with a suddenness common in 
those high latitudes, as in the tropics, 
though rarely so fieree—violent. It did 
not require a violent gale to send the 
already sinking Axdromeda to the bottom. 
There was barely time, long as had 
the catastrophe been expected and 
prepared for, to take to the boats 
before the barque made her final 
plunge. Every one was, however, safely 
taken off, a large quantity of provisions 
had been secured, as well as a number of 
implements and tools, and about three 
hours afterwards all but one of the boats 
shot safely into a comparatively sheltered 
inlet some miles westward of Cape We- 
beck. ‘The missing boat, in which were 
Mrs. Anstey and her daughters, had, 
through some mismanagement, capsised. 
Not one life was saved. After enduring 
much hardship, those who had succeeded 
in landing on the coast of Labrador 
found their way to Saint John’s, New- 
foundland, whence the great majority of 
the emigrants sailed for Halifax. Mr. 
Leister, with his family and a few of the 
men he had brought out, went on to the 
Huron territory, and, though terribly 
crippled in means, he succeeded in 
achieving, during his own lifetime, a sub- 
stantial, if somewhat rude, independence. 
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Tome again! ‘Those who have never 
experienced the same can form no idea 
of the mingled emotions which sweep 
across the soul of the returned wanderer 
who treads her native soil after an ab- 
sence of five years and over. She knows 
she is beneath her native sky, and yet it 
is not home. For oh! that busy work- 
man, Time, hath wrought such wondrous 
changes during her absence! Buildings 
have risen, as if by magic, on many a 
spot where, in other years, the velvet 
verdure grew undisturbed. Others have 
been razed to the ground, that in other 
days were familiar to her eye, and mag- 
nificent edifices erected in their stead, or 
else the spot left vacant. There is hardly 
a locality left unaltered, and the changed 
aspect causes « liomesick, soulsick emo- 
tion. Doubtless this is the effect of a 
morbid sensibility, but a weakness to 
which I cannot help yielding, never- 
theless. 

Yet, ah! how much deeper the sad- 
ness with which I note the change in the 
friends [ loved in other days! Children 
lave grown to man and womanhood, 
while many whom I left in their life’s 
fresh bloom have grown old and faded. 
And so many are gone! Ay, where? 
Ah! scattered with the four winds of 
heaven. 

Many have grown earth-weary, and 
lain down to their dreamless slumber. 
Some of these were aged, ripe for the 
harvest of the pale Reaper. Yes, in the 
old homestead where, in my childhood’s 
vears, I so loved to linger, there is a 
vacant chair. And she who never failed 
to greet me with tenderness, and give 
me her blessing when I left for the far 
clime, is not there to welcome the wan- 
derer home. Aged saint! may I be 
permitted to meet thee in that better 
clime over the river, where death is not, 
nor sorrow, nor age, but life and glad- 
ness, and youth eternal ! 

And many whom I miss were in the 
clad morning of their lives—commenced 
the earth-race with me, but grew weary 
before me. And now the eyes that were 
brighter than the stars of the Southern 
skies are closed forever. Dust is on the 
smooth brows, and mingles with each 
vich tress of hair. The ringing voices 
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that wished me God speed are hushed j: 
the toinb’s dread silence. : 

Charlie! my blithe, joyous schoolmate 
where art thou, with thy blue, laughine 
eye, thy brown, wavy locks, and eushine 
laughter ? Alas ! given as a sacrifice on 
thy country’s altar. There,’neath Southern 
skies, with none hut strangers beside thy 
cot to fan thy fevered brow and cool thy 
parched lips, thy life went out. ; 
_ I wonder if any one who stood by thee 
in that hour thought to “kiss thee for 
thy mother !” 

Yes, there he sleeps, in the soldier’s 
grave, in a lone spot just outside New 
Orleans; there, where the mighty Father 
of Waters glides, where the flowers grow 
bewilderingly gorgeous, and the mocking. 
bird fills the moonlit night with its won- 
drous melody, as it flits through mag. 
nolia grove and orange bower. Charlie! as 
I wander back in fancy to that spot so 
wondrously fair, where thou sleepest, 
amid the beauties of which I have so 
often lingered in days agone, it seems a 
fitting place for thy last repose. Human 
imagination could not conceive of a fairer 
bed for thee. The sweet, gorgeous flowers 
of the Southern clime grow all about 
thee, and the Mississippi rolls ceaselessly 
onward, murmuring requiems for the 
soldier’s repose. 

%: sXe K ¥ 

Yes, my home, thou art changed, yet 
what though years have rolled above me 
—what though mid fairer scenes I’ve 
roamed—yvet I have never ceased to love 
thee, my childhood’s dear and happy 
home; but, in all my wanderings, ‘ml 
fairer scenes than they who linger neath 
Northern skies can even dream of, I’ve 
ever wandered back in fancy to the old 
New England shore, and lingered lovingly 
at the shrine of home. 

V’ve been rocked in the cradle of the 
deep; sailed thousands of miles on the 

lue Atlantic; been tossed mountain high 
on its billows and foam when the fierce 
tempest raged; sat for hours on deck 
and looked abroad on the watery expanse, 
with nought but the blue sea around me 
and blue sky above, watching the gambols 
of the monsters of the deep; Ihave gazed 
on the sublime spectacle of a thunder- 
storm at sea, and seen sunrise, sunset, a2 
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moonrise at sea, of which pen of mine 
can never give an adequate idea. I have 
been awe-stricken by the sublime yet 
awful grandeur of the sea in all its phases; 
the visible presence of Omnipotence, if I 
may so dare to term it; for surely God 
is there seen and heard, if in any of His 
works. Send an infidel out into the 
midst of the ocean, and methinks he will 
be forced to acknowledge that truly there 
is a God. 

I have crossed the Gulf of Mexico; 
gazed with delight and wonder upon the 
different phases of those beautiful waters ; 
the deep blue like the Atlantic, the milky 
white of the Florida Reefs, and the trans- 
parent clearness of the Bahama Banks 
and Tortugas Islands, so clear that we 
could see the very bottom of the Gulf, 
and the sponges, coral, &c., growing 
thereon. 

Oh, those days and nights on the Gulf ! 
—shall lever forget them?—when we 
floated so near the Isle of Beauty, Cuba, 
that the soft breezes from its shores 
wafted to our delighted senses the 
wondrous odour of its orange flowers. 

One night, in particular, will never 
fade from iny memory’s tablets. We 
spent the whole night on deck, both be- 
cause it was so sultry in the cabin, for 
we were passing through tropical heat, 
though in December, and also because 
we wished to see the Hole in the Wall— 
on the coast of Florida, which we were 
to pass that night. 

And we were amply repaid for our 
night-long vigils by the beauty of the 
scene. Above us and around, the clear, 
undulating sea, its monotony beautifully 
relieved by the red, green, and blue flashes 
of phosphorous light which blazed over 
the water in the wake of our barque 
continuously; and the glittering stars 
looking so bright, and low, as is common 
in those latitudes, as if coming nearer 
and nearerto us. 


And there, beneath the glowing skies,” 


we sang, ever and anon, through the long 
hours of that tropic night, the dear old 
lays of the home we had left many a 
league behind. And our voices came 
echoing back to us over the waters with 
a power and sweetness which even now 
thrill me. Music at sea, with the star- 


lit sky above, and the illimitable waves 
around, oh! it must be heard and enjoyed 
to be conceived of. 

We entered the Mississippi River 
through the South Pass, and my first im- 
pressions of that mighty stream I can 
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never forget. As my eye dwelt upon its 
breadth, its powerful current, its bends, 
its awful depths, I felt that rightly it was 
termed the Father of Waters. Broad- 
swelling river! one must live upon thy 
banks, see thee in all thy phases, glide up 
and down thy bosom in thy floating 
palaces, to comprehend thy awful vast- 
ness. 

The ever-varying scene of loveliness 
on which I feasted as we glided along 
formed a picture which will hang for evei 
fadeless on memory’s walls. Along each 
bayk, all the way from the Pass to the 
City of New Orleans, the views were 
nore wondrously fair than I, in my wildest 
imaginings, had ever dreamed of. The 
orange groves alone were suflicient to 
charm my senses, for I never before had 
seen one. One who has never seen an 
orange grove can form no idea of its 
beauty. The leaves are deep green and 
glossy, amid which the bright, golden. 
hued fruit gleaming, forms a contras‘ 
wondrously beautiful 

Then the deep velvety, resplendent 
verdure, so much richer than had eve: 
before greeted my Northern eye; the 
splendid sugar plantations, in the fields 
of which the negroes were at work, men, 
women and children, dressed in blue 
homespun and white “domestic,” their 
heads adorned with gay bandannas ; tlie 
magnificent villas of the planters, with 
the white cabins of the negroes gleaming 
in the rear; and lastly, but by no means 
least, the “sail” of all classes gliding 
= us, all combined to form a scene of 

eauty well-nigh intoxicating. 

As we neared the city the scenes were 
more beattiful, The creo swarming 
with merchant princes of all nations and 
tongues ; negroes loading and unloading 
cotton; the numerous quays, with their 
forests of shipping of all sizes and classes, 
from the minute and gaudily adorned 
pleasure-boat to the huge man-of-war, 
the leviathian gf the seas, all met my 
wondering gaze. 

[ve whirled away the winter months 
in New Orleans, revelling in all the 
glories of summer, and knew, as I decked 
my room with roses, and stood beneatl!: 
the orange and fig-trees, and plucked the 
fruit therefrom, that my New England 
home was robed in snow. And, as I’ve 
lingered over its beauties, both in and 
around the city, dwelt upon the loveliness 
of its private residences, sat in its Jack- 
son-square and feasted my beauty-loving 


eyes upon the bewildering —— and 
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moving objects around me, not the least 
bewildering of which were the gay pro- 
menaders; the brilliant, laughter-loving, 
piquant French girl; the dark-eyed 
Spanish senorita, with her wealth of 
raven tresses; the languishing Cuban 
maiden, beautiful as a dream of her own 
fair Isle of Beauty, and, in the distance, 
the superb Creole woman, whose magni- 
ficent hair and eyes area fortune in them- 
selves. 1 have stood within its Cathedral 
walls, listening to the sublime music of 
vespers; sat inits French theatre, and 
seen the glittering of diamonds worn by 
the dark-eyed beauties of the South; 
rode over its shell-road, sailed on its Lake 
Pontchartrain by moonlight; gazed upon 
its gorgeous flowers. I have thought, 
surely the garden of Eden must have 
been here, incongruous though the sup- 
position were. 

Oh, fair South-land, they who would 
know thee as thou art must go and linger 
‘neath thy sunny skies. I’ve roved amid 
orange groves and: magnolia blossoms in 
Mississippi and Louisiana, inhaling their 
rare odour; [ have twined the scarlet 
blossoms of the pomegranate in my hair ; 
I’ve roamed in the Southern forests, ga- 
thering the gorgeous oleander, the frag- 
rant magnolia, and the bright myrtle, 
wild orange, acacia, and other gorgeous 
flowers of an almost tropic clime, that 
there grow wildly luxuriant. [ve sat in 
the dense shade of those interminable 
forest-trees, cypress, oak, bay-tree, their 
deep verdureinterspersed with thesombre- 
hued Spanish moss; and, as I have lis- 
tened to the melody of the bright-winged 
birds that flit from bough to bough in 
those forest solitudes, a voice is whispered 
there, even as out on the lone sea, “ God 
is here.” 

I’ve lived on vast cotton plantations, 
on the banks of the Mississippi, which, 
in the high-water season, were nearly 
overflowed; and when the water was 
up T’ve sailed for miles over submerged 
cotton-fields, paddling my own canoe, 
though always followed by some ever- 
faithful knight or lady of ebon colour, so 
as to assist me in case of accident. And 
in the season when cotton was open l’ve 
roved over those same fields, snow-white 
with cotton as far as the eye could reach, 
listening to the songs of the merry- 
hearted children of toil as they hoed or 
picked the cotton,—men, women, and 
children, 

I have dwelt in the splendid villa of the 
lordly planter; sat at his superb table 
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poms with its weight of rich plate and 
ainties; and I’ve whiled away hours in 
the negroes’ cabins downat the “quarter” 
mingling with those swarthy-browed chil. 
dren in their Christmas and other holida 
_— and feastings, always delighting 
them with my presence, as their Lore 
bress yer, honey | Bress yer sweet 
face, young missus!” “Give de white 
lady de biggest piece!” “You is ap 
angel, all but de wings!” “Take me 
wid yer when yer goes to de Norf, Miss 
Mollie!” ‘You hush, now, Pete! Miss 
Mollie done said as how I is gwine home 
with her!” &c., &c., amply testified. 

Yes, Pve seen Southern life in all its 
phases; in the city and in the country; 
mn lovely villas and in white-washed loo. 
cabins. I’ve glided up and down the 
Father of Waters in its floating palaces, 
from where it mingles its waves with the 
gulf to where it sends forth its daughter, 
the Ohio; glided up the Ohio to Cincin- 
nati, feasting my soul upon the magnif- 
cent scenery of that noble stream; roved 
on the old Kentucky shore, and lingered 
in raptures over the falls at Louisville. 

Eut to return to the Mississippi. As 
I’ve lingered on the steamer’s deck by 
mooulight, listening to the rapturous 
music of the band on board, which had 
tempted me forth from the luxurious 
splendour of the ladies’ cabin, I’ve 
thought,— 

“Oh! moonlight and music on the 
Mississippi! Who that has not enjoyed 
it can conceive of its sublimity ?” 

I’ve lingered in all those places onthe 
Ohio river-banks which have since be- 
come immortal in the history of our 
country, from Fort Jackson, below New 
Orleans, to its blood-stained heights of 
Fort Pillow, in Tennessee. New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge, and Port Hudson, m 
Louisiana; Natchez and Vicksburg m 
Mississippi; Memphis, in Tennessee, 
and other minor places on the river, bave 
each and all been my home. 

Vicksburg, the City of a Hundred 
Hills, whose name for these last two 
years has been as familiar on the other 
side of the Atlantic as here—there, m 
the renowned “Sky Parlour,” was my 
delightful home for ten months. “Sky 
Parlour” is a house standing on the 
highest bluff in Vicksburg, about two 
squares back from the river, from which 
the views around the city, up and down 
the river for miles, and the opposite shore 
of Louisiana, are most magnificent. 

And it was there I was sojourms 
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when the war burst forth upon our land. 
And when they commenced to fortify the 
city I retired to Bolivar, Mississippi, 
900 miles up the river from Vicksburg. 
During the last eighteen months of my 
stay in eae les being after the 
war broke out—lI was as truly a prisoner, 
as far as getting home to New England 
was concerned, as I should be now within 
the Libby Prison walls, for I could not 
get, permission to cross the lines to come 
ome ; could not send a word home, nor 
receive a line therefrom. But I was not 
unhappy. Oh,no. For though, of course, 
owing to the change in the times, and in 
all things, our sources of pleasure and 
enjoyment were not so numerous as be- 
fore, yet, nevertheless, we still had not a 
few comforts and enjoyments. 

While I could hear from home I never 
felt a pang of home-sickness, although so 
truly a stranger in a strange land. Aye, 
strange land, indeed; for, if a person 
cross the Atlantic, methinks the scene 
that meets his eye on the other continent 
can seem no more foreign to him than 
those of the South appear to the 
Northerner. There is nothing there to 
remind him of home. 

In the first place, the face of the 
country, the trees, the flowers, the ver- 
dure, the soil, the one mighty and muddy 
river, all are as foreign to what he has 
been accustomed to as if he had stepped 
into another planet. Then the styles of 
architecture, the looks of the people, 
iheir modes of living, customs, language, 
accent and pronunciation, all are wholly 
unlike what one is familiar with north of 
\[ason and Dixon’s line. 

Still, notwithstanding all this, I never 
felt alone, as long as I could communi- 
eate with the land of the Pilgrims. But, 
when I suddenly found myself hopelessly 
shut off from my native soil by the 
horrors of war, | at first experienced a 
feeling of isolation I never shall forget. 
But it lasted not long, for I soon remem- 
bered that though alone, yet 1 was xof 
‘lone. For One was with me, having 
whom, we need never seem alone, though 
“ll of earth desert us. He who never 
lorsakes those who put their trust in 
ifim; He who is strength to the weak, 
snd protection to the helpless, even the 
‘one one’s God. And I trusted that in 
iis own good time He would restore me 
0 the home and friends from which I 
iad so long been severed. 

And so, until I became afflicted with 
entire loss of health, cheerfully I tarried 


~ 


there with the dark-eyed children of the 
strange clime, with whom I had sojourned 
so long that they seemed near and dear 
even as my own. Right merrily we lived 
in our cabin on the banks of the Sun- 
flower river, eating our rancid bacon and 
corn hoe-cakes, which we grew to think 
delicious fare; drinking our sweet-potato 
coffee and sassafras tea, which soon be- 
came as palatable as old Java and Bohea ; 
wearing our homespun “ domestic” robes 
and uncouth shoes, the latter manu- 
factured not by a Lynn knight of the 
last, but by a plantation negro; not of 
_— kid, but of a nondescript mate- 
rial ! 

To be sure this was a different sort of 
existence from what we lived at Rose- 
ville, just outside New Orleans ; at Mag- 
nolia Grove Hall, in the environs of 
Baton Rouge, and at Sky Parlour, in 
Vicksburg; yet it was not without its 
joys, though minus the luxuries we had 
so long been used to. We used to cross 
the river and have grand rambles in the 
beautiful woods of Arkansas. We ga- 
thered and stored bushels of pecan-nuts, 
pea-nuts, and pop-eorn, and dried quan- 
tities of muscadines, wild grapes and 
persimmons, which we thought luxuries. 

We had grand fishing excursions on 
the river, in our skiffs and “ dug-outs.” 
We roved in the forest around our home, 
gathering flowers and berries, and singing 
till the wooded aisles rang again. These 
rambles were exciting, for we were in 
constant expectation—TI laugh as I think 
of it now—of meeting with the “ Yankee 
soldiers,” of whom we—i.e. my com- 
panions—had a decided dread, and of 
whom we often heard as being near us. 

I always quieted their alarm, however, 
by assuring them that Pd be guarantee 
for their safety if we should happen to 
meet with a scouting party, for I’d tell 
the soldiers that I was a “ born Yankee,” 
and for my sake they would not molest 
us. Besides which, [ assured them that 
I had known the Yankees from infancy, 
and I was quite sure the soldiers were 
far too gentlemanly to disturb ladies and 
children. And the sable attendants who 
always accompanied us in our pleasant 
excursions, Chloe and Pete, always de- 
clared— 

“Lor sakes, young missus, we isn’t 
ewine to be afeard if we does meet Massa 
Abe Linkum’s sogers, bekase we knows 
as how dem gemmen isn’t gwiue to hurt 
us |” 

Ah, the ea knew 
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“a thing or two.” And I knew, by the 
twinkle of their great black eyes, that 
they hoped we would meet with “ Massa 
Abe Linkum’s soldiers !” 

Such were our out-of-door pleasures. 
Then, within, we still had our books, our 
music, our flowers, our work and our 
studies, our speeches, dialogues, recita- 
tions, and even our ¢éableaux ; clinging 
all we could to the dear pursuits and 
pastimes of the joyous days gone by. 

Yes, we were happy, even in our com- 
paratively desolate and isolated home of 
the Southern wilderness, But I was des- 
tined to see greater happiness before I 
should reach New Deciead soil again, and 
more exquisite than I had ever known in 
rosperous times, in the fairest homes 
eneath the Southern skies. Yes, and 
where did I find it ? Was it amid scenes 
of ease, and luxury, and splendour? No, 
far from it; but, strangely though the 
assertion may sound, it was amid suf- 
fering of all kinds, and death in every 
terrible form, that I experienced my first 
real happiness. 

Reader, do you know the exquisite 
pleasure to be derived from doing good 
to others? Unless you have realized it 
from actual experience you can form no 
conception of it. During my stay at 
Memphis, Tennessee, there was a call for 
woman’s aid in the military hospitals. I 
had never in my life been within a hos- 
pital, and had no very definite ideas of 
the place ; but I hesitated not; I seemed 
to hear a voice whisper—“ Go! do what 
thou canst, and sweet shall be thy 
reward.” 

I went, and oh! sweet, indeed, was 
my reward. Jor nine months I tarried 
within the walls of the Jefferson U. S. 
General Hospital, ministering to the sick 
and wounded soldiers who languished 
there. And though, in years before, in 
the fair Southern scenes, I had thought I 
knew happiness, and thought there might 
be many a year of unalloyed happiness in 
store for me, yet I shallalways look back 
upon those nine months spent beside the 
cot of the wounded and dying as the 
happiest season of my whole life. 

I witnessed scenes of sadness there, of 
course. Ah, yes. Never, till then, had 


I looked upon death. But there, almost 
daily was it my lot to stand beside some 
dying couch and mark the change, the 
look that comes but once in the human 
face; wipe the death-dew from the pallid 
brow ; cool the parched lip ; listen to the 
dying message of love breathed for the 
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dear ones left in the far home ; received 
into my heart the last earth-sigh, clos d 
the death-dimmed eye, and leave u : 

the soldier’s brow a kiss for the mathe. 
the wife, the sister afar. Yes, those were 
hours, and yet not without their alloy of 
peaceful satisfaction. For it was sweet 
that to me was vouchsafed the sad privi. 
lege of ministering to these in their dying 
hour, as only woman can; these noble 
ones, dying in the arms of the stranger 
so far from their friends ; where no tender 
mother, nor wife, nor sister could smooth 
their dying pillow. 

There were hours of sadness and scenes 
painful enough to move the most hard. 
ened heart. Yet oh! there was joy— 
there was exquisite pleasure, there was 
happiness unutterable arising from the 
consciousness that I was doing good to 
those suffering fellow-beings, though ever 
so little, and that my efforts were appre- 
ciated, and had gained for me the grate- 
ful love of those whom I was trying to 
serve. My only regret was, that lack of 
physical strength would not permit me to 
do more for their benefit. Yet what I 
did brought truly the sweet reward which 
the whispering voice had promised me at 
the outset. 

Oh! for all the wealth of Golconda’s 
mines I would not exchange the recollec- 
tion of the thrill of sweet, strange happi- 
ness which would sweep over iy soul 
when, as I went through the wards, I 
could see cach wan, pallid face light up 
with gladness as I came, and listen to 
the words of gratitude poured forth to 
me. 
“Oh, how I thank you!” ‘ May God 
bless you for your kindness to me!” 
** Ah! no one has ever spoken to me as 
you do since I left my mother.” “ You 
seem just like my sister.” “My wile 
says I must tell you she never forgets to 
mention your name in her prayers for 
your goodness to me; and my little boy 
and girl each send you a kiss for your 
kindness to their father. There 1s my 
wife’s last letter, which I want you to 
read to me.” 

These and many other kindred words 
were daily breathed to me, and were to 
my soul the sweetest music it nad evel 
heard, echoing through the silent chan- 
bers of my heart long after they had fallen 
upon the outward ear. | 

On one of the hottest days of a Southern 
summer, I sat beside the cot on which lay a 
dying soldier boy ; not more than seven 
teen years, at most, could have been his. 
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And the beautiful face would have 
charmed a Raphacl, so spiritually beauti- 
ful it was. He had been shot through 
the lungs, and could not live. Even then 
the hue of death was stealing over his 
beautiful features, and the blue eyes were 
dimming. 

Thad sat for hours fanning him and 
moistening his eager lip with the cooling 
ice. All at once the long lashes were 
lifted, and, fixing his dying eyes on me 
with an expression | ever shall remember, 
he said— 

“TY wonder if our spirits will be al- 
lowed to come back after we die, and 
hover around those we love, and guard 
them from evil and from suffermg? My 
mother used to teach me that it would 
be so.” 

“JT don’t know, Willie. What made 
you think of it now *” I said. 

“Qh,” he said, “I feel as though I 
were dying ; yes, this must be death, for 
see how cold my hands are, and it is dark 
tome. I can hardly see you, and my 
pain is all gone. And I wanted to tell 
you that, if I do die, I’ll come back, if 
I’m allowed; and, if I have the power to 
hover near you, and guard you from harm, 
and pain, and trouble, and sorrow, [ will. 
Oh, yes! You shall never know sorrow! 
1’ll be your guardian angel always! yours 
und mother’s! I love you next to 
mother.” 

He died that night; and, as I closed 
the veined lids over the beautiful eyes, 
whose light was for ever quenched, kissed 
the pure, childish forehead, whereon was 
not a trace of care, of sorrow, of sin, and 
severed a brown curl from the many that 
so soon were to mingle with the dust, I 
wondered if the spirit just released from 
that beautiful casket of clay would be 
permitted to be my guardian angel to 
keep me from sorrow and woe ! 

Ah! I would not exchange the grate- 
ful love of the lowest soldier beside 





whose cot I have knelt and ministered, 
for the grandest honours earth can be- 
stow. ‘The emoluments of glory fade, in 
my estimation, beside the halo which 
lingers around the name of Florence 
Nightingale. 

Methinks I could write volumes of the 
scenes I witnessed within those hospital 
walls. Scenes sad, moving — scenes 
beautiful and sublime—scenes which will 
remain for ever fadeless on memory’s 
walls. And, if it be my destiny never 
more to know joy in this life, yet shall J 
ever look back upon that period of per- 
fect happiness, and feel gratified that to 
me was given, even for so short a time, 
to realize all that can be conveyed by that 
word, happiness. And I'll never rebel, 
though all the future should be joyless to 
me; feeling that the strange, unutter- 
able delight I then experienced was joy 
sullicient for a long lifetime. 

Ah! even now, in my dreams, both of 
my waking and sleeping hours, I see 
those wan, suffering faces smile with glad- 
ness at my approach, and I hear those 
feeble voices breathing their gratitude to 
me. All my life shall the memory of 
those smiles be the light which shall cheer 
and illuminate my rough and dark path- 
way; and the recollection of those tones 
of gratitude, ever echoing through the 
chambers of my heart, shall be my life’s 
sweetest rausic. Yes! and then, when 
my summons shall come to “join the in- 
numerable caravan that moves to the pale 
realms of shade, when each shall take his 
chamber in the silent halls of death,’ 
those same sweet smiles shall be the light, 
and those saine voices the music which 
shall guide and cheer me across the 
streams of death. And in the angels 
who shall stand waiting to welcome me 
on the other shore, and open for me 
the golden portals, I shall recognise the 
soldiers whose dying hours I cheered and 
watched ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MR. TROT TAKES A “LEAP IN THE 
DARK.” 


Lert to herself in the house of strangers, 
Bertha’s first impulse was to flee, but the 
difficulty of determining on a right direc- 
tion and the apparent hopelessness of 
obtaining any friendly aid, almost turned 
her brain; still as it was the only course 
for her to adopt, the sooner she accom- 
plished it the better. 

While she thus reasoned to herself 
she stood by the window of the room in 
which she had spent such a miserable 
hour the day previous, and as she mused, 
watching vaguely the casual passers-by, 
her ear was struck by a peculiar sound 
faint and far off, but something she 
thought she knew that made her open 
the window and listen more intently. It 
was the identical jingle of music, the 
same miserable tune she had heard when 
walking out with her school-fellows a 
short time previously near Slapham Hall. 
And now as she leaned forward to catch, 
if possible, a glimpse of the performer, 
her eyes encountered the same figure of 
a bespangled half-starved acrobat in the 
midst of a dirty crowd; but this time 
she did not feel any hesitation in running 
up to where he stood and seizing in her 
own soft hand the grimy though honest 
paw of Wakeful Loodle. 

Bertha looked from the face of her old 
friend to that of his child; it was care- 
worn and weary as it leaned on its 
crooked limbs against its father’s knees. 
Loodle rubbed his eyes, seeming per- 
plexed and sleepy, perhaps for want of 
food, then he aalol. and Bertha smiled 
sweetly and sadly, and the little boy gave 
a knowing leer, and the crowd cheered, 
so they went altogether into the “ Bee.” 

At length breakfast was finished, such 
a breakfast as the Loodles—father and 
son—had not enjoyed for a long time, 
probably never before in their lives, and 
they quite regretted it was so soon over ; 
while the young one envied Miss Trot, 
who could order such a repast every day 
of her life. 

And what did Bertha feel? She sat in 
Silence a little way off watching the 
hungry outcasts at their meal; her lot 
was darker than theirs—her life more 
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wretched, and she actually envied them. 
But in questioning Loodle as to his pre. 
sent prospects, she was not actuated by 
sympathy nor even by curiosity,a stronger 
interest moved her, for she actually en. 
tertained the thought of placing hersel/ 
under his protection for atime. She could 
not possibly remain there; every hour 
might bring back the false-hearted ruffian 
whom she most detected, and instant 
flight was necessary to save herself from 
worse than death. 

They departed in haste. The kind 
landlady would take no payment except 
for Loodle’s breakfast; so, with her 
luggage on a cab, Loodle on the box, 
and herself and his child inside, they 
rattled off, passing a crowd of staring 
faces and hearing plenty of equivocal 
compliments as they left the street. 
Meeting, however, on their way a green 
fly with a grey horse in shabby harness, 
urged at alame gallop by asullen-looking 
driver, who squinted horribly, and an- 
swered telegraphic signals from within, 
but the occupants of either vehicle having 
no desire to look through the window ai 
that moment, escaped cach other’s obser- 
vation. 

By the same evening Miss Trot had 
established herself with her protector and 
his child, at a safe distance from the 
ambiguous designs of the quasi-benevo- 
lent gentleman: it mattered little, she 
thought, where, only that it was far, far 
away, as far as a railway train running at 
a good speed could carry her; and here 
she rested in a quiet country inn. Loodle, 
however, seemed of a different opiuon, 
and the next morning he came to lus 
“ young missis,” as he called her, to ask 
if'she was pleased to go on, or stay for 
the day in the new place. As he spoke 
of the place his voice slightly faltered, 
and he seemed to hint that the place was 
not so new to any of them as it seemed. 

Yes, Bertha would remain. Ah, where 
should she go ? ; 

“You know, miss,” said Loodle, n 2 
suggestive manner, “ you know where we 
are ?” ad 

“Why,” answered Bertha, smiling for 
the first time since she had left Slap rat 
“we are here, I suppose; I know nothing 
more.” her 

“Then, perhaps miss don’t remembc* 
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being here before? Oh! I do,” cried he. 
“Yes, indeed, I’ve reason to.” 

“Really, Loodle, if there’s anything 
shocking in it, why don’t you speak ? 
Perhaps we had better go away again.” 

“Oh no, miss, no; I only buried my 
Mary Jane here, three years ago, in the 
churchyard jist across the way. I can 
see the place where she lies from this 
window.” 

“ Cropfield?” said Bertha, slowly re- 
peating the word ; “I fancy I have heard 
of it before, too. Oh, Loodle, don’t 
cry ad 

For three weeks Miss Trot, with the 
Loodles senior and junior, remained in 
Cropfield. It was a dull and dangerous 
life for the young girl. Oftentimes she 
watched out the night and watched in 
the day; often she lingered amongst the 
moss-grown tombs in the church-yard, 
till the wayfarer was startled at the sight 
of the fair young form flitting amidst the 
old grey stones, or perhaps listened with 
superstitious awe or feelings of tender 
pity, as she sang over and over again in 
sweet low tones some simple hymn, till 
the stars winked in the sky and the moon 
shone full on the graves. 

“T think,” said Bertha, one day, by 
way of encouraging her faithful squire, 
“we shall not have to wait much longer ; 
something tells me I shall soon know the 
worst.” 

_Wakeful Loodle, for his own part, had 
given up wishing, or expecting anything, 
“for,” he said, “it only made it worse 
when we didn’t get it arter all.” So he 
devoted himself principally to regulating 
the exchequer and teaching Master 
Loodle his positions. 

Dressed in the cast-oil suit of a butler 
he followed his “young missis” one 
morning for her accustomed walk through 
the street, past the old church, stopping 
for an instant to peep under the yew-tree 
as though he had lost something valuable 
in that spot, then round the corner oppo- 
site the blind-wall, where the placards 
were usually stuck up, Miss Trot in front, 
little Loodle in the rear. 

_Just then a tall thin man was pasting 
bills on the wall, while a short stout boy 
held the can of paste, looking with admi- 
ration at the gigantic posters with which 
the tall lean man beplastered the afore- 
said wall. Bertha also looked up, and so 
did Loodle, and some two or three other 
idle persons who had nothing better to 
do. All at once a cry was heard, and the 
cluster of idle people ran together into a 


knot and began pulling different ways 
and calling for water, making quite a 
hubbub. Then they made haste to the 


corner of the next street, to the shop of 


a druggist, where a young man with thin 
hair and whiskers and a smell of drugs, 
seemed to signify he was capable of 
affording relief. 

Into the shop, behind a row of gaudily- 
coloured bottles, Bertha’s unconscious 
form was borne and laid upon a sofa. 

“Mr. Stumps! Mr. Stumps!” cried a 
stout middle-aged woman, whose red face 
and fiery complexion did not seem to in 
dicate any urgent illness short of “St. 
Anthony’s fire,” ‘Mr. Stumps! sir, how 
dare you neglect your regular patients 
for any chance gimerack case that may be 
brought im ?” 

Meanwhile Mr. Stumps was busily en- 
gaged in applying restoratives to the 
“ oimerack case,” when, seized with re- 
morse for neglecting his old regular cus- 
tomer, he hastily returned to prepare her 
favourite panacea, which appeared to 
consist of the contents of two mysterious 
vases of glass precipitated into a goblet 
of the same material. This was abruptly 
seized by the lady with the coppery visage, 
and hurriedly drunk, the mixture cream- 
ing and frothing with a violent hiss all 
up her nose and into her head, taking 
away her breath. Meanwhile Bertha, 
under whose nose a small apprentice had 
been diligently holding a large and formi- 
dable-looking bottle of hartshorn, began 
to revive ; the matronly person, who had 
now recovered her breath, remarking 
that, “ None of that sort never did well, 
that she knowed of.” 

In the course of the next two days th: 
walls of Cropfield were bright with 
coloured announcements of the approachi- 
ing arrival and grand entry of ‘T'rot’s 
celebrated circus, and soon alter it made 
its appearance, Bertha watching from 
her window the winding cavalcade, while 
Loodle resolutely took up his position in 
the crowd. On it came, the old piebalds 
pricking up their ears, and their riders 
pricking their sides, as they wended in 
gallant array through the town. F'roim 
her window she saw them all, herself 
unseen or unrecognised. She saw hic! 
father, more blotchy and bloated than 
ever, her mother faded and over-dressed. 
The weary bedizened painted corps on 
their various renowned steeds followed 
after, looking vacantly forward or blankly 
upward, not heeding her earnest anc 
anxious gaze. By and bye Loodle re- 
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turned with a bill of that night’s per- 
formance in his hands. 

“Look here, miss—only look here,” 
exclaimed the honest fellow, with all his 
ancient enthusiasm ; “ how much it seems 
like old times; oh dear me. Why, 
here’s a go!—oh, just read, miss !—‘ Mr. 
Trot will appear as the Conquering Hero, 
on the back of his highly-trained charger 
Lamplighter. After which, he will per- 
form the new and startling feat of ‘A 
leap in the dark.’ Well,” ejaculated 
Loodle, “if that don’t beat cockfighting ! 
Ha, ha, ha! to see him leap in the dark! 
wont I laugh to see him! Excuse me 
laughing, miss; you will attend this 
evening, I suppose ?” 

“T shall,” replied Bertha, sadly; ‘ but 
do not make yourself known to anyone. 
And yet,’ she said to herself, “ why 
need I go? it will hardly be worth the 
pain. And now, Loodle,” cried Bertha, 
cheerfully, “we must dine, and you and 
your boy shall go to the amphitheatre,” 
and as she spoke her thin delicate fingers 
probed the purse in her hand. Alas! the 
two sovereigns no longer reigned there, 
and only one solitary survivor remained. 

“La, miss!” exclaimed Wakeful 
Loodle, in a terrified voice, “don’t talk 
of dimner for we; me and my boy have 
dined—ha, ha, ha!” 

Poor fellow, he had feasted on the 
spectacle of Trot’s circus. And now as 
evening drew on, Bertha’s anxiety and 
apprehension increased, and _presenti- 
ments of the deepest melancholy op- 
pressed her mind. Again and again she 
determined to remain in her room, then 
some faint hope of deliverance from her 
present anxious condition urged her to 
endeavour to bear the trial; at last she 
had donned her cloak and bonnet, and by 
the quiet back streets hastened to the 
circus. 

With a beating heart she presently 
found herself in her father’s tent and 
watching with an aching heart the pre- 
parations for the evening’s performance. 
Groups of happy, smiling faces were 
around her, but she knew them not, and 
homely folks amused themselves with 
(quiet gossip till the entertainment began. 

“The very idea,” said a portly dame 
sitting near, “the idea of that Stumps 
bringing his wife to a place of amuse- 
ment, as though he had not enough other 
ways of spending his money, and another 
chid too, as I hear. ‘here is Mr. 
Dunbrowne been saying this here Trot 
was performing in the town four or five 
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years ago, and never paid his bills” 
Bertha felt her cheeks tingling, ; 

“Qh, I remember him very well,” ye. 
plied another, “and his little daughter 
too. They be bad people these mounte. 
banks, surelie.’’ 

Bertha felt sick and faint; then the 
music struck up and the performers one 
by one entered the arena. It was g 
critical moment in her life, when the pro. 
prietor rode in, the band playing “ See 
the Conquering Hero,” mounted on a 
large spotted horse. He rolled awkwardly 
and played his part in the clumsiest 
manner, but the enthusiasm of Cropfield 
fairly broke loose, and the spectacle of 
Napoleon crossing the Alps was hailed 
with a mighty roar—the “highly 
trained” steed marching in the most im- 
posing manner up a slight ascent of 
planks and turf, on the summit of which 
it balanced itself in a rearing attitude, 
while Trot, in immense moustache and 
beard, cocked hat trimmed with gold 
lace and feathers, waved his sword till 
the amphitheatre rang again. In the 
second part he appeared again, dressed 
to represent the heathen god Merewry, 
and again the many-voiced multitude 
roared, while the deity with winged heels 
and classic robes skipped on the broad 
back of a frisky white steed and tore 
round and round the circle. Then came 
the grand sensation scene, when Mercury 
was to descend to Pluto and disappear 
from public view. ‘This was the “ Leap 
in the Dark!” A large sheet was ready 
stretched and the trumpets sounded while 
the final gallop was proceeding. Now for 
the leap—a rise, a sudden fall, a con- 
cussion as though some heavy body had 
struck the ground—a groan, and the 
white horse galloped riderless away. 

Bertha from her distant seat saw it all, 
and with the precision of instinct her 
mind caught the result; it was enough! 
Amidst the clamorous applause deaden- 
ing the loud burst of music and the 
frantic ejaculations of a few by-standers, 
laughed down by the uproar of wild de- 
light that heralded the jests of the motley 
clown—through the throng of idle lookers- 
onand past the busy attendants, she In- 
stantly rushed down in time to see her 
father die! 

Pale, with distorted features and help- 
less, dragging limbs, with his mouth awry 
and blood gushing from the lips and n0s- 
trils, a cold clammy sweat on the brow, 
and his hands grasping couvulsively at 
the nearest object, his soul passed away, 
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and the hideous expression of fright and 
vain gradually faded out, as a rugged im- 
print in frozen clay melts and disappears 
before the sun. It was over—her father 
was dead and she kneeling by his side; 
but fast on her footsteps, scrambling 
hastily from seat to seat, a stranger had 
closely followed, and now, as she bent 
over the lifeless body, weeping strange 
and bitter tears, a heavy hand had touched 
her own and a voice she too well knew 
sounded like a knell im her ears. The 
oil-lamps flickered and flared, throwing 
a heavy yellow light on the still upturned 
face on the late proprietor, while hard 
by even now echoed the laugh and shout 
and the voices of careless crowds. Then 
one by one men and women in their 
tinsel and garish finery came in stealthily, 
casting an awful look on the corpse, 
shrugging their shoulders and whispering 
one to another they sadly withdrew; and 
all the while a woman in velvet and satin 
stood watching the dead, and Bertha 
with hands clasped bowed over the pallet, 
and a heavy-built man in black sat on a 
tressel in the corner. 





CHAPTER XII. 


PAUL FLOOK THINKS IT’S ALL FOR 
THE BEST. 


WueEn the proprietor had made his 
“leap in the dark,” and was stretched 
m the sawdust, a mangled mass of 
humanity, Wakeful Loodle gave a low 
whistle and observed, as to himself, 
“'There’s a go ;” but when his eye caught 
a glimpse of the fair Bertha, with her 
hair dishevelled, kneeling by the fallen 
man, he instinctively made his way to the 
spot, to be ready, as he said, “‘ to lend a 
hand.” The performance was almost 
over when the fatal accident occurred, 
and as it became known the audience 
ceased to evince any interest in the capers 
of the motley clown or the gallop of an 
illustrious pie-bald round the ring; a 
feeling of awe and blank stupor took the 
place of gaiety and mirth, and when the 
body was pronounced by two medical 
gentlemen to be dead, the tent was cleared 
and the troupe in hasty confusion retired 
to their several quarters. Siill the dark 
expanse of canvas loomed dimly over- 
head, barely lighted now by a few feeble 
‘amps, the struggling light of which 
‘aintly showed the solitary figure of a man 
siting on an upturned basket by the 
cuirance to the arena. He seemed lost 
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in thought, as he sat thus with his face 
buried in his hands and his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, while at his feet lay a 
little child asleep ona folded coat. When 
Loodle saw the stout man in black step 
up to Miss Trot with an air of a shepherd 
catching a naughty stray sheep, and 
Dame Trot looking complacently on as 
though her daughter’s appearance, even 
under such peculiar circumstances, was 
not altogether unpleasing to her feclings, 
he stood-aghast; but as the dark-clad 
man advanced to seize his prey, Loodle 
felt it was the time to “ lend a land,” and 
accordingly did so, putting out first 
right, and then left, each time in such 
daring propinquity to good Mr. Ilook’s 
visage as to add much to the personal 
discomfort of that estimable person, 
causing him, as afterwards ailirmed, 
to shake with excessive trembling, yea, 
even unto his shoes. This demonstra- 
tion however signally failed, for Mrs. 
‘Trot recognising her late husband’s old 
clown, and in company, apparently, with 
her own daughter, thought it nothing less 
than murder, robbery and rape, and 
charged him on the spot with the cha- 
racter of a thief and vagabond, and him 
a married manto! Indeed, he narrowly 
escaped being at once given in charge of 
the police, but the solitary representative 
of that force was luckily not at hand. 
When the crowd had dispersed and Mrs. 
Trot, now sole proprietor, retired to her 
lodgings, Mr. Flook and his dear lost 
Jainb accompanied her home, and Wakeful 
Loodle, after standing awhile lost in 
amazement at this sudden trick of for- 
tune, presently by force of old associa- 
tions turned round and re-entered the 
tent, sitting down by the edge of the 
circle. He remained in this position 
about an hour when another nian entered 
carrying a lantern. 

“Hilloa there,’ he cried, in a, voice 
that Loodle recognised as belonging to 
an old chum. “ What, Wakeful, by the 
powers!” exclaimed the man with the 
light, ‘and what the devil are you doing 
here? But come with me,” he added, 
heartily, “and tell us your story over a 
pot of beer. Pr’aps we can find you a 
night’s lodging too, for you look as 
though it would be welcome. So come 
along, old friend, come along.” 

‘hus encouraged, Loodle with the 
child in his arms followed the hearty- 
voiced man, and presently found himself 
in a small public-house near which the 
circus was stationed. 
























































“We shall be snug enough here,” he 
muttered, “and I willgive you and your 
boy ashake-down with some clean straw ; 
so now for your story.” 

When the tale of his wanderings had 
heen told, and a second and third pot of 
ale finished, Wakeful’s recollections were 
fairly “ obfusticated ;” he could only re- 
member dropping back on some bundles 
of straw, and then he slept in oblivion. 

It was bright noonday when he slowly 
awakened from the stupor into-which he 
had unwittingly fallen, and gradually 
discovered by his dim, drowsy senses that 
he was alone. He rubbed his eyes and 
started wildly to his feet. A heap of 
straw in an outhouse had been his bed, 
and the thick cobwebed thatch above had 
sheltered from the cold. But where 
were the troupe? And where, oh, where 
was his child? A rough country lad 
brooming a cart-horse in the yard 
answered his first question. 

“T knaws nought about ’em, ’cept they 
all went off this ere marning at day-light.” 

«© All?” 

** Yeas, all.” 

Loodle staggered into the yard and 
putting his head under the spout of a 
pump requested the lad to ply the handle, 
which he did vigorously and thus washed 
away the remains of the beer that still 
clogged his brains. That same day he 
passed out of that ill-fated town, tottering 
feebly along the road by which he learnt 
the circus had travelled in the morning, 
traces of wheels and many hoof-marks 
helping to guide him on the route they 
had taken, till he reached a four-cross 
way, and here, fairly bewildered and over- 
come by fatigue, his strength failed. 


“It is quite plain,” said Mr. Flook, 
“that it is for the best, my dear girl. 
Weep, no more; come let me dry your 
tears,” and he stretched out his hand as 
if for the purpose. “It always struck 
me, ma’am,” Paul continued, addressing 
himself verbally to Bertha’s mother, 
though he kept his eyes on the daughter, 
“vour late husband had a determination 
of blood to his head, hence we may 
account for his sudden decease.” 

“Sir,” replied the widow, “my Trot 
was afflicted with a hinternal complaint 
that required speerits to keep it down; 
he was of a werry consumptive turn, and 
allers delicate. I look upon his death as 
a’appy release to ’appier worlds. The 
last words he said to me were ‘ Provinda, 
supper at ten!’ I shall never forget ’em.” 
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Mr. Flook made a note of this remark. 
able sentence in a pocket-book that he 
carried about apparently for the purpose 
of entering interesting conversations and 
last words of important persons, After 
turning over a few leaves, he proceeded 
to read aloud the closing speech of Mis: 
Clara Pegfoot, in which it appeared she 
commended Bertha to his ’special pro- 
tection, and made him by her will the 
sole executor and trustee. As he finished 
this, he looked stealthily at Mrs. Trot, ang 
then at Bertha; but encountering a calm 
firm look of defiance from the latter, his 
craven spirit quailed, and he fumbled and 
fussed till the book was put back, wrapped 
in an old greasy piece of a newspaper, 
aud consigned to his coat pocket. 

“ Mrs. Pegfoot was a very kind-’arted 
lady,” remarked the widow, “ and looked 
nicely arter young people. I scarce felt 
any anxiety about my gurl all the time she 
was away’ —a statement very readily to 
be credited. 

“Ah, ma’am,” exclaimed Paul, “it’s a 
blessed thing to have a partner in our 
troubles—one with whom to share the 
cares and anxieties of life—is it not?’ 

“ Well, Mr. Flook, I don’t know. Me 
and my ‘Trot had not so very much atween 
us. He used to smoke his pipe, poor man, 
and leave me to care for him and his; but 
I came through it wonderful; indeed, 
when [ think what I have suffered for 
him, it’s a perfect miracle I am alive 
now.” Paul could easily believe it. “As 
for Bertha, poor child, the trouble I took 
with her, before she ever went to school, 
is beyond all telling.” Flook smiled and 
looked, or tried hard to look, sweetly at 
the object of such tender maternal care. 
“And now, sir, the young lady wont 
scarcely speak to me, she’s so upliltea 
by the grand schooling and that.” 

Flook shook his head moderately, as 
though to deprecate in a mild manner 
the sinfulness of pride. 

“There is much, my dear madam, they 
fail to teach im those great seminaries; 
they neglect the heart—oh, they neglect 
it sadly! Home influence, my dear Mrs. 
Trot—home influence must make itselt 
felt, and the charm of intercourse with 
those we love must resume its sway, 
must it not, my dear madam sit 

“Sir,” replied the afllicted mother, "? 
must, it shail!” ' 

It was very remarkable, Paul man: 
fested not the least desire to return 1 
the social duties of his private life, nor 
to follow his accustomed walk, from the 
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period of Trot’s sudden death and his 
own unexpected appearance on that fatal 
evening; indeed, he now travelled from 
place to place in company with, or closely 
after, the equestrian exhibition. His 
home ties and duties were probably of 
an elastic nature, and permitted this ex- 
tension of his sphere of usefulness. 
Wherever the circus went Paul followed. 
He still wore black broadcloth, and the 
white cravat, as of yore; but in course 
of time his nose became of a more con- 
firmed red, his eyes more fishy and rolling. 
He was also, he said, a martyr to mucus, 
aud habitually smoked for the toothache ! 
More than once the broad-backed coat 
was found in the morning curiously plas- 
tered with mud, as though the wearer 
had been reposing in the gutter; and on 
a certain occasion the performance was 
threatened with total interruption by his 
hiccup, which, as he afterwards explained 
to the proprietress, was a family com- 
plaint, for which he found a mild cordial 
most beneficial. 

Under all these circumstances it was 
hardly surprising that Mrs. Trot should 
have declared, she knew no one who 
ever came so near her dear ‘Trot as Mr. 
Flook, not by a great deal. For himself, 
Paul protested he could not pretend to ; 
he even thought it best to tell her plainly 
that she could never have such another 
husband again. But for her part, Mrs. 
Trot declared she would not so much 
mind that, if she could get a better— 
looking, of course, hard at Flook. 

So it was settled after that. Mr. Paul 
Flook did not know where Mrs, Trot 
could obtain such another husband as 
her late partner; while, on her side, 
Mrs. ‘I. knew perfectly well where she 
could obtain a much better one. 

Such an understanding boded very little 
good to Bertha, for Paul was secretly, 
but so much the more deeply chagrined 
at the repulse his advances had sustained 
from that young person; and—although 
he thought he could tolerate the “old 
un,” yet he confessed, in the bitterness 
of his disappointment, that the “ young 
un” would be far more tolerable. Nay, 
he vowed a black and terrible vow, that 
if he married any one else, he would 
make her rue the day. Partly, therefore, 
to revenge himself for the rejection of 
his suit, and with some vague notion of 
some connexion between matrimony and 
other money of a more vulgar kind, 
he at length determined to marry the 
widow. 
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Thus Bertha found herself at thie 
mercy of the man she most hated and 
feared. Her own mother treated her 
with cruelty, to take, as she said, “the 
pride out of her;” while her worthy 
father-in-law experienced the pleasure a 
devil might feel in breaking the heart o! 
a saint. But Bertha, poor weak girl, 
was no saint. She was almost broken- 
hearted, and—but a flickering gleam o! 
hope made life dear. No, she couldn't 
throw that away yet! 





CHAPTER XIIi. 
THE PRETTY HORSEBREAKER. 


Iv was a bright day in June, and tlic 
afternoon sun shone cheerfully on that 
broad ride in Hyde Park, known as 
Rotten Row. The footpaths, especially 
on the north side, were thronged with a 
crowd of idlers, chiefly composed of well- 
dressed men and fashionable women, some 
of whom rested in dazzling rows and 
clusters of beauty on the tiny garden- 
chairs beneath the shady elms. All 
I,ondon was out of doors, and the parched 
grass on the sloping park-side was covered 
with noisy troops of children. In out- 
of-the-way nooks and corners shabbily- 
dressed men lay stretched at full length, 
chewing the cud of discontent, or sleeping 
away their time; while in the “* Ring”’ the 
lively rattle of wheels and rolling trains 
of carriages asserted the reign of I'ashion. 
But the “ Row” itself affords the best 
ground for studying the manners and cus- 
toms of the English people, and thither 
must we betake ourselves on this lovely 
summer afternoon. 

The great clock at Westminster wa: 
just striking five, and, though rather 
early, the Ride was already becoming un- 
pleasantly crowded for timid equestrians. 
From north and south fresh cavalcades 
were continually arriving to 

‘* Mingle boldly in the tide, 


Where charging squadrons furious ride, 
To conquer or to die.” 


As sang the Bard of Abbotsford; bu 
some of the fair troopers had diflerent 
ideas of killing, and those languishing 
knights on mettlesome steeds had ideas 
of conquering of another sort, we dare 
say. 

Amidst the tossing plumes and flowing 
tails of such a host of cavaliers, it was 
difficult to recognise any one in particular 
That old gentleman who, a minute before, 
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had removed his chapeau to a young girl 
on a rampant steed, was the next scat- 
tering a crowd of loungers as he tore 
furiously in the direction of Kensington 
Gardens. The two smiling, lady-like 
women, who just cantered past, were 
lost to sight ere the groom in hot haste 
trotted by. ‘The little lad on his Scotch 
pony, riding by his grandpapa on his old 
war-horse, was taking it quietly under 
the trees, having tried poor “ Donald's” 
mettle to his heart’s content, and per- 
haps, unconsciously, furnished a illustra- 
tion for Leech’s pencil. 

Occasionally the soft summer wind 
wafted the roaring of the streets and 
thunder of eternal traflic into those green 
elades, while the great bell ever and 
anon, in clear and measured tones, pro- 
claimed the passing day. Quiet people 
withdrew from the crowded Promenade 
to the more retired recesses of the adja- 
cent gardens, or watched the ripples of 
the placid Serpentine under the glowing 
sunshine. In the Promenade itself the 
scuffling of many feet and the ‘ kish, 
kish”’ of a lady’s silken skirt as she 
swept along, were scarcely surpassed by 
any louder sounds. The voice of languid 
“swells” as they sauntered by, express- 
ing well-bred astonishment, or answering 
questions in the tone of a man who is 
bored to death, and perchance the soft 
laughter of a woman—these were the 
chief noises in that Elysium of English 
folks in London. 

Among some of the latest arrivals was 
a young lady-like woman, almost a girl 
In appearance, who cantered down the 
Ride beside a fine-looking man of forty, 
mounted on a valuable bay. ‘The fair 
rider held her palfrey completely in hand, 
and managed it with the graceful air of a 
practised horsewoman. Dressed elegantly 
yet unostentatiously, there was some- 
thing in her appearance that invited, al- 
iaost unwittingly, a second glance. Her 
small, well-formed features and exquisite 
figure were seen to great advantage in 
the costume she wore—a riding-habit 
of a light stone grey, and a low Spanish 
hat, not a vulgar “pork-pie,” sur- 
mounted by a plume of scarlet and white 
feathers. Her hair was arranged in broad 
bandeaux, plaited behind in glorious coils, 
requiring no trickery of ornament to 
heighten its charms. The colour, a pale 
golden brown, matched well the long 
pale eyelashes and the full, tender orbs of 
blue that shone beneath their shade. 
Her complexion was pale, though exer- 
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cise had imparted a delicate and lustroys 
tint of rose to her cheeks; the nose was 
slightly aquiline, and the lips—but whit 
need to say more ? 

Now for her comely steed. It was 
a beautiful white mare, small in bone 
and standing about fourteen hands 
with flowing mane and tail. Its graceful 
movements and docile obedience to the 
will of its rider gave additional zest to 
the spectacle, and it was surely only 
natural if many more pair of eyes than 
one watched this young woman as she 
lightly bounded along. 

The question was evidently mooted 
among several spectators, though there 
was no mistaking the proud and rather 
stern features of her gallant companion, 
Colonel Mars. ‘The young men smiled 
amongst themselves, and spake rather 
familiarly of her as the “ Pretty Horse- 
breaker;” but this was their idle fun, 
for her name was not known to them. 

Bertha Trot had resolutely borne and 
patiently suffered the harsh upbraiding 
of her mother, and, what was far more 
intolerable, the brutal malignity and 
coarse persecution of her ill-assorted 
guardian, for many a weary day since 
that sad evening’s disaster which had 
re-united them again. 

On more occasions than one had Flook 
with rutfianly threats compelled the pale, 
frail, trembling girl to go through the 
performance in the ring, while her mother, 
with unconcealed delight, looked on from 
one of the boxes on the sad and most 
humiliating spectacle. 

In order further to gratify his ran- 
corous feelings, Paul took every occasion 
to wound the poor girl’s self-respect, and, 
as he boasted, ‘to break her price. 
Armed with almost paternal authority, 
he seemed to take a fiendish delight m 
causing her pain, while he little scrupled 
at inflicting any annoyance or insult short 
of absolute personal injury. Thus, from 
a snug corner of the travelling equipage 
he gloated on her shame, as gaudily be- 
spangled she was compelled to ride on 
horseback in procession through the 
towns. He contrived also to assort her 
in the company with one or two of the 
worst characters, and endeavoured as far 
as possible to assign her a part involving 
not only much personal fatigue, but a 
sense of moral degradation. By these 
and suchlike measures did the benevolent 
mind of Paul Flook seek to destroy the 
sacred purity and sanctity of the ine 
hearted being with whose special care h¢ 
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had been entrusted by a dying wo- 
an. 

é It happened one particular evening 
that an actress in the troupe was absent 
from illness, and Bertha was ordered by 
her guardian to fill the part in addition 
to her own performance. Poor little girl, 
she had perhaps a remnant of professional 
pride, perhaps some better feeling, or she 
was only over-worked, so she refused. 
Her gentle spirit, chafed beyond en- 
durance, turned against her persecutor. 
It was in vain that Paul gnashed his 
teeth and howled at her a frightful im- 
precation; in vain her mother promised 
to confiscate the whole of her salary, 
small as it was—all in vain. But when 
the performance was over, Mr. Flook 
determined, as he said, “‘to take it out 
of her,”’ and let him see if she ever dare 
give him ‘‘No” again. The interview 
therefore took place, Mrs. Flook, with 
admirable discretion, retiring, and leaving 
her daughter to Flook’s mercy. 

It was doubtless vexing to Paul to be 
told by a trembling girl, who stood quite 
white in his presence, that he was a villain 
and a brute; andeven Mr. Flook, though 
he looked mild, yet could be wrathful. 
He a villain! a brute! and to his face! 
Human nature could stand it no more— 
not even the gentle nature of a benevo- 
lent gentleman, who once wore black and 
sat at old ladies’ tea-tables. And she 
would not do as he bade her, and he her 
appointed guardian! There was a rather 
heavy horsewhip lying at hand; Paul 
seized it. It is sad but, alas! must 
be told,—yes, the big man took the 
heavy whip, and looked fiercely and 
cruelly on the weak, defenceless girl. 

“Next time I give you orders you 
will please obey them,” he cried, and 
struck her with all his force on the arm, 
cutting through the thin skin and lace- 
rating the quivering flesh beneath. The 
sight of the blood seemed to madden him, 
for now again he struck her, making a 
long blue wheal on her delicate neck ; then 
across her tender face, a cruel, ruffianly 
blow; it was the last, she had fainted. 
Even he dare do no more then! That 
night Bertha fled, leaving for ever behind 
the hateful presence of her guardian and 
the pitiless woman she called ‘‘ mother.” 
She fled. It was deep in the night—a 
dark, gusty night—when she felt her way, 
timidly and blindly, down the rickety 
stairs and out of the house, towards the 
stables, where she knew what to find. It 
was a horse given to her when a child by 





her father—an old, stiff-legrzed charger, 
but strong and as bold as fire. Him she 
quickly and quietly saddled, and noise- 
lessly led out through the yard, for it had 
been raining and the ground was clogged 
with mud, so there was no sound. The 
old horse seemed to know her as he 
sniffed at her dress and patiently suffered 
her to mount, standing under the shade 
of a wall. 

It must have been a strange sight to 
any mortal eyes, if they could have wit- 
nessed it—Bertha’s pale, but determined 
face, surmounted by a simple turban hat, 
and with a velvet cloak over her white 
dress. She looked scarcely human. But 
when she had paced softly some hundred 
yards and gave her horse his head, with 
a smart stroke on the haunch, she bounded 
forwards into the night like a being of 
another world. On and on, through the 
darkness, her lovely hair floating behind 
her on the wind, and pale resolution on 
her brow—onwards she rode. Whenever 
she paused, her fancy caught the sound 
of pursuers, far, far away; then she gal- 
loped on, and at dawn of day entered 
Bristol, having accomplished twenty miles 
at a stretch. 

There is an ancient inn in one of the 
numerous back streets of that old city, 
known as the * Black Turk’s Head,” and 
towards this hostelry Miss Trot slowly 
directed her way. There was no occasion 
for haste, as the pursuers, if there had 
been any, must have been long since left 
behind, and she knew a leisurely pace 
would be less likely to excite suspicion, 
The Black Turk grimed horribly from 
his wooden frame over the door, and 
waived a scimitar, or some such imple- 
ment of war, in a threatening attitude, as 
though he dared all comers. As for the 
house, it was very, very old, with low 
projecting eaves, and little windows deeply 
sunk in the thick thatched roof, whence 
they peeped ina cunning, mysterious way, 
as though they fancied no one knew they 
were there; larger windows in stout oak 
frames, with small diamond panes of 
greenish glass, lighted the lower rooms, 
and rattled dismally when the wind blew 
strong, and the Black Turk outside 
audibly groaned. Altogether, it was not 
the most desirable house to pass a niglit 
in, even if it was not haunted, as was 
known to be the case, by the ghost of a 
murdered pedlar. 

However, the young girl, with iong fair 
hair hanging loosely over her shoulders, 
rode her tired horse straight up to the 
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door; and at the sound of its step, a 
rough, unkempt lad tumbled out of 
some loft or hole in the wall, and 
giving a tug at a wisp of sandy hair that 
hung over his forehead, with his other 
hand took the bridle and led the travel- 
stained steed up a passage into a yard 
behind. Bertha entered the house with- 
out the least hesitation, and turned into 
a low room, reeking with the smell of 
stale tobacco-smoke, where a frowsy, 
slipshod wench had just lighted a fire, 
and was then engaged in polishing the 
clumsy furniture with an old rag in her 
hand, but at the apparition of an un- 
expected arrival, she abruptly stopped 
and stared in silence, while Miss ‘Trot 
drew a chair before the fire and warmed 
her chilled and stiffened limbs, then turn- 
ing to the servant, she asked if Mrs. 
Gruel was up yet, and bade her take her 
mistress word to come down. 

When left alone, Bertha opened a 
small purse she carried in her bosom, and 
took out a slender gold ring, set with 
one or two brilliant stones; it was the 
cift of a favourite school-fellow—perhaps 
Adelaide. ‘Then she kissed it and re- 
placed it with a sigh. The purse contained 
nothing else besides a_half-sovereign. 
Presently, a knock was heard at the 
door, and a short, stout, pleasant-looking 
woman, of about fifty, appeared. “ Ah, 
Mrs. Gruel,” exclaimed Bertha, “here I 
am at last.” And Mrs. Gruel—for that 
was the landlady’s name—cried, “ Yes, 
bless you, my child,” and kissed her. 
‘This motherly old lady had been in her 
time a comely damsel, almost as fair as 
our Bertha, and had held Miss Trot when 
she was a mere doit, as the old woman 
used pleasantly to say, and hugged her 
in her arms. At that time Mrs. G. was 
a prominent star and very much thought 
of in the horse-riding business, and her 
name as Miss Springer had figured on 
half the town walls of England. But she 
gradually grew less nimble and gained 
weight as also a husband, having married 
the head groom of a large coaching esta- 
lishment and retired into private life 
under the auspices of the Black Turk ; 
but all this happened eight years at least 
before the commencement of our story. 
Mr. Gruel was no longer in tlie flesh 
and his widow did a snug business in a 
quiet way and offended nobody. They 
had, of course, a great deal to say, but 
Bertha’s was by far the longest histor 
and decidedly of the most importance. It 
was interrupted only by the servant girl 
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bringing in a smoking-hot breakfast, and 
then the conference went on with closed 
doors, as solemnly as could be desired 
The full particulars are not now very 
likely to be disclosed, but Mrs Gruc 
had lived long in the world, and knew as 
she was wont to say, a thing or two, 

Late in the day, indeed not much 
before dusk, an ostler, one of the Turk’s 
retainers, and wearing the characteristic 
dress of his order, though the fur cap had 
got a terrible mangey look, and the lone 
blue velveteen waistcoat with sleeves 
and blue glass buttons had a rather too 
knowing aspect, came forth from the 
back yard leading a tall clever-looking 
nag, well rubbed down, though stifish 
about the knees, and still cautiously lead- 
ing the horse, disappeared in the direction 
of a well-known horse repository, some- 
where about College Green. Nothing 
more was seen of the mangey cap and blue 
glass buttons till late in the evening, 
when their wearer came to the bar of the 
Black Turk, “ To drink a glass of summat 
’ot to the young lady’s ’elth, and the ’os 
was all right”—the last communication 
with a wink at nobody in particular, and 
the application of a very horny and be- 
grimed digit to the tip of his nasal organ. 
So every one knew it was all right, on 
the strength of the veracity of the man 
in blue velveteen waistcoat with blue 
glass buttons and sleeves. Miss Trot 
knew no more than any one else what be- 
came of her horse after if left the domain 
of the Black Turk, though, as she was on 
the point of going to bed, Mrs. Gruel 
came to her chamber with aglass of steam- 
ing negus in one hand and a small paper 
parcel, compactly tied up, in the other. 
The parcel contained ten sovereigns. 

It is probable that for many years 
there had not been a prettier face nor a 
heavier heart under the Turk’s roof than 
on the day when Bertha awakened from 
a sound, refreshing sleep to find herselt 
at deathgrips with fortune. She had 
no remorse for the past, no weight of 
conscious sin on her soul; but the dark 
future, the blank uncertain to-morrow, 
the shrouded fate !—After breakfast, she 
proceeded, at Mrs. Gruel’s suggestion, 10 
invest part of her ten guineas in some 
necessary additions to her wardrobe, 1or 
which purpose that excellent old dame 
took her in a fly from one shop to another, 
finishing their purchases with a good- 
sized portmanteau, with which they re- 
turned to the inn. 

In that neatly-trimmed bonnet and 
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dark, comfortable dress, with her hair 
smoothly arranged and nicely disposed, 
it would have been difficult to have re- 
cognised the wild careless rider of that 
desperate midnight gallop; and thus 
arrayed, with her portmanteau well filled, 
Bertha started once more on her way, 
leaving the friendly shelter of the Black 
Turk and his waving scimiter for the pe- 
rilous enterprise of a journey to London. 
How many young, weak, desolate souls 
have made this journey! Some prompted 
by the strivings of genius, impatient to 
eut that knot which ties them to their 
obscure country home; others blindly 
rushing on thei ruin, lured on by the 
dazzling dream of wealth or wilder aspira- 
tions of ambition ; and some, again, fleeing 
from the stings of a guilty conscience, 
seeking in the refuge a large town affords 
the wild dissipation of _ see Yes, 
there have been such, and there are also 
those who are goaded by a vague sense 
of helplessness that urges them amidst 
the thickly-peopled streets, as though 
there they would find, poor deluded souls! 
the sympathy and help of their fellows. 

It was with some such vague belief, and 
perhaps with the more laudable hope of 
vaining the honest wage of working life, 
that Bertha stepped into a second-class 
carriage of the Great Western Company 
und was shortly on her way to “‘Town.” 
A strange sensation of horror, or pain, 
crept over her as the train, for a few 
moments, stopped at the Bath station—a 
sickening feeling that led her to close her 
eves, and it was not till she had proceeded 
iar on her journey, she could venture to 
open them and peep out on either side at 
the lovely English scenery, as the train 
swept on by Maidenhead and Windsor to 
Vaddington, 

But although during the whole journey 
she remained silent and unconscious of 
auy human eye, it so happened she had 
u0t been unnoticed, even in that bustling, 
eager crowd of anxious beings—no! And 


so they reached. Paddington. —‘ Want a. 


cab, ma’am?” asked a civil porter, as 
Uertha stood on the platform, while her 
»ortmanteau was being dragged out of the 
iugeage van. She hesitated for an instant, 
tor the thought occurred, Where was she 
‘0 go? and this important decision had 
Neen, through her necessary haste, post- 
poned to the latest moment. But just as 
she was about to reply, a dark, well- 
dressed, middle-aged woman, who seemed 
\0 have arrived by the same train, inter- 
posed. with the remark, as if addressing 
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the porter— Mademoiselle will go with 
me; will you not, my tear?” she added, 
turning towards Bertha, and speaking 
with a marked foreign accent. ‘“ We 
have a nice single room disengaged and 
will make you ver comfortable. Yes, 
porter, you call de cabe.” 

Miss Trot glanced in bewilderment 
first at the strange woman, then at the 
porter who had seized her luggage, and 
was stepping towards the cab row with 
it in his hand. 

“ You will come my tear ; we havea nice, 
ah, ver nice house, and you will be vat 
you call comfortable—ah, ¢rés hewreux !” 

Now, Bertha was but a simple girl, 
notwithstanding she had been some years 
before the public, and had ridden in 
spangles through the streets. Alas! she 
knew no more. 

“Are yousure you can receive me, 
ma’am, without inconvenience?” she 
asked, with touching simplicity. 

“Oh, we will give you de best bed- 
room in all de house, make you ver com- 
fortable.” And thus speaking, madame 
led her to the cab. 

It was a dull street in which they at 
last stopped, and alighted before a cheer- 
less brick house with the windows mostly 
blinded and the door rusty for the lack 
of paint. 

“Ts this the house, ma’am 2” asked 
poor Bertha, very disconsolately, as she 
surveyed im a glance the gloomy-looking 
tenement. 

"Tis de house, my tear,” replied her 
companion, laconically, and paying the 
fare, led the young girl in. | 

Perhaps at this moment Bertha began 
for the first time to repent of her hasty 
unpremeditated flight ; on it was now too 
late, and as she caught a glimnse of that 
dastardly cut on her arm, she felt nothing 
but a glow of satisfaction in having so 
successfully baulked Paul Flook of further 
vengeance ; so she went in. 

The mistress of the house, who was 
none other than the dark, well-dressed 
woman herself, took her to a small, neat 
room, where she assured her “‘ tear young 
friend” she would be free from distur- 
bance, and left her for the evening. 

In the course of the next day, Madame 
announced hier intention of taking her 
“tear young friend”’ for a drive to show 
her all the sights of ‘Town, and bade her 
accordingly make herself as smart as pos- 
sible for the excursion. If poor Bertha 
had only known her kind hostess’s in- 
tention, she would have done something 
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different; but she only knew her eyes 
were very red and her face pale and 
haggard, so she felt it a duty to put the 
best face on her troubles and look more 
cheerful, for which she was rewarded 
by Madame’s approving smile as she 
calmly surveyed oe young friend before 
the carriage arrived. 

They drove about for a long time 
through a labyrinth of inferior streets, 
now and then passing some gloomy 
church, or flashy shop-front; but the 
well-dressed dark woman did not attempt 
to show her anything, being, apparently, 
in an abstracted frame of mind. At 
length, after winding, and turning, and 
driving about, as if in a circle, the vehicle 
was stopped at a side-entrance to a large, 
handsome mansion; thenthe pair alighted, 
ascended a few steps off the street, and 
were ushered in. A servant in_half- 
livery held a brief conversation in pri- 
vate with Bertha’s companion, who pre- 
sently left the apartment where they 
were sitting, and her pale face and dark 
piercing eyes met the young girl’sanxious 
gaze no more. 

Colonel Mars was a handsome, polished 
man, a terrible cynic, but withal humane 
and not incapable of pity. He inwardly 
felt for the poor helpless thing whom 
fortune, he declared, had cast at his 
door, but he was too well bred to mani- 
fest any sympathy for anyone beyond 
what the strict conventionality of society 
might require, and, to all appearance, 
a piece of polished marble would be as 
susceptible of a tender impression. Hav- 
ing given the fullest instructions to his 
housekeeper that the young lady should 
be carefully tended, he seemed to give 
the matter no further consideration. But 
when, after the lapse of some weeks, 
Bertha began slowly to recover from the 
effects of that cruel shock she had sus- 
tained on discovering her true position, 
and when, under the influence of youth, 
and health, and quiet, added to the minis- 
trations of the old housekeeper, who 
proved a kind-hearted person, her cheeks 
regained the healthy tint they usually wore, 
and her spirits some of their natural 
elasticity, a wondrous change for the 
better was manifested in her appearance, 
and the colonel seemed struck with some 
sentiment to which his breast was 
strange. Whatever money could purchase 
was placed at her command—costly 
dresses if she cared for them, duteous 
servants, choice entertainments, and re- 
lined comfort. Yet she seemed withal 
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indifferent to the advantao 

colonel considered them, of Mevedaen 
There was only one thing she seemed t 
take any interest in, and this was the 
daily ride. Her horse, a sweet creature, 
so easily managed and yet so free, seemed 
made on purpose for such a rider. ; Poor 
girl! it was perhaps well there was some. 
thing she could feel interested in at this 
terrible crisis in her life, and still, o} 
dreadful thought, to what must it not 
lead! Where was the bright horizoy 
of her young life? Alas, lost in that 
dark lurid future of misery and shame! 

Colonel Mars was pleased at her grace. 
ful management of the pony, and almost 
proud to have her by his side in Rotten 
Row, and yet was he cold and haughty 
seemingly regarding her at most times 
as a splendid piece of furniture in his 
West-end mansion. This was the second 
season she had dazzled the eyes of idlers 
in the Row; but now a day came when 
her pretty face and form would appear 
no more in public under the colonel’s 
protection. 

In such a hapless life the course is a!! 
downhill; there may be halts on the 
descent, but seldom is the retrogade step 
made in time, rather it becomes the 
“facilis descensus Averni;” and why 
should there be any exception in Miss 
Trot’s case? If any youthful reader has 
been so foolish as to fall in love with her, 
I pity him sincerely, for the consequences 
whichawait hcreven in the compass of this 
chapter. Yes, through her own impru- 
dence, and yet more through the brutisi 
indifference of her parents ; through their 
neglect and ill training this fair young 
flower was to be still worse besoiled. 
Oh, let those who are the natural guardians 
and trainers of the young ponder well on 
their responsibilities. 

At the close of the season if was cur- 
rently reported in his own circles that 
Colonel Mars was about to marry, and 
bets were freely laid at his club on this 
very interesting subject. To his most 
intimate friends it was a matter of doubt 
and speculation, for he was naturally 2 
reserved man, and this was just the 
subject on which he would be inclined to 
keep his own counsel. Whatever could 
have been the reason, whether, as by 
some hinted, a pecuniary one—a question 
of large property; or whether it arose 
from more tender considerations, there 
was no doubt of its truth, and he gravely 
announced it as a reason for giving out 
pretty horsebreaker her congé. He be- 
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haved so far as an honourable man, so 
his friends said, and having shut up his 
Town house, went into the country to 
visit the bride elect at her father’s seat 
in a distant part of England. 

And now came the “facilis descensus 
Averni,”’ which those of my readers who 
have no mind for may skip over and go 
on to the next and concluding epoch in 
the narrative. 

Had she but known in what direction 
to steer her bark, and had this fair vessel 
been only ballasted with sound principles, 
inculcated in the early years of childhood, 

ssibly some of these trials would have 
aes lessened, if not quite avoided. But 
left to her unhappy self, and without a 
guiding spirit at the helm, the poor 
girl went fast to utter shipwreck and 
ruin. 

The ‘Social Evil” has been taken 
up and laid down by the great mass of 
busy philanthropists in the latter half of 
this nineteenth century. They speak 
and write of it as a “‘ plague-spot,” an 
“ulcer,” a “moral disease infesting so- 


ciety,” but mostly end by admitting it is 


beyond their power to cure. How far 
this may prove to be the highest and 
holiest form of “ woman’s work” remains 
to be seen. 

After quitting Colonel Mar’s house, 
Bertha resided for some time in a street 
near Golden-square. She lived very 
quietly, and seemed planning how to 
succeed best in earning a livelihood when 
the colonel’s cheques would be exhausted. 
Perhaps she fell into expensive habits ; 
no doubt she missed the comforts and 
luxuries of that West-end mansion, and 
felt her life irksome. It was lonely too, 
and unpleasant reflections on the past— 
that past not to be cancelled nor revoked 
—<oppressed her sadly. Dull, gloomy 
thoughts of the present and future 
harassed her also. 

It happened under the influence of 
these causes she came to spend her even- 
ings at those places of public amusement 
where a modest woman cannot well visit, 
nor, by any means, alone. The gaily- 
furnished supper-rooms of the West-end 
too often reflected in their brilliant 
mirrors her bright eyes and waving hair. 
The “Casino” would be even rendered 
more attractive by her presence with her 
sisters in misfortune. There were few of 
the most noted haunts of vice and beauty 
which did not at some time of the even- 
ing receive a visit from the pretty horse- 
breaker. Even the glittering streets be- 


tween Pall Mall and Leicester-square 
were no strangers to her figure. At un- 
couth hours of the night her long tresses— 
still, alas! lovely to behold—swept past, 
and her bright eyes sparkled under the 
influence of intemperance; it was the 
facilis descensus” with a vengeance ! 
How long was it thus to be? Happily 
only for a short while. Yes, happily, for 
~ came a more speedy and complete 
end. 

The Hospital of St. Benedict is an 
admirable institution for the relief of 
suffering humanity. Its grand portals 
are never closed, day or night, to the 
cry of pain-stricken misery. “All the 
ills that flesh is heir to” are ministered to 
within its walls, and almost all classes of 
society, except the highest, might be 
found at some time or other represented 
among the sick crowds waiting for their 
cure. 

To the strong workman with shattered 
limbs it gives refuge and relief—to the 
fever-stricken inmate of a garret it af- 
fords well-ventilated and wholesome lodg- 
ing—to many a poor suffering wretch if 
is the last living home this side of eternity 
—and to the wearied, anguish-laden sinner, 
whose life has been wellnigh sacrificed 
in the cause of vice, the same noble in- 
stitution offers shelter and recovery. 

The dark day of bodily pain and suf- 
fering had at length fallenon poor forsaken 
Bertha. Carking care and harrowing 
physical torment were now her portion. 
A wild abandonment to the excesses of 
dissipation had made sad havoe on her 
frame. No longer the gay, lissom beauty 
of former days, she was threatened with 
rapid decay. She had once ealled to see 
a patient in the above-mentioned hospital, 
and now resolved to seek in the same in- 
stitution relief for her sad condition. It 
was a calm and lovely day in autumn, a 
fine sunny afternoon, when, weak and 
exhausted by suffering, she dragged her 
weary limbs to the gate. Placed in a 
quiet ward, reposing on a clean though 
lowly bed, with soothing voices and 
gentle attention from those around, she 
already found relief. The tender solici- 
tude of the “ sister’? and the skill and 
judgment of the physician were not spent 
in vain, And now another and yet a 
higher influence was to be brought to 
bear on her mind. Twice or thrice a 
week, sometimes more often, a gentle- 
woman in widow’s weeds, though scarcely 
middle-aged, would come to her bed- 


side with words of consolation and mes- 
39 
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sages of love. To the kind words and 
gracious counsel Bertha gave a willing 
ear, and with results—oh, how far be- 
yond all expectation! 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


As her recovery advanced and conva- 
lescence became gradually established, 
Bertha had a fresh cause for regret, for 
she perceived too plainly that the links 
which for awhile seemed to reunite her to 
all that was good, and pure, and peaceful 
must now be dissolved. She learnt to 
cling with increasing attachment to the 
friendly, sister] a of her lady-visitor, 
and often shed bitter tears—ah! how 
bitter!—at the thought of her own 
wretchedness. Another Magdalen be- 
fore her had done the same. 

It was sad indeed to look on this young 
soul—this waif on the ocean of life—cast 
for a moment on a rock of safety, and ere 
it had time to gain a hold, again to be 
swallowed up in the boiling, raging tide, 
and lost ! 

The day for her discharge from hospital 
had been already fixed ; the hungry ocean 
yawned for its victim. And was there 
none to save her?—none out of all the 
mothers, and sisters, and wives of that 
great city? Alas! she was a fallen 
sister, and might go her own way! And 
yet there was one good Samaritan in the 
_crowd—one who remembered it was some- 
where said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
= of the least of these, ye did it unto 

e,”’ 

This was the friendly visitor who had 
so often sat by her bedside, pouring into 
her gaping, bleeding wounds the healing 

balm of pity—the soothing oil of conso- 
lation—and she took her to her own 
home. It was a quiet, secluded resi- 
dence, in the outskirts of London—a 
* Home for Fallen Women.” 

Yes, this grave, gentle lady-visitor was 
one of a small staffi—only, alas! too few 
—who made it a duty to seek out their 
lost sisters, and, where possible, to lead 
them by gentle loving ways back to the 
right path. There was no cant, no osten- 
tatious piety and prolix preaching, to be 
found in her winseme unwearying atten- 
tion—no bigotry of caste or creed, but 
unassuming unconsciousness of self, yet 
self-devoted charity. And Bertha, poor, 
weak girl, went forth from the hospital 
cured, and returned no more to her old 
haunts and associations. The Home was 
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devoted to the temporary relief 

fuge of such as herself’ where Pie 
veil was drawn, so far as might be pm 
what was past, and cheerful hope el. 
couraged for winning a brighter future 
The place itself was as much as possible 
like we other good private mansion, 
though divested of any display of wealth 
or grandeur: the interior was comfort 
ably fitted with every resource available 
for the particular description of its jp. 
mates. A staff of six “ sisters” tegu- 
lated the domestic arrangements and 
shared the duties, and a clergyman of the 
— of Kngland was the visiting chap. 
ain, 

Six or seven years have passed away 
since we last saw anything of the curate 
of Slapham. We recollect his clear, 
pleasant voice, and cheerful face, with 
the good teeth and other desirable items, 
He was now getting a trifle more clerical 
in appearance, and graver in point of 
character, but still was as genial as ever, 
and, if possible, even more admired by his 
friends. 

Time, however, setting its mark on all, 
had not left him unvisited, and besides 
thinning his brown hair and imparting a 
mellow ripeness to his mind, had likewise 
imparted a liking for all that was con- 
secrated by its own grim touch—a reve- 
rence for ancient things. 

Among other marks of this taste, he 
had seen good to append an extra letter 
to his name, writing it always “ Wink- 
eye,” and this trifling addition seemed to 
impart to it a quaint, mellow flavour of 
almost callegn times, like a flask of very 
old liquor served in a goblet of the Middle 
Ages! As he was now no longer al 
under-paid curate, but rejoiced in a smal 
benefice, he was enabled to gratify his 
propensities in all the old carved broken 
images and specimens of ancient chure 
upholstery he could lay his sacred 
upon. While his study—for he now 
a whole house to.himself—was fitted ut 
on the model of the cell of some martyr 
saint, and a casual visitor ran a risk 
impaling himself on some grotesque od 
plement of torture or other curio peat 
reserved gentleman had collected on 1s 
continental tour, from —e by pm ' 
he returned with a complete Ca 
antiquities, in the shape of wawrigge's 
books, dim paintings on oak panels, ne ' 
rubbings of half the brasses 1 Chris 
dom. 

It was only wonderful he had not ’ 
taken up the very ancient institution 
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wife, but in this matter he bore the cha- 
racter of an anchorite of the austerest 
kind, and not one of all the watch-pockets 
and slippers worked by Slapham ladies 
ever appeared to mortal eye. His time 
was spent between his church, where he 
had daily service, his study, where he fre- 
quently gave an hour to cleaning some old 

inting or carving, and the poor. He 

d also one other duty which he faith- 
fully fulfilled—Mr. Winkeye was chaplain 
to the Home. He was most decorous in 
the discharge of this service, and exceed- 
ingly attentive; besides, when circum- 
stances permitted, also very agreeable. 

Miss Trot had been an inmate of the 
Hame for nearly six months, and was be- 
coming quite attached to the strange, 
quiet, “dim religious” life within its 
walls, when she discovered, to her serious 
discomposure, that the visiting chaplain 
was her old acqaintance of Slapham 
memory. It was a terrible discovery. 
For a while she amused herself—poor, 
silly child—by keeping up, as she ima- 

ined, a strict incognito, The chaplain, 

oa was one of those deep, observant 
fellows who never seem at all in a hurry 
to disclose their thoughts; and there was 
reason to believe he found out her secret 
long before she supposed. 

Tt was an awkward circumstance cer- 
tainly, and he most devoutly pitied her, 
but— 


“ There is a feeling akin to pity, and it is love.” 


Such a sentiment was a matter too serious 
to be lirhtly entertained, and grave doubts 
arose as to the propriety of resigning his 
office, but it seemed otherwise fated. For 
now a visible “change came o’er the 
spirit of his dream;” the study was less 
frequently his favourite resort, and the 
countenance of St. Gymcrakius, which 
he had bought of a monk in Belgium, be- 
came altogether despised. He now spent 
his evenings in the more cheerfully fur- 
nished drawing-room, playing soft airs on 
the harmonium; and when he retired to 
bed, it was noticed by his old housekeeper 
that his feet were adorned with a pair of 
sky-blue Berlin-wool worsted slippers, 
with white lilies over the toes: “ such,” 
as the old lady remarked to the maid of 
general utility, “‘was never worked for 
him by any soul in this parish, she’d be 
bound.” 

While the chaplain was thus dropping 
his medieval pursuits and taking to Ber- 
lin-wool slippers, as if in anticipation of 
some more decided step, it happened 


most unexpectedly, by the death of a dis- 


tant relative, he was offered a small but 
very snug country living, and he did not 
require much pressing to accept it. The 
village was small and out of the way, and 
the church was in a sadly neglected state ; 
but the late incumbent had maintained 
the parsonage house in excellent repair, 
so there was no risk in that direction. 
The living was just worth 431/. per an- 
num with the pa tithes, the popula- 
tion amounting to only 313 souls, in- 
cluding the man at the turnpike; but 
this was where the parish boundary 
ended,—in fact, the bed-room of the toll- 
keeper was in the next parish, only his 
small parlour in this one; and as he made 
it a point never to attend any place of 
worship, but spent the greater part of his 
time on the boundary line, he was, in a 
figure, a parishioner of neither. 

When the tidings of this impending 
change in his sphere of duties reached 
Mr. Winkeye, he was in the act of pe- 
rusing a sermon originally composed by 
himself for the Slapham congregation. 
Whether he derived any pleasure from 
this pastime, or whether, as is most pro- 
bable, he was simply revolving a process 
of refurbishing the MS. to do duty on the 
following Sunday, has never been ascer- 
tained, but on the arrival of the letter 
with the above-mentioned announcement, 
he at once laid the manuscript aside. To 
find the village in a country map was the 
work of a moment; to consult “ Brad- 
shaw” and the “Clergy List” was the 
natural and direct sequence. Then he 
uplifted his voice to a double chant of 
Tallis, and danced a clerical hornpipe 
round the room. Old Mrs. Clinker, the 
housekeeper, had not seen him so excited 
since the day he bought a “nasty, ’orrid 
old himage,” as she called it, and washed 
the figure with his own handkerchief, 
*‘ which is what no young clerical gent as 
she ever knowed would think of doing.” 
However, when the fact became known, 
the good creature was loud and earnest 
in her congratulations, and hoped shie 
might live yet to “sit under his ministry, 
which 1s what she had always declared 
was so good and beneficial as she had 
found it.” Evidently Mrs. C. thought 
she might get a slice of preferment for 
herself. 

Winkeye’s first engagement that morn- 
ing was at the church school, where he 
generally spent two or three hours, but 
now he only just looked in to request the 
master would give the — es 
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and then went on to the “Home.” His 
visit there was not quite so readily dis- 
patched. In the first place he must see 
some of the “sisters,” and the lady su- 

erior or mistress; and this involved 
ong and to him tedious conversation 
about his previous life at Slapham, where 
he first became acquainted with the ex- 
istence and, perhaps, personal charms of 
Miss Trot, although he omitted to insist 
on these latter; it was, in truth, a dis- 
tasteful subject at the Home, and one, he 
knew, best avoided. There yet remained 
Bertha, whom he must take into his con- 
fidence once and for ever. This was the 
severest trial of all, though he met it 
bravely. I doubt if Miss Trot was half 
so nervous as her father-confessor; in- 
deed, she had seen enough of life to know 
the advantage of becoming Mrs. Winkeye, 
and in spite of her protestations to the 
contrary, I suspect she was getting rather 
weary of the seclusion and wholesome 
discipline of the Home. 

Great of course was the astonishment 
of every one, from Mr. Winkeye’s solici- 
tor down to Mrs. Clinker, who had im- 
bibed a vague notion of her master 
“taking up with an improper character 
from the Home ;” an institution, she de- 
clared to her faithful confidante the maid, 
“which I never thought no good of.” 
As for the other inmates, it would be a 
difficult task to deseribe accurately their 
various feelings on the subject. Most 
among them envied the fair-haired Bertha 
her good fortune: they all agreed Mr. 
Winkeye was a gentleman to do honour- 
ably by the poor girl—a sentiment which, 
I am sorry to say, seemed rather to pre- 
vail among his parishioners generally, 
though how unjustly need not be stated. 
Indeed, the ultra-Pharisees of his flock 
seemed to shrink wholly from coming in 
contact with him, and even the old elerk 
ventured to hope respectfully “no harm 
would come to measter from the con- 
nexion,” which he evidently regarded as 
immoral. Nevertheless, Winkeye, having 
a stout heart and being truly attached to 
the object of his affection, cared for none 
of these things, though the British 
Howler took the matter up and gave two 
cclumns and a half to the sad degeneracy 
of the ‘‘ Establishment,” and the evil ten- 
dency of his example on future chaplains. 
The Lord Bishop of Babylon, who was 
“ visitor,” even shared the abuse, but as 
he was married and settled, the Howler 
considered he might be trusted to con- 
tinue in office. ‘Ihe committee of the 
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Home at last silenced popular indigna. 
tion by passing a resolution, xem, con 
that in future the visiting chaplain must 
be a married man with a family, and go 
the matter dropped. 

But meanwhile the ceremony of splieh 
the late chaplain with the fair acolyte 
to be performed, and it came off at the old 
church at Slapham. Two of the youngest 
“sisters,” and two of the prettiest of 
her late companions, were “ brides. 
maids,” and the “‘ Home” was gaily de- 
corated with paper roses and love-knots, 
in a manner never seen before nor since, 
Two carriages and pairs with a profusion 
of wedding favours conveyed the party to 
Slapham, and Winkeye’s old vicar kindly 
consented to perform the service, Then, 
amidst a thundering peal of bells, and a 
shout of joy from all the juveniles in the 
district, the matrimonial chariot dashed 
off to the railway station. Their destina- 
tion was the new living. What better 
“onan for the “honeymoon” than the 

uture home of their young lives? Dear 
little Bertha! how she delighted to feel 
the ring on her finger, pulling off her 
glove to satisfy her eyes it was actually 
there, and then perhaps kissing her hus- 
band and crying for joy! But we must 
not peep through the carriage windows. 
Verily, she was a “ brand plucked from 
the burning !” 

But there is yet another lately-married 
couple whose career we must for a mo- 
ment contemplate—Mr. Paul Flook and 
his loving wife, late Provinda Trot, of 
whom little remains to be mentioned. 

After losing Bertha, Paul appeared for 
a time to have lost the chief object of his 
existence—revenge. After a while, how- 
ever, by steady devotion to drink and the 
example of his partner, he ceased to care 
for the loss and applied his noble mind to 
other objects scarcely less comforting. 
Mrs. Flook, who never recognised in her 
former husband that rightful authority 
his position claimed, absolutely refused 
to accord to Paul any allegiance beyond 
that of mutual support. “I don t want 
none of your religious preaching, Was 
her favourite form of objurgation whenever 
Paul endeavoured in his old way to ge 


on her blind side. This kind of ri 


ment occasionally took the form ol 
empty spirit-bottle flung with consider 
able force at Mr. Flook’s head-piece. ; 

On her 
with the contents of her weapons, *'" 
rapidly lapsing in consequence into a oe 
dition of total helplessness—it was > 
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wonder that her business suffered, and 
“Trot’s Circus”, existed but in name. 
The horses were sold off one by one to 
pay the expenses, while the corps of 
actors deserted, taking whatever pro- 
perty they could lay hands on for their 
pay. The great tent at last alone re- 
mained, and this was in pawn. It was 
frequently advertised in various local 
apers, under various headings, till at 
ength, in sheer despair, Paul surrep- 
titiously offered it to Spurgeon, provided 
his services were accepted also by the 
“connexion ;” but they would not have 
him at any price, so he resolved to give up 


' the horse-riding entertainment and Mrs. 


Flook at the same time, and make a 
fresh start on his own account. His 
miserable wife, for whose ultimate fate 
he entertained not the least compunction, 
was abandoned accordingly; and after 
lingering a while in drunkenness and des- 
titution, the wretched woman was re- 
moved to St. Giles’s Workhouse, Lon- 
don, of which parish she was a native, 
and there, sinking from dropsy, she soon 
after died. 

As for Flook, he resolutely held to his 
creature comforts so long as they could 
be at any sacrifice obtained; and fre- 
quently his ungainly form might have 
been seen at Newington Causeway of a 
Sunday afternoon, while he endeavoured 
with stentorian efforts to raise the me- 
tallic sympathies of his audience on be- 
half of the “ heathen,” meaning himself. 
It happened one foggy day, as he stag- 
gered with ill-balanced steps, half-blind 
trom drink, across the crowded road near 
LondonBridge,a heavily-ladenrailway van 
came down on him unexpectedly, and be- 
fore he could spring aside the thundering 
waggon rolled him beneath its ponderous 
wheels—a crushed and mutilated corpse ! 

% ee % # 

The soft autumnal sun shone brightly 

on the smooth lawn and gentle walls of a 


pretty, smiling country parsonage: near ~ 


at hand a rugged tower pointed heaven- 
ward, with an old flag-staff surmounted 
by a vane; a group of elms stood beside 
the tower, casting a leafy shadow on its 
grey face and over the roof of the church 
beyond. Grassy mounds of dark bright 
rich green were scattered around the 
building; on some a few simple flowers 
swayed to and fro beneath the soft breeze ; 
on others, headstones,carved in the fashion 
of a cross, denoted the resting-places of 
Christian men or women. A well-worn 


path led through the ground up to the 
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church porch, on which the sun shed a 


warm, mellow light. It was a pretty, 
tranquil scene, uninterrupted by sounds 
of busy life, and sacred to repose. There 
was one tombstone in particular, set 
rather apart from the others, hard by the 
chancel wall: the turf had been but 
freshly laid, and a few osier rods were 
bent above the lowly mound, on which 
some flowers newly — shed a sor- 
rowful fragrance and gave a melancholy 
charm to the spot. Every day a pale, 
thin-faced man, some five-and-thirty years 
of age, accompanied by a little girl 
scarcely four, came across that sunny 
lawn, over the soft mossy turf, and en- 
tered ,the burial-ground. The child, a 
blue-eyed girl, carrying a basketful of 
flowers—the man, her father, a heart ful! 
of sorrow. They always went to one 
spot—it was the recent tomb. ‘There, 
on that carved head-stone, beneath the 
emblem of a common faith and a wreath 
of blossoms, appeared the beloved name 
of “ Bertha!” 

Few though sad were the words that 
told the simple story—how she, stricken 
by death in the arms of her despairing 
husband, had died ; and he, when the first 
burst of sorrow yielded to calmer grief, 
had consecrated this tablet to her me- 
mory. The date of her death was only 
the fourth year of her marriage, the soli- 
tary fruit of which was the fair-haired, 
blue-eyed girl. Beneath those dark ma- 
_ elms reposed in peaceful solitude 
ier life-tossed remains—here the true- 
hearted and long-suffering but happy 
Bertha slumbered until doom. 

The little girl stood with her pale blue 
eyes widely open and a little finger an 
her lips, while her papa cast himself on 
the green turf beside the grave. ‘The 
tender lineaments of those infant features, 
the very glances of the eye were, Berthia’s. 
Why need he lie there?—she yet lived 
in her child! 

* * a ¥ 

A few years have passed, and Time has 
brought consolation. The parish priest 
still remains with the image of his lost 
wife ever present in his loving daughter. 
An elderly servant-man gives his dute- 
ous service as footman and general fac- 
totum—his name is “ Loodle.” His 
chief delight is to attend Miss Bertha in 
her rides on the rough little Shetland 
pony. An active young fellow, employed 
in the squire’s stables, is his son, and old 
Loodle is fondly proud of him. He likes 
to tell how he found his boy, when sitting 
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on a summer evening in the orchard ; and 
the vicar paces quietly in the ey: 
looking into the churchyard. It Is a 
long story—Miss Winkeye and her 
governess have heard it very often. 
Evening closes, and soon night will 
cover all. Old Loodle will fall asleep 
and be buried, perhaps, near the other 
crave. His master, too, though scarcely 
half his age, looks forward to the same 
resting-place. 
The were pass by, and the church 
clock tells the tale, amidst the rustling 
elms of that silent country church- 


yard. There, beneath the soft syn: 
beams of spring, when the Snows 
winter have melted, come forth the bud. 
ding flowers around that peaceful graye. 
There, beneath the grateful shade in the 
long hot days of summer, under the even. 
ing dews and the pale light of the stars 
stands that plaintive record with the em. 
blems of Youth and Faith. Quietly rest. 
ing in her lonely tomb—lonely but for 
awhile—far removed from the havoe and 
strife of life, lies the gentle heroine of 
our tale. 
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IMITATION OIL-PAINTING. 


THIs curious process is by no means 
artistic, being more of a trick than any- 
thing else. Yet it is not to be despised 
on that account; for by its means very 
effective pictures may be produced ina 
wonderfully short space of time, and with 
a very small amount of skill. 

We will not go so far as to say that 
persons having no knowledge whatever of 
colouring can practise this style of paint- 
ing with success, because colours cannot 
be mixed effectively or blended harmo- 
niously without some amount of skill 
and taste. But certain it is, that not the 
slightest knowledge of drawing is requi- 
site; and any one possessed of an average 
amount of taste, and gifted with an eye 
for effect, may, with astonishingly little 
practice, succeed, under this system, in 
producing a picture which will puzzle 
even connoisseurs, when framed and 
hung in a good position. 

The paints we use are those oil colours 
sold in tubes; the selection of a few for 
practice will depend upon the class of 
subject which is to be painted—whether 
flowers, figures, landscapes, or portraits. 

_ A set which is generally useful, will be 
indigo, Antwerp blue, and ultramarine ; 
lake, scarlet-lake, and carmine; chrome 
yellow, one and two, and Naples yellow; 
vermilion ; emerald green; Vandyke 
brown; lamp black; and flake white, 
These will do for flower or figure pieces, 
and for landscapes or portraits by making 
greens from combinations of the chromes 


and blues, and violets by mixing the 
blues and lakes, &c. The flake white is a 
most valuable adjunct in softening down 
any colour to the palest possible shade; 
the lamp-black is very useful in deepen- 
ing colours. 

Sable-hair brushes are those we em- 
ploy. The numbers 0, 1, 2, 4, and 6, 
will be found generally useful. 

A palette and palette knife, a two- 
ounce bottle of spirits of turpentine, a 
small glass or crock, and an old silk 
handkerchief or piece of linen rag, are 
the other requisites. 

The fundamental part of our would-be 
oil painting is a mezzo-tinto engraving. 
This engraving can be purchased most 
cheaply at one of those depots for old 
prints and engravings which are to be 
met with in some of the bye streets and 
antiquarian repositories of this great me 
tropolis. It can also be obtained at most 
of our first-rate print-sellers, if we would 
have a more modern subject and do not 
mind expending some extra shillings on 
it. We should advise those who wish to 
experimentalize in this art, to choose as 
inexpensive a subject as possible to begm 
with; a portrait about six or eight inches 
square will do nicely. 

The mezzo-tinto should be clear and 
well-defined, and on paper not too = 
to prevent us from seeing through it wit 
ease. Those which are mounted, or one 
on very thick paper, will not serve. 

Having selected the engraving, 
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next thing is to have a common deal 
frame made which will just take it. This 
frame should be as light as possible, not 
more than one-eighth of an inch thick, 
half an inch wide, and perfectly smooth 
and flat. Lay the engraving smoothly on 
a table, and slightly damp it; paste the 
frame all thee: | and then stretch the 
engraving over it. This is a nice opera- 
tion, for the least violence will fracture 
the paper, and no wrinkle or looseness 
must be left upon it. The frame should 
be of such a size as will exactly take the 
engraving within it, while the white 
margin is pasted on to the wood. This 
must be placed under firm and equal 
pressure to dry. 

We now require a bottle of the purest 
mastic varnish, besides a No. 6 sable-hair 
paint-brush, and the back, or wrong side, 
of the mezzo-tinto is to be thoroughly 
varnished with this. When dry, the ope- 
ration should be repeated; and the second 
coating having dried, the painting may be 
commenced. 

A light frame-work desk should be set 
upon a table ina good strong light, and the 

icture we intend to paint placed upon 
it with its back towards us (for it is not 
on the face of the engraving, but on the 
varnished back we work); and if the 
‘ag is not too thick, and the mastic has 
een good, we shall find the mezzo-tinto 
sufficiently transparent to enable us to 
trace all the details through without. 
difficulty. 

In all figure pieces we commence with 
the features. These must be put in with 
brush No. 1. Suppose the eyes are to be 
blue; ultramarine slightly softened with 
white will serve, and with this the pupil 
must be carefully painted. A steady 
hand is highly necessary ; for if the out- 
lines are jagged, or the colours trench on 
parts where they ought not to be, it will 
ruin the appearance of the picture when 


we proceed to bring the eolouring-out on- 


the right side. The blue may be softened 
to a grey for other eyes. The white of 
the eyes must be put in with flake white, 
but not until the pupils are dry. 

Some spirits of turpentine must be 
kept standing by in the crock, and in this 
the brush must be washed directly any 
one colour is done with, and then care- 
fully wiped in old linen rag. This must 
be thoroughly done ; for if any paint re- 
mains in the brush, it will spoil the next 
colour; and if a brush be suffered to dry 
with paint in it, it will become hard and 
useless, 





For the mouth, carmine must be used ; 
for the hair and eyebrows, black or Van- 
dyke brown, the latter by itself, or softened 
white, in order to suit the complexion 
which is to be given. The cheeks must 
be tinted with a delicate mixture of car- 
mine and white; a stronger hue will be 
required for a man, or else a more 
sallow tint, which may be obtained by 
the slightest possible admixture of Naples 
yellow. 

For all these purposes a very smal! 
quantity of paint only need be put out 
on to the palette. When two or more 
colours are to be combined, they must be 
rubbed together with the palette knife 
until thoroughly amalgamated. No paint 
must be suffered to dry on the palette or 
knife, but should always be wiped off with 
a rag kept for the purpose, and the spot 
cleansed with turpentine. 

A tint for the skin may now be pre- 
arg For females, this should be scarlet 
ake softened to the lightest of shades 
with white. This has to be laid over all 
of the face, neck, hands, and arms, which 
is to be seen. For men, darker tints will 
be required, as vermilion softened down 
with white, or the same with the least 
possible tinge of yellow. This skin-tint 
must not be added until all the features 
are perfectly dry. Indeed, we may as 
well lay down the rule at once, that all 
minutiz and ornamentation must be done 
first, and the background not added unti! 
that in front of the picture, and which 
lies on it, be thoroughly dry. Thus, if 
there be a table with pieces of money on 
it, they should be painted first, and then 
the table; tassels, cord, fringe, &c., before 
curtains ; flowers, ribbon, and jewellery, 
before the dress itself; the buttons, or 
other male decorations, before the gar- 
ments, &c. 

The colours must always be laid on 
fully and evenly, and as much as possible 
in one direction, aud, as we have before 
said, with great attention to the outline. 
It is well invariably to avoid trenching on 
the outline of a portion which is not quite 
dry, lest one colour should run into 
another. 

Of course our painting, viewed from 
the side on which it is done, looks a 
strange collection of patches of colour, 
for there is no shading needed, the mezzo- 
tinto producing that when the colours are 
brought out on the right side. Let us 
suppose it done—for ordinary taste wil! 
always suggest the proper colours for 
drapery, curtains, walls, &c.—it must be 
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suffered to dry thoroughly; then with a 
clean, full brush, abont No. 5 or 6, the 
face of the picture has to be smoothly but 
thoroughly varnished over with mastic 
varnish: and as this dries, the print will 
gradually be seen to assume all the ap- 
pearance of an old oil painting. Should 
one coat of varnish not prove quite suf- 
ficient to draw the colours out, another 
may be used when that is dry; but time 
should be given, some six or eight hours, 
for the effects to develope themselves. 
Now, when all is dry, if there be any 
little bits of ornamentation, as jewellery, 
or embroidery, or gold, or the eyes, or 
such like bits, which can be improved by 
their tint being heightened, or their being 
worked up, we take a fine brush, No. 1, 
and touch with M‘Guelp—a preparation 
also sold in tubes—all those parts which 
do not seem quite successful. When this 
preparation has dried on the parts to 
which we have applied it, with a clean 
brush we give to money, gold, buttons, 
&e., a metallic appearance, by overlying 
them with gold or silver shells. Jewellery 
can be beautifully wrought thus, by using 
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gold for the setting, and eo 
simulate the gems. Ki ringes, oie 
damask, the ornaments on furniture and 
tapestry, the minutize of flowers, all ma 
be delicately wrought up by touchine a 
parts with M‘Guelp on the face of the 
picture, and then adding ihe requisite 
finish. This done, the picture will be 
complete; and when framed and well 
placed, will prove very effective, and 
puzzle, if it does not deceive most persous 
who look upon it. 

In flower pieces, the same rule must be 
followed ; that is to say, the velning and 
fine work must be done before the body 
colours are used. Similar instructions 
apply to every class of engraving. When 
looked at from the face of the picture, all 
that is thrown up by a background must 
be put in first, or it is lost in the mass of 
colour, and can only be taken out by 
using the M‘Guelp, which should ever be 
sparingly applied, or a patchy appearance 
will be given to the picture, somewhat 
resembling an old painting furbished up 
with bits of fresh colouring here and 
there. 





LIFE’S A DESERT TO THOSE THAT MAKE IT. 


Some say life’s a desert dreary, 
Which affords no 105 or bliss ; 
1 


And, alas! that man s 


ould wander 


On a friendless earth like this : 
But man makes his pathway drearer, 
By e’er thinking of life’s woe; 
And ’tis true this world’s a desert, 
But to those who make it so. 


Some are ever discontented, 

Bright howe’er their lot may be; 
Whilst, amid the poor and friendless, 
We may still contentment see : 

*Tis not always with the lowly, 
That contentment dwelleth not; 
We may seek it in the palace, 


Find it in the humble cot. 
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THE DOBBS FAMILY IN AMERICA. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SENATE—PRESTON KING—JUDGE 
COLLAMER — CHARLES SUMNER — 
HENRY WILSON—WILLIAM P. FESSEN- 
DEN—EDGAR COWAN—GARRET DAVIS 
—POWELL. , 


Tue Senate is an improvement upon the 
House in point of dignity and order, 
owing partly to the much smaller number 
in the former than in the latter, and is 
the more interesting place of the two for 
a spectator, as sufficient order is main- 
tained to hear what is going on. The 
— officer of the Senate—the vice- 

resident—has an easy time of it com- 
pared with the duties of that officer in 
the lower branch of the legislature. The 
vice- President is more of a looker-on thar 
an actor in the senatorial scene. Old 
Johu Adams, who held this office, regarded 
it as an “insignificant” one, but he was 
one of those restless spirits who chafed 
in —*- The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence-gladiator, compelled from his 
position to remain a silent spectator of 
the senatorial contests which took place 
before him, doubtless often longed to be 
among them laying out right and 

t. 

The duties of the vice-President are 
less onerous than those of the Speaker of 
the House in another respect; there is 
less wrangling between hin and the 
members of his body about parliamentary 
questions. From longer experience, 
senators are better versed in the rules 
which govern legislative bodies, and there 
is consequently less disputation about 
them. In the House much time is taken 
up, and the Speaker annoyed by, appeals 
from the decisions of that officer, and 
questions of order that are raised, for 
some one pops up every few minutes to 
introduce a bill at the wrong time. As 
members of the House generally serve 
but two years, by the time they begin to 
learn something about their duties they 
are replaced by others, who in turn are 
replaced ; and the lower branch is in this 
way kept in a crude state. There are, of 
course, old and experienced members in 
the House, but they are so much in the 
minority it does not affect the general 
lack of system, which is the first thing 
which strikes the stranger. There are, 


probably, men in the House who have 
never read the constitution of their 
country. From the way in which popular 
suffrages are made up, by propitiating 
frequently the weaknesses, and even 
vices, of certain portions of the popula- 
tion of course, many demagogues are 
elected, who are skilled in nothing but 
party tricks. Senators being elected by 
a chosen body, which is in a degree re- 
sponsible for its action, are generally 
men of mark and experience, most of 
them having served in the lower branch 
of the legislature. They are, too, more 
independent in their legislative action 
than the members of the other body, not 
being deterred by the fear of losing their 
seat at the end of two years. 

The gallery, enclosing the senate 
chamber as it does, is suggestive of an 
amphitheatre with arena and surrounding 
seats, where, in lieu of the bull and red 
kerchief, the war of words goes on. A 
portion of the gallery is set apart for the 
use of the diplomatic corps, and another 
portion over the seat of the vice-Presi-} 
dent for the newspaper reporters. ‘The 
official reporters of the Senate occupy 
seats on the floor of the chamber. ‘The 
secretary of the Senate, John W. Forney, 
and his clerks, occupy seats behind a 
long marble table in front of the presiding 
officer. To the left of the vice-President 
stands the deputy sergeant-at-arms, who 
controls the movements of the little army 
of pages who throng around him, and sit 
about the steps of the rostrum of the 
vice-president awaiting orders. ‘They 
are bright, active boys, and seem to be 
on quite familiar terms with the “ reve- 
rend signiors” whom they serve. 

When the private secretary of the 
President, Mr. Nicolay, enters the door 
of the chamber with a message from that 
official to the Senate, he stops near the 
entrance with the document in his hand, 
and the deputy serjeant-at-arms with 
military precision marches from his place 
to where Mr. Nicolay stands, and ranges 
himself alongside. The presiding officer 
of the Senate interrupts the proceedings, 
and states that there is a message from 
the President, whereupon the private 
secretary announces that he has the 
honour to present a message from the 
President, number ——, containing . 
and then hands the document over to the 
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serjeant-at-arms, who marches back to 
his place like an automaton. - 

It is observed by those who are familiar 
with the premises, that the lobbies are 
haunted from the beginning to the last of 
the session by several ladies, whose faces 
are as familiar as those of the senators. 
They appear to have cases which they 
plead with eagerness whenever they can 
get the ear of a senator. These females 
seem to be endowed with patience and 
perseverance, for they are always to be 
seen on the spot, rain or shine, without 
appearing to be discouraged by disap- 
a or hope deferred. They can 

e seen almost any day in the waiting- 
rooms, spreading out their documents, 
with which they are generally provided, 
before senators, whose gallantry scarcely 
prevents from yawning at the old story 
which has so often been dinned into their 
ears. 

The intercourse between senators is 
distinguished by more courtesy and good 
feeling than many suppose. In the heat 
of argument sharp things are sometimes 
said, but very soon forgotten. As an 
instance of this, during the last session, 
two senators had high words with each 
other on the floor, an account of which 
two partizans of the gentlemen referred 
to read in the newspaper. Each took up 
the cause of his respective senator, and 
they became so incensed, they ceased 
holding any intercourse with each other, 
although they had previously been great 
friends. One of them, subsequent to the 
difficulty with his friend, visited the 
Senate filled with indignation toward the 
antagonistic senator who had insulted, as 
he thought, 4zs senator, when to his utter 
astonishment he found these two senators 
seated together, and chatting away appa- 
rently on the best of terms. 

Some may say that on any day, in one 
hour, four things can be seen in the 
Senate: Henry Wilson introducing a bill, 
Sumner making a classical quotation, 
Fessenden getting angry, and McDougal 


Say. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs and Ruggles 
took their seats in the gallery, the first 
mentioned drew forth his voluminous 
bandanna and wiped his spectacles, and 
said to him of the Zrumpet— 

“Well, drive on, my boy, and let us 
hear what you have to say about some of 
these gentlemen below.” 

_ “Yes,” added the lady, “we shall 
listen to you with great interest, as we 
always do, Mr. Ruggles.” 
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ae &@ winning way you have, Mrs. 
“On the contrary, I think it is one of 
your attributes,” returned the lady, 
“ You are so skilled in complimenta 
tickling, 1 cannot hope to match you.” 
“Then please change the subject, and 
commence by telling us who the very fat 
man is who sits near the main entrance.” 
said Mrs. Dobbs. 
“That is Mr. Preston King, of New 
York,” answered Ruggles, “ the Falstaff 
of the Senate. He is not only witty 
himself but the cause of wit in others, 
like the hero of Shrewsbury. He is 
shrewd, oleaginous and affable, a lover of 
good things and convivial society, as 
most fat men are. In practice, the most 
peaceable of meu, and in theory the most 
sanguinary. Too plethoric to move about 
much, his pedestrian efforts are confined 
pretty much to the walk between the 
capitol and his residence, which is but a 
few doors off. An evening spent with 
him when he is in vein, I am told, is 
equal to one of the Noctes Ambrosiana, 
He receives every one with a pleasant 
unctuous manner, no matter how great a 
bore his visitor may be, or how disagree 
able his business. f 
“The grey-haired senator, who sits 
cross-legged quietly chewing his tobacco 
and looking as much at home as if he 
were sitting at his own hearth-stone, 1s 
Judge Collamer, of Vermont. When he 
rises to speak, it is as if he were holding 
a little off-hand conversation at the 
street corner with two or three friends, 
as regards the manner; and as to the 
matter ¢hat is always methodical and 
comprehensive. He may speak for an 
hour or two, and his voice never rises 
above a conversational tone. This quiet, 
easy manner is rather characteristic of 
the old senators, and they are so tem- 
pered that they can listen to the highest 
flights of eloquence unmoved. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that they consider 
oratory as one of the indiscretions of 
senatorial youth, and rather plume them- 
selves on their stoicism. I have seen the 
shade of a smile cross the faces of these 
old stagers when a new hand came upo® 
the floor and pounded the books before 
him, waving his arms and vocifersting 1 
a high key, and I have thought 
mental reflections of the old gentlemen, 
if expressed, would be, ‘ What a spoon 
he must be to think that old birds 
us are to be caught with such ch 7 
think that we are to be convmce 
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such vulgar ad captandum ; but it’s like 
the measles a good deal—incidental to 
inexperience, and must be gone through 
with; they will get over it bravely before 
they have been here very long; and to 
hasten the cure we shall have to admi- 
nister a little wholesome discipline to 
these raw hands who rampage around 
here, and forget that the place which 
they desecrate with their shouting once 
echoed to the voices of Clay and Webster 
and others, who, it is generally believed, 
could talk a little.’ 

“ Judge Collamer is always listened to 
with attention when he has the floor, 
because he never speaks unless he has 
something to say. Though his speaking 
would not please on the hustings, it is 
fully appreciated in the Senate. 

_ “The large, fine-looking senator, so 
industriously engaged in writing, is 
Charles Sumner, the chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations. His 
ease and affability indicate the refinement 
of the drawing-room. He aspires to be 
a Burke, it is said, and elaborates ail he 
writes to the Jast degree, and in working 
up a speech will hunt half a day after a 
Sain There is no spontaneity about 
Sumner, he is never ready for anzmpromptu 
debate, he must always be well primed 
before going off. It is questionable if he 
can speak fifteen minutes upon a general 
subject without preparation. His oppo- 
nent, therefore, has him at a disadvan- 
tage after the first round, as Sumner 
cannot, on the spur of the inoment, reply 
to his arguments ; he must first fish out 
his quotations and round his periods be- 
fore he can answer with round number 
two, which may be a day or two after- 
wards, when the iron is cold. A speaker 
to be effective here must strike at white 
heat. Douglas was an anti-type of 
Sumner, always ready and quick to do 
the right thing at the right time, and so 
thick-skinned as to be impervious to ridi- 
cule or menace, and therefore never de- 
terred or embarrassed in following out 
his line of reasoning. Sumner is sensi- 
tive to ridicule and lacks pluck. If his 
head could be placed on the shoulders of 
his colleague, Wilson, Massachusetts 
would have a very fair representative. 
With regard, however, to the negro he is 
courageous, and it is believed would 
Suffer martyrdom in his behalf if neces- 
sary. His voice is deep, round, and 
musical, and as a reader he is superior to 
Vandenhoff. He is an accomplished 
gentleman, having travelled and studied 





a good deal. He speaks French with 
fluency, and some Italian. His style of 
writing is like Everitt’s, and that ilk of 
Massachusetts, full of classical starch 
and well-balanced sentences. He is 
crammed to a prodigious degree with the 
graceful perorations and high-sounding 
phrases of poets and orators, and I sup- 
ose his draughts at the Pierian fount 
ave been long and deep. In a word, 
Mr. Sumner is poetical and philosophical 
rather than argumentative. 

“The stout red-faced man, leaning 
down over his desk and writing vigo- 


rously, is Henry Wilson, of Massachu- 


setts. He is one of the most industrious 
men in the chamber, and introduces more 
bills than any one else. He speaks in 
speech-making style, as we hear it on the 
hustings—loud, animated, and with fre- 
quent gesture. Mr. Wilson is a popular 
speaker on the stump at home, outside 
of the classie precincts of Boston, where 
his colleague Sumner, in political oratory, 
rules the roast. 

“Tf I were to look around here for 
some one who presents the greatest con- 
trast to Mr. Wilson, I should select Mr. 
Fessenden, who differs as much physi- 
cally from him as he does mentally. 
Fessenden is pale and delicate, and Wilson 
is stout and red. Fessenden’s intellect 
is subtle, clear, and quick; Wilson’s 
slow and heavy. The brain fibre in the 
one is fine, and in the other coarse. 
Fessenden, with his clear perception, sees 
all that is necessary to be said, and when 
that is done he stops: Wilson, with 
physical resources that sustain protracted 
effort, beats about the bush a long time 
before he flushes up the bird. One 
arrives at a conclusion by the shortest 
and quickest road, the other by a circuit- 
ous haphazard route. Wilson is some- 
thing of an orator in the sense of moving 
the passions, and Fessenden is not, as his 
speeches are appeals to the reason only, 
Fessenden has remarkable facility in 
acne through business with order and 

ispatch, and a wide field is open to him 
for the exercise of this talent in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Wilson, also, holds an important 
position, that of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the business 
of which he conducts in a loose, unbusi- 
ness-like, but indefatigably industrious 
manner. Senators generally attend only 
to what is going on when their especial 
business is before the Senate, but Fes- 
senden is cognizant of everything which 
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comes up, and participates freely in the 
discussions. He is a national man, for 
he takes an interest in all national mea- 
sures ; not being like some of his neigh- 
bours, who work only to the end of 
advancing the interests of their respective 
States. He appears to have a horror of 
legislation conducted in an irregular 
manner, and may be frequently heard 
offering a practical suggestion in the 
pauses of speeches, to bring back wan- 
dering senators to the question in hand, 
that business may go on in proper parlia- 
mentary fashion. This, his long expe- 
rience in, and knowledge of, legislation, 

ualifies him to do with a good grace. 

le is sometimes called the Mentor of the 
Senate. 

«The tall, fine-looking gentleman, with 
keen grey eyes and aquiline nose, is 
Edgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. A short 
time ago I heard one of his brother 
senators say that he was the most talented 
man who ever came to Congress from 


logical than Sumner’s. Cowan js prac 
tical and argumentative—a wrangler by 
profession ; Sumner is impractical and 
visionary—a weaver of finely-spun yo. 
tions. Sumner lacks determination. 
Cowan is as brave as Julius Cysar 
The one is rhetorical without beips 
wordy, the other is rhetorical and ver. 
bose. The style of the Pennsylvania 
senator is symmetrical, while that of 
Sumner is inflated and pompous. But 
they are both fond of tradition and 
classic lore—here they meet on common 
ground. 

“ When Cowan gets well into his sub. 
ject, his face becomes pale and his atti. 
tude striking, and he is truly eloquent, 
He is a conscientious, high-minded man, 
who dares to do what is right, regardiess 
of consequences. He has never pandered 
to the views of cliques or factions, but 
always shown himself bold and inde- 
pendent — ne ver flinching, but always 
fairly grappling with the question. 


Pennsylvania. 


This is the opinion, too, 
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before senators, whose gallan..y scarcely 
prevents from yawning *‘ the old story 
which has so often been dinned into their 
PATS 

‘he intercourse between senators is 
distinguished by more courtesy and good 
feeling than many suppose. In the heat 
of argument sharp things are sometimes 
said, but very soon forgotten. As an 
instance of this, during the last session, 
two senators had high words with each 
other on the floor, an account of which 
two partizans of the gentlemen referred 
to read in the newspaper. Each took up 
the cause of his respec tive senator, and 
they became so incensed, they ceased 
holding any intercourse with each other, 
although they had previously been great 
friends. One of them, subsequent to the 
difficulty with his friend, visited the 
Senate filled with indignation toward the 
antagonistic senator who had insulted, as 
he thought, 4és senator, when to his utter 
astonishment he found these two senators 
seated togetber, and chatting away appa- 
rently on the best of terms. 

Some may say that on any day, in one 
hour, four things can be seen in the 
Senate: Henry Wilson introducing a bill, 
Sumner making a classical quotation, 
Fessenden getting angry, and McDougal 
gay. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Dobbs and Ruggles 
took their seats in the gallery, the first 
mentioned drew forth his voluminous 
bandanna and wiped his spectacles, and 
said to him of the 7rumpet— 

“Well, drive on, my boy, and let us 
hear what you have to say about some of 
these gentlemen below.” 

_ “Yes,” added the lady, “we shall 
listen to you with great interest, as we 
always do, Mr. Ruggles.” 
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capitol and his residence, which is but a 
few doors off. An evening spent with 
him when he is in vein, I am told, is 
equal to one of the Noctes Awbrosiana, 
He receives every one with a pleasant 
unctuous manner, no matter how great a 
bore his visitor may be, or how disagree. 
able his business. 

“The grey-haired senator, who sits 
cross-legged quietly chewing his tobacco 
and looking as much at home as if he 
were sitting at his own hearth-stone, is 
Judge Collamer, of Vermont. When he 
rises to speak, it is as if he were holding 
a little off-hand conversation at the 
street corner with two or three friends, 
as regards the manner; and as to the 
matter ¢hat is always methodical and 
comprehensive. He may speak for an 
hour or two, and his voice never rises 
above a conversational tone. ‘This quiet, 
easy manner is rather characteristic of 
the old senators, and they are so tem- 
pered that they can listen to the highest 
flights of eloquence unmoved. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that they consider 
oratory as one of the indiscretions of 
senatorial youth, and rather plume them- 
selves on their stoicism. I have seen the 
shade of a smile cross the faces of these 
old stagers when a new hand came upon 
the floor and pounded the books before 
him, waving his arms and vociferating 
a high key, and I have thought the 
mental reflections of the old gentlemen, 
if expressed, would be, ‘ What a spooney, 
he must be to think that old birds like 
us are to be caught with such chafl— 
think that we are to be convinced 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SOIREE DANSANTE—THE GERMAN 
—RUGGLES AND DOBBS—ALICE AND 
CRONIER——GENERALS BOMBAST AND 
BUNCOMB—THE NOTES. 


Ar an hour when most of the good citi- 
zens of the Capitol were in their beds 
sound asleep, and a general stillness 
reigned over the place, the sound of 
music issuing from a spacious mansion, 
broke out upon the tranquillity of night, 
and glancing lights from the windows 
fell upon rows of empty carriages and 
muffled, heavy-coated coachmen, who 
stood, some like sentinels, whip in hand, 
and others walked up and down swinging 
their arms to warm feet and hands—the 
while, doubtless, grumbling at the tardi- 
ness of masters and mistresses in re- 
lieving them of night duty. If the latter 
could hear the reflections of James and 
Thomas as they stand thus expectantly 
at the door, they would probably hear 
some not very flattering gossip, seeing 
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drivers sullenly watch the door like surly 
mastiffs—their breath exhaling into the 
frosty night air like little puffs of steam. 
But Corydon and Phillis within are ob- 
livious of all save each other—even dis- 
contented Jehu slapping his great boots 
together on the side-walk. The heart of 
Phillis is full of sympathy, but all be- 
stowed upon Corydon and none left for 
Jehu. Corydon is fearful lest the winds 
of heaven should visit too roughly the 
face of Phillis, but it does not occur to 
him that his man Thomas is shivering In 
the blasts of winter. So Corydon con- 
tinues to woo, and Phillis to listen, per- 
fectly contented with each other within, 
while the Wellers preserve a masterly in- 
activity without. 

In the interior everything was ablaze 
with light and beauty and flowers. 1 
entertainment had reached the noon of 
its glory. The modern dervishes were 
twirling and whirling in the all toget 
German, or, as a solicitous mother « 
head expressed it, “ They are at it ag 
—that outlandish fandango.”” The la 
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fully appreciated in the Senate. 

“The large, fine-iooking senator, so 
industriously engaged in writing, is 
Clirles Sumner. the chairman of the 
committee on foreign relations. His 
ease and affability indicate the refinement 
of the drawing-room. He aspires to be 
a Burke, it is said, and elaborates ail he 
writes to the Jast degree, and in working 
up a speech will hunt half a day after a 
quotation. There is no spontaneity about 
Sumner, he is never ready for aniémpromptu 
debate, he must always be well primed 
before going off. It is questionable if he 
can speak fifteen minutes upon a general 
subject without preparation. His oppo- 
nent, therefore, has him at a disadvan- 
tage after the first round, as Sumner 
cannot, on the spur of the noment, reply 
to his arguments ; he must first fish out 
his quotations and round his periods be- 
fore he can answer with round number 
two, which may be a day or two after- 
wards, when the iron is cold. A speaker 
to be effective here must strike at white 
heat. Douglas was an anti-type of 
Sumner, always ready and quick to do 
the right thing at the right time, and so 
thick-skinned as to be impervious to ridi- 
cule or menace, and therefore never de- 
terred or embarrassed in following out 
18 line of reasoning. Sumner is sensi- 
live to ridicule and lacks pluck. If his 
head could be placed on the shoulders of 
his colleague, Wilson, Massachusetts 
would have a very fair representative. 
With regard, however, to the negro he is 
Courageous, and it is believed would 
Sufer martyrdom in his behalf if neces- 
sary. His voice is deep, round, and 
Musical, and as a reader he is superior to 
Vandenhoff. He is an accomplished 
gentleman, having travelled and studied 
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speech-making style, as we hear it on the 
hustings—loud, animated, and with fre- 
queat gesture. Mr. Wilson is a popular 
speaker on the stump at home, outside 
of the classie precincts ot Boston, where 
his colleague Sumuer, in political oratory, 
rules the roast. 

“Tf L were to look around here for 
some one who presents the greatest con- 
trast to Mr. Wilson, I should select Mr. 
Fessenden, who differs as much physi- 
cally from him as he does mentally. 
Fessenden is pale and delicate, and Wilson 
is stout and red. Fessenden’s intellect 
is subtle, clear, and quick; Wilson’s 
slow and heavy. The brain fibre in the 
one is fine, and in the other coarse. 
Fessenden, with his clear perception, sees 
all that is necessary to be said, and when 
that is done he stops: Wilson, with 
physical resources that sustain protracted 
effort, beats about the bush a long time 
before he flushes up the bird. One 
arrives at a conclusion by the shortest 
and quickest road, the other by a circuit- 
ous haphazard route. Wilson is some- 
thing of an orator in the sense of moving 
the passions, and Fessenden is not, as his 
speeches are appeals to the reason only, 


‘Fessenden has remarkable facility in 


getting through business with order and 
ispatch, and a wide field is open to him 
for the exercise of this talent in his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Wilson, also, holds an important 
position, that of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the business 
of which he conducts in a loose, unbusi- 
ness-like, but indefatigably industrious 
manner. Senators generally attend only 
to what is going on when their especial 
business is before the Senate, but Fes- 
senden is cognizant of everything which 
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comes up, and participates freely in the 
discussions. He is a national man, for 
he takes an interest in all national mea- 
sures ; not being like some of his neigh- 
bours, who work only to the end of 
advancing the interests of their respective 
States. He appears to have a horror of 
legislation conducted in an irregular 
manner, and may be frequently heard 
offering a practical suggestion in the 
pauses of speeches, to bring back wan- 
dering senators to the question in hand, 
that business may go on in proper parlia- 
mentary fashion. This, his long expe- 
rience in, and knowledge of, legislation, 

ualifies him to do with a good grace. 

e is sometimes called the Mentor of the 
Senate. 

The tall, fine-looking gentleman, with 
keen grey eyes and aquiline nose, is 
Edgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. A short 
time ago I heard one of his brother 
senators say that he was the most talented 
man who ever came to Congress from 
Pennsylvania. This is the opinion, too, 
of one opposed to him in politics, and 
therefore more entitled to credence than 
if it were the expression of a partisan. 
Senator Cowan has come up from the 
people. At a very early age he was 
thrown upon his own resources, and 
has, by his indomitable will and talents, 
mounted to.his present position. He is 
the fullest man in this chamber. Al- 
though his specialty is the law, it would 
be difficult to name a science that he is 
not more or less acquainted with. No- 
thing delights him more than to tackle 
with men of science, who are able to 
throw the ball with him; then the riches 
of his well-stored mind are displayed in 
profusion. Let the subject be what it 
may, he always touches bottom. He has 

e appearance of an indolent man, but 
is really an industrious one. 

* In the casual or running debate which 
frequently occurs here, he does not speak 
with fluency. ‘There is a degree of hesi- 
tancy in selecting or finding his words, 
which falls unpleasantly on the ear; but 
as soon as he 1s fully aroused, all impedi- 
ment is removed, and his words roll out 
in well-rounded sentences, the voice full 
and deep. Some of his tones are dis- 
agreeably harsh, but his voice has greater 
volume when he chooses to employ it 
than that of any other senator here, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Sumner’s. His style in 
one point—classic illustrations—is not 
unlike that of the Boston senator; but 
in other respects it is more vigorous and 
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logical than Sumner’s. 
tical and argumentative—a wrangler by 


profession; Sumner is impractical and 
visionary—a weaver of finely-spun no- 
tions. Sumner lacks determination: 
Cowan is as brave as Julius Cysar 
The one is rhetorical without beipc 
wordy, the other is rhetorical and ver. 
bose. The style of the Pennsylvania 
senator 1s symmetrical, while that of 
Sumner is inflated and pompous. But 
they are both fond of tradition and 
classic lore—here they meet on common 
ground. 

“When Cowan gets well into his sub. 
ject, his face becomes pale and his atti. 
tude striking, and he is truly eloquent, 
He is a conscientious, high-minded man, 
who dares to do what is right, regardless 
of consequences. He has never pandered 
to the views of cliques or factions, but 
always shown himself bold and inde. 
pendent—never flinching, but always 
fairly grappling with the question. 

“The small, spare, grey-haired senator 
is Garret Davis, of Kentucky. He is 
courteous, truculent, and has the gift of 
gab—he never uses manuscript or notes, 
Indeed, he is inclined to be garrulous, 
His voice is pleasant, and his gestures 
not without grace. His specialty is to 
attack his colleague, Powell, whenever 
he can get an opportunity, and that 
senator doubtless deserves all he gets, 
for he still talks of peace, and harps on 
the illegality of the actions of the govern- 
ment. 

“The matter of Davis’s speeches 1s 
spread out pretty thin, but it is delivered 
with ooanl and animation. He seems 
hardly up with the times, but he is down- 
right loyal, and supports extreme mea 
sures for the putting down of the re 
bellion. But his old-time prejudices 
about slavery stand in the way, aud 
prevent him from taking a comprehen- 
sive view of what the nation requires 
during this crisis.” aie 

When Ruggles had reached this po 
in his discussion of the peculiarities of the 
senators, it was discovered that worthy 
Mr. Dobbs, oblivious of all surroundines 
had fallen asleep. Thereupon Mrs. Do ” 
woke up the old gentleman, and fa 
gested that they should go out and ee 
some fresh air. ‘The suggestion “on 
gladly acceded to by Dobbs, but ' ‘ 
reluctantly on the part of Ruggles, Y ed 
as the reader is aware, never grew UI 


of hearing himself talk. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SOIREE DANSANTE-—-THE GERMAN 
—RUGGLES AND DOBBS-——-ALICE AND 
CRONIER—GENERALS BOMBAST AND 
BUNCOMB—THE NOTES. 


At an hour when most of the good citi- 
zens of the Capitol were in their beds 
sound asleep, and a general stillness 
reigned over the place, the sound of 
music issuing from a spacious mansion, 
broke out upon the tranquillity of night, 
and glancing lights from the windows 
fell upon rows of empty carriages and 
muffled, heavy-coated coachmen, who 
stood, some like sentinels, whip in hand, 
and others walked up and down swinging 
their arms to warm feet and hands—the 
while, doubtless, grumbling at the tardi- 
ness of masters and mistresses in re- 
lieving them of night duty. If the latter 
could hear the reflections of James and 
Thomas as they stand thus expectantly 
at, the door, they would probably hear 
some not very flattering gossip, seeing 
they have the same weaknesses as their 
betters. Jehu’s fate seems a hard one. 
Compelled to “stand by” and be ready 
at a moment’s notice, and sometimes 
waiting for hours in all kinds of weather, 
now and then catching a glimpse of ely- 
sium as the hall door opens, which, for 
him, is consecrated ground on which he 
ean never walk. Thus frequently to see 
the pulpy fruit and never to taste of it, 
to hear the lively strains of the music and 
not to dance to them, must at times make 
him feel like the impatient wedding-guest, 
who “ beat his breast when he heard the 
loud bassoon.” The distance lends an 
enchantment to his view, and the scene 
appears more attractive to him than to 
the actors. He is not sufficiently near 
to see the blemishes and trappings of 
the spectacle, and beholds all in rose 
colour. Pure Honiton for Jehu is the 
whole thing. It is not improbable that, 
when occasion offers, he endeavours to 
treasure in his memory some of the gems 
of conversation which fall from the lips 
of the upstairs world, to be retailed to 
Bridget in the area or in the kitchen at 
the first opportunity, with as good an 
litation as he is capable of; and to re- 
collect as well as he can the pose and 
gestures before the fair of some of the 
white-chokered gentry, that he may, in 
turn, play the Corydon to his admiring 
Bridget-Phillis. 

The horses remain perfectly quiet and 
dejected, with hanging heads, and the 


drivers sullenly watch the door like surly 
mastiffs—their breath exhaling into the 
frosty night air like little puffs of steam. 
But Corydon and Phillis within are ob- 
livious of all save each other—even dis- 
contented Jehu slapping his great boots 
together on the side-walk. The heart of 
Phillis is full of sympathy, but all be- 
stowed upon Corydon and none left for 
Jehu. Corydon is fearful lest the winds 
of heaven should visit too roughly the 
face of Phillis, but it does not occur to 
him that his man Thomas is shivering in 
the blasts of winter. So Corydon con- 
tinues to woo, and Phillis to listen, per- 
fectly contented with each other within, 
while the Wellers preserve a masterly in- 
activity without. 

In the interior everything was ablaze 
with light and beauty and flowers. The 
entertainment had reached the noon of 
its glory. The modern dervishes were 
twirling and whirling in the all together 
German, or, as a solicitous mother over- 
head expressed it, “‘ They are at it again 
—that outlandish fandango.” The ladies 
seemed to be exquisitely attired ; in short, 
as Ruggles remarked, gauzy, floaty, and 
ethereal; the gentlemen in conventional 
black; and among them a number of 
diplomats with insignias of rank and 
orders attached to their coat-lapels. 
Many were lookers-on at this dancing, 
for it is not every one who has suiflicient 
dexterity in his heels to thread the tor- 
tuous mazes of the German. Some am- 
bitious youths, with a view to improve 
themselves in this accomplishment, in 
which they had not yet ventured to ap- 
pear in public, being still under the hands 
of a master, looked on to learn its myste- 
ries; others, mostly elderly gentlemen, 
from curiosity to note the changes which 
time had wrought in what dancing-masters 
call the poetry of motion ; others, again— 
admiring mammas—to mark the grace and 
animation of some dear Angelina, who 
perhaps this night was making her debit. 
In the dining-room epicureaus were 
hovering around the table, and taking 
tit-bits of the delicacies of the season, 
and dipping their noses into glasses of 
toothsome wine, every story or anecdote 
being sandwiched with renewed draughts. 
And however flat and pointless the wit 
might be, it was received with applause, 
for the wine was of that quality to render 
the imbiber appreciative of any kind of 
humour. In effect the point and flavour 
of the beverage compensated for the ab- 
sence of those qualities in the story. 
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It is easy to please those who are 
anxious to be pleased. Men cachinnate 
over the ambrosia of this table at jokes, 
which the next day they would have 
listened to with faces as stern as Justice. 
Dobbs and Ruggles found themselves in 
one of these groups, the former com- 
placent and genial, saying little and par- 
taking freely. A stalwart Saxon, unable 
to speak English, pressed Ruggles, who 
seemed reluctant, in broken French, to 
join him in a bumper, saying— 

“Vous me combrennez? She ne buis 
barler votre langue, mais en Francais, 
she suis a2 mon aise. Vous combrennez, 
she poit 4 votre santé, Monsieur;”’ and 
having quaffed with satisfaction, said— 
“C’est bon ca. L’amphitrion s’y con- 
nait en vin.” 

‘Qui, c’est bong,” responded Ruggles, 
with a degree of hesitation, his know- 
ledge, as he says, of the lingo being 
quite limited. 

“Qui,” continued the tall gentleman, 
*amphitrion fait une ponne maison. On 
trouve ici toujours des shens gomme il 
faut, en effet, la oréme de la gréme.” 

“Qui,” answered Kuggles, shaking 
his head like a China mandarin to make 
amends for his lack of speech. 

* Voulez-vous vous humecter le bec 
encore avec moi?” asked the foreigner. 

“Non,” responded Ruggles, wagging 
his head. 

* Allons. Brennez un autre verre,” 
resumed the transatlantic gentleman, with 
some insistance. But the editor of the 
Trumpet resolutely declined, and at length 
disengaging himself, took the arm of Mr. 
Dobbs, who was becoming too communi- 
cative, and led him out of the room. In- 
deed, the honourable member was begin- 
ning to babble in a manner quite infantile ; 
hence Ruggies’s rather abrupt exit with 
that worthy gentleman, who expostulated 
with his energetic companion for taking 
him away in the midst of one of his little 
stories, to which Ruggles replied— 

“You forget that before leaving the 
hotel Mrs. Dobbs told you to take my 
advice in everything this evening.” 

Of course no further explanation or 
apology was necessary to Dobbs, who at 
once became pacified. 

“ Here is a good place for you to stand 
and see Alice and Mary going through 
the German,” said Ruggles, as he led 
him into the corner of the room. The 


old gentleman’s face brightened up with 
affection as he noted the evolutions of his 
handsome daughters in that interminable 
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a His face was radiant with fatherly 
“How they do go! it beats all.” 
And then added, in a confidential tone 

his face becoming quite serious— 

“But, Ruggles, is it the respectable 
thing, you know, to dance in that Way }” 

“ Quite the respectable thing, I assure 
you,” was the answer, with a tinge of 
irony in it. And such was the worth 
gentleman’s confidence in the pm asia. 
of his companion, not remarking the 
peculiar tone of the response, that his 
face soon regained its former radianey 
as he observed— 

“It’s a beautiful romp, friend Ruggles, 
It reminds me of the time when [ was 
a boy playing prisoner’s base, and all 
that sort of thing—at recess, you know 
when the boys get out and have a good 
time. Ah, how jolly it:was!” 

The paternal fears becoming excited, 
the old gentleman again appealed to his 
companion. 

* But see how those young men toss 
the girls about like balls, and the musie 
seems to go quicker and the feet faster, 
It’s a reckless play after all. What if 
one of my darlings should fall——” 

“No danger of their falling,” broke in 
Ruggles. ‘ Might as well expect to see 
a fish drown. Bless you! they are just 
as secure spinning around there like tee- 
totums as they would be sitting on your 
knee. The amiable creatures take to this 
kind of thing as a duck does to water; 
and they must make the most of their 
time, and dance while they can, for-in a 
few years they will no longer have the 
opportunity. They are belles now, and 
have plenty of partners; in course of 
time they will pass into wall-flowers, 
when scarcely a partner will be found 
with temerity enough to pluck them. 
Don’t be the least uneasy, Dobbs; I'll 
answer for their safety.” 

The relieved old gentleman drew the 
bandanna across his brow, and began to 
regard the scene with renewed interest. 

While the many feet in unison kept up 
the thump, thump on the floor, and the 
music reverberated from cellar to garret, 
guests were seated cosily overhead, 
smoking, chatting, and playing whist. The 
tall Saxon whom Ruggles had met below 
was here, repeating to some one— | 

“Oui, on fait ici une ponne maison. 
En haut, on fume, on shone aux cartes. 
Moi, she fais trés bien tous les deus. Fu 
effet, sh’y suis & mon aise.” 


The inevitable MajorG-eneral Bombast 
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and Brigadier-General Buncomb were 
also here in full feather, talking as 
dly and familiarly of battles as if 
they had spent their lives at the cannon’s 
mouth, while some innocent young men 
listened to them as if they were oracles. 
The conversation in this room was a 
medley of subjects. There was much 
talk about the war and the generals. One 
man regarded Fitz John Porter as a 
martyr. Another presumed that such a 
matter might safely be left in the hands 
of men of such ability and integrity as 
Joe Holt, who were authorized to send 
for persons and papers, and who, conse- 
quently, must be better acquainted with 
the features of the case than any out- 
sider could be. Another contended that 
M‘Clellan was a military genius of the 
first order, while a second considered him 
a downright blockhead, to be held ac- 
countable for the blood of thousands; a 
third interposing, said that M‘Clellan was 
no military genius, but simply a clever 
officer, who was certainly not equal to 
the occasion, but the best that could be 
found. “ Where will you find a better ?” 
demanded the interposer. To which 
some one answered, *‘ Rosencranz,’’ where- 
upon a discussion followed as to the 
merits and demerits of this general. One 
man thought that if the war had turned 
out a military hero, that individual 
was Ben Butler. A person of the long- 
hair-parted-in-the-middle style asserted 
roundly that John C. Fremont bore in 
his hand the beacon which would lighten 
the country to victory and a glorious 
future, if the people would give him a 
chance. “But,” added this gentleman, 
“they are so blind they can’t see it.” To 
which some one remarked, ‘‘ That’s a fact. 
They can’t see it.’ There was differ- 
ence of opinion in reference to Burnside’s 
military career, but unanimity as to his 
noble manhood. One speaker held that 
Joe Hooker was the coming man, on 
whom the nation would be obliged to 
depend. “The hour has come,” said this 
one, “but the man not yet; when he does 
come, that man will be ‘ Fighting Joe.’ ” 
Another held, that as yet no generals had 
appeared of a calibre to master the situa- 
tion, and that the government should go 
on trying to find one, though she should 
be obliged to throw them aside one after 
another, like sucked oranges. Thus were 
the changes rung on the capacity or in- 
capacity of every military leader in the 
Service of any prominence. 
While the gentlemen amused them- 


selves in this way upstairs, Ruggles, who 
stood looking at the dancers again, made 
some matter-of-fact reflections with regard 
to the Terpsichoreans, with a view, ap- 
parently, rather to relieve himself than 
for the edification of Mr. Dobbs. 

“Talk about delicately nurtured ladies 
unable to sustain any kind of fatigue. 
Why there is not a washerwoman in the 
city who works as hard and as ener- 
getically over her washboard as these 
amiable creatures do in kicking up their 
antics in this complicated, never-ending 
whirligig. There is a latent power of 
endurance in them which nothing can call 
out but this fantastic turn-about, wheel- 
about, jump-Jim-Crow arrangement. [ 
have seen robust, brown-skinned women, 
raking and binding in the fields, who 
would get tired and be obliged to take a 
rest now and then, bnt I defy any one to 
see any signs of giving out yet on the 
part of these so-called delicate creatures ; 
and they have been at it at least two 
hours, and look as if they might hold out 
an hour longer. 

‘What a waste of propelling power !” 
continued the bristly editor. ‘ Bless me, 
if it wouldn’t run a locomotive. And look 
at those poor musicians. They are the 
boiler arrangements of this dancing ma- 
chinery. They furnish the power which 
sets the whole thing in motion. If they 
play quickly, the machine goes quickly, 
and if slowly, it moves correspondingly, 
and if they stop, the whole apparatus 
stops. 

“What a contrast these blowers of 
sweet strains present to the dancers who 
revel in the sounds. The musicians look 
wearied and fagged out. And it is not 
surprising when one reflects on the 
amount of wind they have expended this 
evening. Why, that bugler there has 
blown hard enough to have bursted a 
lung-testing machine, such as we see on 
the Avenue, and the trombone-man has 
expended muscle enough to have knocked 
Sayers into the middle of next week. 
Then look at the dancers, as gay and 
buoyant as if they were carried around on 
Zephyrs’ wings.” 

Ruggles’ further reflections were here 
interrupted by the approach of the tall 
Saxon, who observed, looking about him 
with a satisfied expression— 

“On s’amuse sholiment bien en bas. 
On mange, on poit, et on danse; moi, she 
fais tous les trois trés bien. Vraiment, 
on y fait une ponne maison. En eifet, 
sh’y suis tout 4 fait & mon aise. Voulez- 
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vous vous humecter le bec encore une fois 
avec moi, Monsieur ?” asked the tall gen- 
tleman. ‘To which Ruggles, wagging his 
head, said— 

* Non.” 

Whereupon the Saxon walked away, 
perhaps in search of a more convivial 
companion. 

Alter a whirl with Cronier, as she took 
a seat to get breath for a fresh start, 
Alice said to her partner— 

“ What a delightful creature you are— 
as partner in the German, I mean.” 

“And for the German only ?” asked 
the foreigner. 

“Oh, no. I find you very nice as a 
partner in the Lancers, too.” 

“Ah, you have the idea to evade me 
always. How find you me as a partner 
for the matrimony ?” 

“Really, I have not yet thought of you 
in that connexion. I have always thought 
of you as a handsome waltzer, a fanner of 
fatigued ladies, as a careful attendant, 
who sees that his partner has a proper 
vis-a-vis, and that she is duly supplied 
with ices in the pauses, and that oe is 
never kept waiting for the carriage—in 
short, as a gentleman who makes himself 
agreeable in every way. I have thought 
of youas a well-gloved and booted Jdxeur, 
with whom it is pleasant to while away a 
half hour in promenading, or as a cavalier 
who mounts well, and, what is more im- 

ortant, who understands how to assist a 
ady in mounting. 1 have thought of you 
as a nice partner at table, who studies 
my tastes, and passes or gets me what- 
ever I want, particularly chicken salad, 
for which, you know, I have a passion. 
But, above all, I have thought of you as 
a partner in the German, for in that 
capacity you are really stunning.” 

* But what delightful music that is !” 
said she, humming to the time. “Tra 
la la la, tra la la la, tum te tum tum. It 
is our turn now, Count. Zz avant.” 

And they were off again, gliding through 
the throng, to the never-ceasing strains of 
the music. 

The two generals, having descended, 
took a position and reviewed the dancers. 

“A lively action,” observed Major- 
General Bombast. 

“ At close quarters,” added Brigadier- 
General Buncomb. 

“A handsome body of females, who do 
their work effectively,” continued the first. 

“Their skill in manceuvering is only 
equalled by their beauty,” observed the 
second. 
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“ Bombshells and blunderbussec} 
agar pore Sahih, we 

“‘The dash of a light brigade.” 
Buncomb. ' Bade,” added 

“ And what a din that music keeps up! 
—equal to the cannonading of a division,” 
said hoy “i se Fe 

“Or the crash of a big caval ” 
iii 

Thus the conversation, garnished with 
all sorts of military terms, went on be. 
tween these doughty heroes, as they posed 
themselves to the best advantage before 
those who were the subject of their 
remarks. 

The Germanians at last left off, took 
their seats, and ices, which an attentive 
Ganymede proffered. As Alice sipped her 
ice, she said to Ruggles, with some dis- 
appointment in her tone— 

“ Mr. Clavers is not here to-night, and 
yet he was to have been here with you. I 
suppose he has stolen off to a hospital to 
look after some unfortunate wight, on 
whom he will lavish all his tenderness, 
and then come back to us to-morrow with 
a face as cold as this ice, and say sarcastic 
things, as if his heart were viele to any 
gentle feeling. But did he send no excuse, 
Mr. Ruggles ?” 

“1 received two notes from him before 
leaving the hotel, one for myself, the other 
for you, and here is yours,” said Ruggles, 
presenting the missive. 

‘Excuse me while I read.” 

* Certainly.” 

The letter ran as follows :— 


“Dear Miss Atice—It has been the 
crowning pleasure of my life to follow 
where you led, to enjoy whatever contr'- 
buted to your happiness. It has been 
an enticing chase—a pretty day-dream— 
a castle in Spain, or what you will. 
Pleasure pointed to you as the mistress 
whom I must obey, and around whom, | 
must confess, all my inclinations clus- 
tered; but my old master, Duty, whom I 
have always honoured, admonished me 
sternly for my weakness and ingratitude 
to thinkof leaving him, and—must I admit 
it?—I attempted to debate the matter 
with Duty, but his arguments were S° 
convincing, I at length decided to remam 
his loyal subject. 

“Thus, you will please pardon me for 
saying that I cannot reconcile the do 
far niente life that I have latterly spent 
with you with my sense of duty. | 4 

“Tf any previous doubts had existed 
my mind as to my proper course, they 
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were removed to-day on learning a fact 
which I am not at liberty to explain, as 
it concerns another. By the light of this 
fact, my conscience at once decided what 
was to be done, and I now endeavour to 
carry out the dictates of that monitor, 
however reluctant the task may be, by 
saying to youm-Adieu. “ CLAVERs.”’ 


She said nothing as she mechanically 
folded up the note. She seemed even to 
have forgotten the presence of Ruggles, 
for her eyes were pensive and abstracted. 

At length Ruggles said— 

“Tt is a farewell, is it not ?” 

“How do you guess so correctly?” 
asked she. 

“From the one sent to me,” was the 
reply. “He is anoble man of nature’s 
make—a great heart, with the face ofa 
Mephistophiles in society, and that of a 
saint in the homes of misfortune and 
bereavement. He has been so generous, 
I feel constrained to show you what he 
wrote to me,” said the expansive Ruggles, 
handing her another note, which read as 
follows :— 


“My Frienp—lI have rid you of a 
rival, and at the same time performed a 
duty, by enlisting as a soldier. If I have 
judged the character of Alice aright, she 
will not stoop to me now, even though 
she should have been attached to me 
before, of which so far I have had no 
proof. Perhaps I might have wooed 
successfully—wio knows ?—in my former 
position. But the rubicon is passed, and 
there is no retracing my steps. If I hare 
had a desire to aspire to the hand of 
Alice, for your sake I will crush it. 

* Your long and honourable devotion 
to Alice and her family entitle you at 
least to a preference, and though it may 
give ine pain to hope that you wili suc- 
ceed, I will school my heart to do it. 

“ CLAVERS.” 


After reading the -above,~Alice ex- 
claimed— 
* Ruggles, I shall learn to hate you !” 


CHAPTER NII. 

DINNER-TABLE TALK—POLITICS—RADI- 
CALS AND CONSERVATIVES—JOHN C. 
FREMONT—DANDIES—BEAUREGARD — 
GENERALS BOMBAST AND BUNCOMB— 
DISCUSSION BETWEEN ALICE AND 
RUGGLES—REMARKS OF MR. DOBBS— 
THE MOUNTED GUARD—MRS. DOBBS’ 
OBSERVATIONS. 


White the rest of the party were taking 


their soup, Ruggles discussed at length 
the situation of the country, eulogising, 
according to his custom, the constitutional 
men of the nation, and animadverting up- 
on the radicals and radicalism. 

Alice looking across the table at the 
Z'rumpet man, when he had finished, laid 
down her spoon, spread out her napkin 
with a determined movement, and as 
Ruggles said, “ took the floor.” 

‘That word Radicalism is a great bug- 
bear to many of our citizens, and plays 
an important part in every-day conversa- 
tion. It is nothing new however, It 
was worn out long ago in England, and 
was also employed in France. What 
does the word mean? Does it designate 
a political or a social party, an orthodox 
doctrine or a heresy P Must it be taken 
as acompliment or an insult? People 
are often accused of radicalism, but rarely 
complimented for it, and among those 
who are treated as Radicals few accept, 
and show themselves proud of the term. 
But your word Conservative is popular, 
aud as L understand it, the Conservative 
isa man of peace and order, whio wishes 
the Union as it was, if it can be re-es- 
tablished, and who wishes torespectslavery 
as the most sacred of all rights, as the 
base of the social edifice. The title Cou- 
servator is a passport in every latitude 
and under every system. It commands 
the respect of the banker, the landlord, 
andthe tailor. ‘The title of Radical, on 
the contrary, awakens the suspicions of 
these worthy peopic. For them, it isalmost 
a synonym for black Republican, Socia- 
list, or Abolitionist. Let us admit that 
it means nearly the same thing as _ these 
names, and let us see what the mission 
of Radicalism is, in the present crisis ; let. 
us see if it ought to be ashamed of 
itself. 

“The Radical is a Republican by 
principle, and not by circumstance, be- 
cause he searches ideas, because lie 
examines and digs in some sort to tlie 
root of things to inform himself as to 
their nature. He allows himself to be 
ealled black Republican, without in- 
quieting himself about a ridiculous 
epithet, because his reflections have de- 
moustrated to him that liberty is a right 
for the black man as well as for the 
white. He is an Abolitionist, in other 
terms, he wishes the abolition of all 
abuses, commencing with slavery. In fine, 
the Radical is a man who thinks, and 
who, by this single fact, gives umbrage 


to the man who vegetates. ” 
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“Under one name or another Radi- 
calism Is always at work in human society, 
and always with the object of supporting 
some principle of justice and destroying 
some form of servitude. At one time it 
was called christianity, and hid itself in 
the caverns and the catacombs in order 
to preach to its followers universal frater- 
nity, and to prepare for the overthrow of 
the slavery of the ancients. Once it 
called itself protestantism, when it re- 
claimed that liberty of conscience for 
several ages confiscated by the Roman 
theocracy. But yesterday, as it were, 
it wore the name of Jacobinism, when it 
overturned the oldest monarchy of 
Europe. ‘To-day, in the struggle which 
is going on under our eyes, Radicalism 
a itself Radicalism. Its enemies have 
recognised it under its true name. So 
much the better, it will have no reason 
to regret it. It is Radicalism, princi- 
pally, which is engaged in the struggle 
with the monstrous oligarchy, whose roots 
sink into the pestilential marshes of the 
South, whose outstretched branches 
reach out even over the North, and 
whose dark shadows threaten to plunge 
the Republic into a mortal lethargy. 
Radicalism shouted the alarm in time 
to prevent the fatal enervation from 
reaching the heart of the nation. It is 
Radicalism which keeps awake the in- 
stinct of danger, and shakes off the torpor 
of the indifferent, and foils the perfidy of 
traitors. Radicalism which inspired, 
under peculiar and critical circumstances, 
the indecisive but honest soul of Abraham 
Lincoln, and put the axe in his hand and 
told him to strike—to strike at the root 
of the evil! And the old rail-splitter 
struck. ‘The rude hand which in days 
gone by laid low many an oak of the 
forest, gave the first blow to the Upas 
tree of slavery. The accursed tree will 
fall, and the soil that it impoisoned 
with its fetid emanations will at last 
be purified by the glorious sun of 
liberty. 

“Thatis Radicalism, what it seeks, what 
it demands, and what it proposes to ac- 
complish. Inthe ordinary courseof politics 
it makes way for the Conservative, and its 
theories are treated as idle dreams. But 


ina grand crisis it comes back by force 
the master of the situation, and some of 
its disdained chimeras are at length 
adopted as the only means of safety. 
Even when it dictates its laws, it is 
without the arrogance of the politician, 
never claims its share of the spoils, and 
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only waits for the moment wh 
crisis shall be past to withdraw ioe ine 
tumult. 

Alice, more than usually exej 
sumed her knife and fork, a Mr. Dobie 
eyes beamed with parental pride as he 
looked at Ruggles with an expression 
which said, ** Well, what have you cot to 
say to that ?” oo 

“Miss Alice,” responded Ruggles, 
* in looking at this matter you are carried 
away by your feelings, like others who 
take the same view of the question as 
yourself. If the rulers were governed in 
the same way, that is, by their feelings, 
in administering the laws of the country 
there would soon be an end of all govern. 
ment. Order is Heaven’s first law, and 
by order all governments to be per- 
manent must be regulated. They must 
stick to the law, whatever it may be, and 
it will brig them safely through danger. 
And if the law is not right change it, but 
never let it be broken. Let the law be 
the guide of the ruler of this nation and 
he can’t go much astray. 

“ Internal war brings out the bad as 
well as the good traits. All loyal men 
wish to put down the rebellion by armed 
force, but a portion of the people are 
not satisfied with that. Not satisfied 
with the immense job already on our 
hands down South, they wish to revolu- 
tionize the established order of things at 
home. These people are composed of 
irresponsible mob-law men, and well in- 
tending fanaties, who here find themselves 
on common ground, and who zil/ lay 
about them right and left to the utter 
disregard of law and order. These men 
say that if the Constitution will not per- 
mit their measures to be enacted, let it 
be strained until it will, and if it 1s not 
elastic enough for that, let it be broken. 
Thus, if they had their way, the blood 
which the fathers of the Republic shed so 
freely for the great compact would have 
been shed in vain. It is this kind ol 
feeling working up from these people into 
their representatives in legislature, which 
does away with reverence for objects 
heretofore regarded as sacred, and leads 
to a species of legislation tending 10 
undermine the Constitution which people 
forget is the ov/y bond of union between 
states. If the strain upon that single 
cable should be so great as to snap it 
twain there would be nothing else to hol 
them together. They would be as desti- 
tute of rule or guide, as rudderless en 
drifting about at random. We would be 
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a second edition of the petty confederated 
states of Germany. 

“The law and order people are willing 
to fight the enemy as hard and as relent- 
lessly as the fanatics and the rabble, but 
it must be done according to law, for they 
hold their government dearer than all else. 
But with the other party, next to whip- 
ying the rebels, is the desire of intimidat- 
ing all who oppose the measures proposed 
by them for putting down the rebellion. 
These efforts at intimidation are growing 
more apparent and bolder every day, as 
the war progresses, and the bad passions 
of men are aroused. ‘The word traitor is 
beginning to be bandied about and hurled 
at every one who is disposed to censure 
the acts of the two classes referred to. 
Thus the dissensions between the loyal 
are becoming frequent, and leading to 
much crimination and recrimination, and 
if reason and charity do not soon prevail 
there is no knowing where this state of 
things will end. 

“If every man in a spirit of concession 
would yield something of his pet political 
views to his neighbour, and they would 
stand united, I should have no fears as 
to the result of our efforts in putting down 
the rebellion. But until we cease squab- 
bling among ourselves there is ground 
for serious apprehension.” 

Ruggles here stopped to note the effect 
of his remarks on the young lady to whom 
they were directed. But the excitement 
of the moment had passed away and she 
continued her prandial occupation as she 
tranquilly replied— 

“he old story over again about the 
Constitution. You would lead one to 
believe that it is as brittle and as easily 
broken as china, when it is in fact a tower 
of strength which will stand much harder 
knocks than many people have any idea 
of. These Conservative people, with 
their old story about the danger of break- 
ing the Constitution, remind me of one 
of those parrots, the burden of whose 
song from morning till night is “ Polly 
wants a cracker.” 

‘‘When the ship has sprung a leak,” 
she continued, “ the men should be at the 
pumps instead of shaping the course of 
the vessel—time enough for that when 
the leak has been stopped.” 

“That is just what the Constitution 
men want to do,” returned Ruggles, 
“but in a proper way. You cannot stop 
a square hole with a round plug, and we 
cannot exist as a free and enlightened 
government if the law-makers loosen or 
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break the girdle which holds it together, 
And if this solemn compact—which we 
should prize above all things, having 
come down to us as it did through much 
blood and tribulation—if this compact 
should be violated in one instance on the 
score of necessity, a precedent would be 
established for violating it in another, 
and eventually the whole thing would go 
by the board.” 

‘“*Excuse me from following you any 
further in your remarks,” said Alice, ‘‘ as 
I wish to devote my entire attention to 
the mixing of this salad.” 

** La, ma, how prosy Mr. Ruggles does 
get when he talks politics,” whispered 
Mary in the maternal ear. 

Thus, for the time, Ruggles was obliged 
to abandon the subject—remarking so/éo 
voce to Dobbs— 

“Females take this kind of thing only 
in homeopathic doses.” 

“1 see,” said Mrs. Dobbs, “‘ we have a 
distinguished arrival at the house—the 
major-general with hair parted in the 
middle, who is just taking his seat at the 
opposite table and removing a pair of 
light-coloured kid-gloves. It must be 
Mr. Fremont.” 

“ That is the individual,” said Ruggles. 
* Rumour says the President is going 
to give him another trial and a command, 
commensurate in importance with what 
Mr. Fremont considers his military capa- 
city deserves. ‘To thisend it is said the 
may-and-mediation gentry are pressing 
the President hard.” 

**T think he istoo much of a dandy to 
possess great capacity,” observed Mrs. 
Dobbs. 

** Although I agree with you in your 
estimate of this gentleman’s calibre,” 
said Ruggles, “it by no means follows 
that dandies are not clever. Itis a com 
mon mistake to suppose that elaborate 
toilettes and the graces are incompatible 
with great talents.” 

“Out of politeness to present com- 
pany,” said Alice, looking at Cronier, 
“T agree with you in your last remark.”’ 

‘“‘ History furnishes many instances o! 
clever dandies,” observed Ruggles, fishing 
for a request to proceed. 

Mary eagerly took the bait, saying— 

“Pray tell us something about them, 
Mr. Ruggles, dandies are so nice and in- 
teresting.” 

Ruggles, well pleased to have another 
opportunity of hearing himself talk, cou- 
tinued— 

“The first dandy of — was Alci- 
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biades, who used tothrill the multitude with 
his oratory and curl his hair in a manner 
the most fastidious ; discussed ethics with 
Socrates and perfumed himself with 
fragrant odours. He was as fierce as 
Mars in battle, and as gentle as a lamb 
under woman’s influence. He suggested 
equable laws for the government of the 
State, and increased the Grecian bend 
which was for many years in vogue with 
Athenian youth. The man in his day 
caused a deal of commotion. 

“Tn the fifteenth century, the Chevalier 
Bayard shines out as the bright particular 
starin the dandy horizon. Charles VIII., 
as you doubtless remember reading, called 
him the “Chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche.” There was much in him to 
admire and respect. He was one of the 
most accomplished men that ever lived— 
a paragon of perfection as seen through 
the spectacles of his own age. He was 
equally at home in delivering learned dis- 
quisitions fromthe Professor’s chair, and 
in defending a bridge at Naples, single- 
handed, like another Cocles, against two 
hundred warriors. He was a learned 
pundit, a subtle debater, the most skilful 
swordsman of Europe, spoke several Jan- 
guages with fluency, and could read a 
number of others, remarkably handsome 
in appearance, feared by lis enemics, 
loved by his friends, and adored by the 
women. Bayard might be classed as the 
dandy chivalric. 

‘Then we have in Lord Chesterfield the 
dandy pedantic, with extensive acquire- 
ments and polished manners, who became, 
through his talents, Ambassador to Hol- 
land, and afterwards Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Though reprehensible in his 
teachings and a of morality, he 
was unquestionably a man of power. 
He was distinguished for care in paring 
his nails and drawing-up Acts of Parlia- 
ment, for exactitude in the execution of 
dances and the laws, for being particular 
in the adjustment of his wig and national 
differences. We can imagine how overly 
fastidious this exquisite was, since he 
would not suffer Dr. Johnson to come 
near him. History, however, tells how the 
sturdy old doctor afterward made him 
wince for it. 

“ Under the reign of one of the Georges, 
we find another dandy cheek-by-jow] 
with royalty itself, of the first water, 
and the very pink of fashion—a miracu- 
lous adjuster of cravats, a wearer of most 
immaculate linen, and though a com- 
moner, the bosom friend of the Prince of 
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Wales. Ah, Brummel, thy audacity was 
sublime! ‘To have given a command to 
royalty such as “ Wales, ring the bell.” 
required a temerity that no other man i 
England possessed. Some people called 
him a ninny and a coxcomb, but he had 
too much brain to merit the appellations, 
In his palmy days he was the umpire of 
fashion. His words to tailors, and hatters 
and bootmakers, were as those of Pytha- 
goras to his followers. Unassisted by 
the influences of wealth or lineage, he 
made himself socially equal to the best 
nobility of the time. 

“Then we have the poetic dandy— 
Byron—who has written such wonderful 
things, and was yet possessed of the 
foibles and vanity of a coquette. What 
a flutter he created among the youth of 
his time! Standing collars were turned 
down unanimously, curly hair was the 
rule, except where it was obdurate, and 
then it was kinked, and _ everybody 
mounted his Pegasus, and did dreary 
things in verse, which it is to be hoped 
have all been burned by this time. 

* But the Koh-i-noor of dandies was 
that young Apollo, Count D’Orsay, whose 
name is linked with that of the Countess 
of Blessington. He was not remarkable 
for any one particular talent, although he 
could doa number of things verycleverly. 
He “did not toil, neither did he spin,”— 
his business was, if he had any, to bea 
gay butterfly in the London world, to 
decorate and make himself as agreeable 
as possible, especially to the women, who 
courted him to such an extent, we are 
told, that he was intolerably bored by the 
dear creatures.” 

“Perhaps you are now doing what 
you said the ladies did, with your dandy 
talk,” said Alice, who, in this way, came 
to the rescue of her sex. “I cannot speak 
for the rest, but as for me, the subject 1s 
anything but interesting, and I believe, 
moreover, I am not easily bored.” 

“ Why, I thought I was saying some 
very neat things,” said Ruggles, putting 
himself outside of some roast beet. 

Alice had not yet relented to the un- 
fortunate editor of the Zivmpet since the 
night of the soirée dansante. 

“ Now, J was very much interested in 
what Mr. Ruggles was saying, and 
hope he will go on and tell us something 
more about those nice gentlemen, | S@! 
Mary, poutingly, and in a spirit of mu- 
tiny. th 
“Child !”? said the elder sister, W 
imperial dignity. 
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The “ child” not being able to stand up 
under the imposing and queenly manner 
in which the word was pronounced, 
quietly wilted. 

“ Mr. Ruggles, you have digressed from 
the subject on which you commenced to 
talk,” said Mrs. Dobbs, by way of a re- 
minder. 

“Was it Fremont ?” asked Ruggles, 
suggestingly, 

‘*Certamly ; don’t you recollect ?” 

“ Weil, coming back to Fremont,” said 
Ruggles, “I think there are points of 
similarity between him and Beauregard. 
They are both French creoles, and on 
the descending scale, in a military point 
of view, now; while at the beginning, in 
their respective sections, they were re- 
garded as heroes. Beauregard reached 
lis apotheosis at the battle of Bull Run, 
in the estimation of the rebels, and Fre- 
mont, in ours, when he marshalled his 
hosts on the western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, preparatory to making his de- 
scent to clear the entire valley of rebels. 
Since then, their glory has in a great mea- 
sure departed. Whether from the hazards 
of war or the intrigues of enemies, their 
stars, which shone once so brightly, 
glimmer at present quite dimly in remote 
corners of the military horizon, having 
‘paled their ineffectual fires’ before the 
brighter ones of Johnston and Halleck. 
Prestige attached itself to the name of 
Beauregard after Bull Run, and the rebels 
thought that the military talents deployed 
by him,on that day showed that they had 
a general who could defend them. The 
news came to us that they called him 
down there, after that, the Washing- 
ton of the new revolution. The remem- 
brance of Bull Run, however, was soon 
effaced, and popular enthusiasm was 
transferred to Johnston, and he, for 
awhile, wore the mantle of Washington, 
stripped from the shoulders of Beaure- 
gard, and now it is Lee who is the G. W. 

“‘In manner, Beauregard wears an 
habitual reserve, approaching to coldness. 
This trait in his character is supposed to 
have been borrowed from our New Eng- 
landers during his youth, which he spent 
among them, as this phlegm is in contrast 
with the expansive effusion of the Creole. 
He is the leader of the young chivalry 
of Louisiana, at least those of them who 
have followed his fortunes, and whose 
hearts have been fired more frequently 
than their guns. 

‘‘ When the war broke out, Fremont 
was in France, and was one of the first 





on whom the hopes of the administratiou 
were turned. Coming back to America, 
the grade of major-general was conferred 
upon him, and “ received an important 
command, in which, ‘ not to put too fine 
a point upon it,’ he did not shine. It is 
not courage which Fremont lacks—his 
whole life proveshis bravery—nor military 
talents, his friends say; but he is too 
much of a politician to be a good general. 
There is where the shoe pinches.” 

Among the numerous constellated mi- 
litary gentlemen who had their legs under 
the mahogany, were the inevitable Gene- 
rals Bombast and Buncomb, who were 
there with the rest, to do their duty like 
men, and attack the roast beef and other 
good things which the proprietors set 
before them, in a style that would have 
done credit to Major Dalgetty. 

When it comes to tlis kind of cutting 
and slashing—this dinner warfare—Bon- 
bast and Buncomb can hold their own 
with the best. And as for liquids, their 
capacities are stunning, an ‘ outward and 
visible sign’ of which they carry on the 
tips of their noses. Many a fading 
beauty, doubtless, would like to have 
worn on her cheeks the charming pink 
on the prominent features of these 
worthies. How often the ends of those 
noses have dipped into glasses, and 
sniffed the bouquet of the contents of 
cobwebbed bottles! No new-fangled 
stuff can be palmed off on to these heroes ; 
they are too well acquainted with the 
genuine article. ‘They might possibly 
deceive themselves and make a mistake 
in conducting a campaign, for all men are 
mortal, but never in a matter of this 
kind. How often those lips have 
smacked with satisfaction over port and 
Burgundy !—none of your claret for 
them ; they are not such Miss Nancies 
as to be satisfied with that, but something 
with body in it. How often those good 
right arms have held aloft the glass, and 
tipped its contents into appreciative 
mouths! How often those eyes lave 
bent searchingly on the liquid upheld 
sparkling between them and the light! 
They doubtless thought with him who 
wrote— 

“For baser tribes the rivers flow, 
That know not wine or song ; 


Man wants but little drink below, 
But wants that little strong. 


«My dears,” said Mr. Dobbs, who had 


been silent for some time, “ 1 was quite 
surprised to see our old friend Mr.Clavers 
yesterday as I came from the Capitol. 
~ 
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He is a soldier in the ranks, and is 
stationed on a black horse just in front 
of the hotel. I was right glad to see 
him. As we shook hands, I asked him 
why he did not come to see us any more, 
and now I recollect, he didn’t promise 
that he would come. He said something 
about expecting to have been sent into 
the field, but it was his duty to be wher- 
ever he was ordered. Queer that he 
should be a common soldier, my dears, 
isn’t it ? I don’t understand these things, 
you know, but I used to like to hear him 
talk about military matters more than 
Major-General Bombast or Brigadier- 
General Buncomb. I wonder what put 
it into his head to go a-soldiering in 
that way? I remember when I was a 
little chap, I saw a play where a young 
fellow became a soldier because his 
sweetheart thought he was too humble 
for her, and so Claude Melnotte, that 
was his name, went to the wars, and came 
back a general; then they got married, 
and were happy. It was a very interest- 
ing play, my dears,”’ said the old gentle- 
man, reflectively. 

“We don’t expect to see Mr. Clavers 
any more, Mr. Dobbs; we don’t wish 
to,” said Mrs. Dobbs. 

“Oh, we don’t, eh >” said Dobbs, won- 
deringly, and yet acquiescingly. 

** Don’t we, mother ?” asked the eldest 
daughter, with some agitation. 

“No,” answered Mrs. Dobbs, quite 
firmly. 

The repast being concluded, the ladies 
repaired to their private parlour, the 
windows of which looked out on the 
Avenue. Alice took up a book, and placed 
herself at one of these windows, where 
she could have a fair view of what was 
going on in front of the hotel. She 
turned the leaves mechanically, but her 
eyes wandered every now and then to the 
dragoon on the black horse, who sat 
upright in his saddle, with a drawn 
sword in his hand, as impassible as a 
statue. The expression of the man ma- 
nifested no curiosity as to what was 
passing around him, except in so far 
as his duty was involved as guardian of 
the street; and his head never turned 
once in the direction of the window from 
which the thoughtful face looked down 
upon him. An hour or so passed away, 
and still the eyes of the spectator at the 
window dwelt upon the horseman, as her 
fingers mechanically turned the leaves, 
while he sat grim and motionless, looking 
astright before him. 
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The shades of evening began to fall 
and the fair reader still held the book 
before her. 

“That book must be to your liking 
my dear,” remarked the mother. “ You 
have probably found an interesting cha. 
racter.” 

“You are right, mother, I hare dis. 
covered an interesting one. I have been 
making a study of it,” 

‘The character is a man, of course.” 
observed the mother. 

“Yes,” answered the daughter, “a 
man of noble principles and much self. 
denial.” 

“They exist plentifully in books, such 
individuals, but in real life I have vet to 
meet the first of these martyrs to prin- 
ciple. I must say I am sceptical on that 
point.” 

“T also have been, but I am beginning 
to change my opinion,” said the daughter, 
as she cast one more lingering glance on 
the immovable dragoon, and arose from 
the window and took a seat beside her 
mother. 

The unattainable is always longed for. 
The interest of whatever is prohibited 
is enhanced thereby. ‘The apples in 
Kden did not look half so pulpy and 
beautiful to Eve before she learned they 
were forbidden ; but as soon as she knew 
this her hands itched to pluck the tempt- 
ing pippins, and at last the beautiful but 
covetous fingers clutched the enticing 
fruit, the twig was snapped, and the deed 
done. 

The name of Clavers was tabooed in 
the respectable Dobbs family according 
to the wishes of the mistress, who could 
no longer tolerate private Richard Cla- 
vers. It was well enough when he 
conducted himself in accordance with the 
conventionalities of society, but since he 
had so little respect for himself as to be- 
come a private soldier, he certainly could 
not expect others to respect him. Ifhe 
desired to enter the army, why did he 
not do as other gentlemen did—procure 
a commission? He was unpractical, and 
would never get along in the world. 
He did not use the agencies and instru- 
ments necessary to success. He has 
such odd notions; he very probably 
thought he was doing a meritorious ac- 
tion in serving as a private. For her 
part she was not fond of heroics—very 
pretty in a book, but in life, bosh. 

“Ah, my dears,” she would say to 
her daughters, “it is very innocent, uot 
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to say verdant, to believe in such things 
—worthy only of romantic school-girls. 
I trust my girls will never indulge in 
thoughts of such idle stuff,” would the 
mistress say; ‘it may work them a deal 
of mischief, and cannot possibly do them 
any good. It is not the way to get on 
in life. Our fortunes, ever since I be- 
came the wife of your father, have been 
improving, and I hope that my daughters 
will aid me in still pushing the fortunes 
of the family, by conducting themselves 
in a way to advance our social and ma- 
terial interests. 

“The life of woman is divided into 
several parts,”’ would that lady continue. 
“At school she is ingenuous, and vows 
eternal friendship to some equally in- 
genuous school-mate whose name she 
almost forgets two or three years after 
she has left the educational establish- 
ment. She thinks a great deal about 
the beaux, as she calls them, but has no 
more idea of a man than a Choctaw has 
of Hebrew; and for lack of contrasts, 
regards an ordinary music-master as an 
Apollo. This is the period of adoles- 
cence when ali is in rose colour, because 
her pleasures are mostly in anticipation, 
and tinted by the dawning mind of 
womanhood. ‘The eventful period comes, 
when the demure, bashful school-girl, 
throwing aside her simplicity of dress 
and manner, emerges from her chrysalis, 
a butterfly of fashion. Her view of the 
world does not extend beyond balls, 
operas, dress, and young men with faint 
moustaches, canary-coloured kids, and 
switchy canes. Ah! my dears, this is 
her season of peril. ‘To go through it 
all without committing an indiscretion, 
or forming an entangling alliance, re- 
quires one to be continually on the watch. 

“T recollect,” she continued, “I en- 
joyed very well myself this life, although 
I have not had your advantages, my 
dears, but I never forgot myself nor my 
future by indulging in day-dreams of 
ideal life. It is a merry-go-round — 


a pleasant masquerade, of which young 
people think they can never tire, but 
with years comes reflection—then they 
cease to look through the glass so 
darkly. 

“Then there is the married life, and 
spinsterhood, but as these have nothing 
to dowith the present, let them pass. Time 
enough to talk about the duties of either 
of these conditions when they are im- 
posed upon you. 

“Be careful about getting romantic 
notions into your young heads, and 
allowing your affections to become 
entangled with one of these poor poets, 
or artists, or people of that sort, which 
these novels are always harping on. 
Have an eye single to your future pro- 
sperity—to your being well established 
in life, which means in English, a com- 
fortable home, with servants, and car- 
riage, and a lot of stock which pays good 
dividends. There is happiness for you 
—of a kind you will appreciate at forty. 

“ Come to me,” aa she, bringing the 
maternal lecture to an end, “ unhesita- 
tingly, in all your troubles, and I will 
counsel and sympathize with you, my 
children.” 

Notwithstanding this invitation ot! 
Mrs. Dobbs to her daughters to make a 
confidant of her, Alice communicated 
nothing. Mrs. Dobbs doubtless mace 
these remarks with a view to learning 
the state of her daughter’s feelings 
toward Clavers. But Alice remained 
reticent and isolated with her secret, if 
she had any. 

As they retired that night, Mrs. 
Dobbs kissed them very tenderly, and 
called them her dear little birdies, whom 
no mother could love as she loved, and 
of whom she should take the greatest pos- 
sible care. And the “birdies” returned the 
gentle caresses of the motlicr, and whis- 
pered affectionately in the maternal ear 
that no one was blessed with such a 
mother as they were. ‘They all certain!y 
loved each other, and were happy. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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LOVES OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE. 


Tut history of Henry IV., King of 
France, is so well known from the vene- 
ration the French have always retained 
for that prince, that no one is ignorant of 
his weaknesses for women, and to how 
many misfortunes he was exposed by 
perhaps the only failing that he can justly 
be reproached with. A short time after 
having espoused Margaret de Valois, 
sister of Henry II{.—a marriage formed 
rather by political interests than love, 
Henry, who was then only King of 
Navarre, formed a strong league with 
the Duke of Alencon, his brother-in-law. 
This union was displeasing to the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, because 
she feared these two princes might form 
projects against the king, her favourite 
son. She had recourse to love,—means 
which she had often employed to advan- 
tage. Knowing the Duke of Alencon 
and the King of Navarre were both 
enamoured of Madame de Saure, one of 
the most beautiful women of the court, 
she prevailed upon this lady to inspire 
the two rival princes with a jealousy so 
mortal, that if the king had not inter- 
fered they would have settled their differ. 
ence sword in hand. Queen Margaret 
reconciled them. It is known how ill 
this princess had conducted herself to- 
ward the good king her husband: her 
passion for the Duke of Guise; the sus- 
picions of the public as to her too close 
connexion with her brother the Duke 
d’Alencon; her banishment from the 
court by Henry IIL, who at the same 
time wrote her husband a letter in- 
jurious to the reputation of his sister. 
A short time after, being desirous of re- 
pairing this injury, he wrote a letter of 
apology to Henry IV. Queen Margaret 
herself did not take any pains to conceal 
her passion for Mole, the favourite of the 
Duke d’Alengon. This person was greatly 
admired by the ladies, and equally de- 
tested by the king, for reasons rather 
founded on love than war. He was con- 
demned to lose his head with Coconas. 
Being upon the scaffold, he said, “ God 
and the blessed Virgin have mercy upon 
my soul! commend me to the kind re- 
membrance of the Queen of Navarre and 
the ladies.” Queen Margaret, it is said, 
with the Duchess of Nevers, carried 
away the heads of their two lovers, and 
interred them with their own hands, It 


is also added that the Queena of Navarre 
had a passion for Saint Luc, Bussy, Duke 
de Mayenne, and others. Vassor Says, 
that Henry LV. was much blamed for 
abandoning Queen Margaret so freely to 
her gallantries. If we credit the me. 
moirs of Queen Margaret she had great 
reason to complain of the incontinency of 
the king, her husband, who opeuly loved 
Mademoiselle de Fosseuse, and whom he 
caused to be waited upon in her illness 
by the queen. It was this princess, how- 
ever, herself who in reality had given 
birth to this passion. She had been long 
irritated against the king her brother, on 
account of his obliging her to retire from 
court, and rejoin her husband whom 
she did not love. She was sfill more 
incensed when the king showed her the 
letter of Henry IIT., in which all her in- 
trigues were discovered. Breathing no- 
thing but vengeance, she instructed the 
ladies of her train and their daughters to 
insinuate themselves into the hearts of 
those who had influence with her hus- 
band, so as to ensnare them in the fetters 
of love. Henry himself was the first to 
fall into the snare of Mademoiselle Fos- 
seuse, who being young and innocent, 
punctually obeyed her mistress, but alter- 
wards went beyond her orders. 

On the commencement of the League 
and during the life of Henry IIL, love 
deprived the King of Navarre on his side 
of a city. He had given the government 
of La Riole to a Huguenot captain, 
named Ussac, who was extremely ugly. 
The deformity of his person and his ad- 
vanced age did not prevent him from 
falling deeply in love with one of the 
women of the queen-mother. This lady 
was called Atrie and was afterwards 
Countess de Chateau-Vilain. 

This occurred in a conference which the 
queen-mother contrived to have at Nerac, 
with the King of Navarre, under pre- 
tence of conducting Queen Margaret. 
Viscount de Turrenne who was then very 
young, rallied the good man a 
Henry didthe same, and Ussac was sov <s 
and exasperated at thisthat hedelivered up 
La Riole to the Catholic party. = 
which caused Henry 1V.so much — , 
and deprivation, soon gained for 0 
great advantages. ‘The queen-mo il 
had brought with her to Nerac, “ 
Vibrac, the most eloquent and sensible ma 
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of his time. Neither his wisdom nor his 
virtue could resist the charms of Queen 
Margaret, who though she ridiculed his 
passion, nevertheless sought to turn it to 
the advantage of the king, her husband. 
Absolute mistress of the actions of poor 
Pibrac, they granted to the Huguenots 
more than they desired. The league 
tending always to prevent Henry LV. 
from aitaining to the crown of France, 
caused this prince to be excommunicated 
by the Pope. Margaret, little satisfied 
with her marriage, sejzed with avidity 
this pretext for being separated from a 
heretic and excommunicated husband. 
She even dared to take up arms against 
him, but she was obliged to leave Carlac, 
and to fly to Agen in the most alarming 
haste to save herself. The Marquis de 
Camillac arrested her in her flight. and 
detained her a prisoner at the castle of 
Usson. It is to be supposed that he was 
then ignorant of the power of beauty ; 
but forcibly struck with her charms, 
boldly declared his passion for her. 
Margaret was too well experienced not 
to draw an advantage from his weakness. 
She flattered and caressed him, and at 
last. wholly turned his head by promises 
which were never fullilled. Being ab- 
solute mistress of her former prison, she 
drove out the Marquis and kept the 
fortress. The assassination of Henry 
IIT. left the crown of France to the King 
of Navarre, but it was still for him to 
purchase and conquer. Henry was often 
obliged to fight without troops or money, 
and it was then he proved himself a hero, 
worthy the crown which by birth he in- 
herited. He gained among others a 
signal victory at Coutras. Henry now 
was desirious of joining the Germans, 
who had come to his assistance, and 
were in a perilous situation, but the 
victorious army separated and nothing 
was done. Some authors attribute this 
sudden division to the impatience of the 
king to see the beautiful countess, to 
whom he presented the trophies of lis 
victory. This fair seducer was the 
Countess de Guiche, called “La Belle 
Corvsande.” Soon after love banished 
. this lady from his heart and substituted 
one who gained the most unbounded as- 
eendancy over his mind. ‘This was the 
fair Gabriella d’Estrees, and it is known 
that Henry was so captivated by her 
charms, that he determined to marry her. 
The consent of Margaret only was want- 
ing, but this princess, not willing that 
the throne should be filled by a woman 
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whose birth, though illustrious, did not 
entitle her to this honour, refused lhe: 
consent to a divorce till the death o! 
Gabriella d’Estrees. If the death of 
Gabriella freed Henry IV. from the vexa- 
tions this passion had cansed him, |i 
soon after fettered himself with chains 
equally as burdensome. Captivated by 
the charms of Mademoiselle d’Entragues, 
she by her address drew from him a pro- 
mise of marriage. Before he gave 1/, 
however, he was desirious of showing it 
to the Marquis de Rosni, to whom he 
imparted all his secrets. He gave it to 
Rosni, who read it, but made no reps 
for some time. At last, holding the 
paper in his hands as if to return it to 
the king, he tore it in two pieces, say- 
ing— 

“Behold, sire, since it pleased you to 
know it, what such an engagement ap- 
pears to me to deserve.” 

“‘ What are you doing ?” said the king; 
“you are surely mad !” 

“Tt is true,” replied Rosni, “1 am a 
fool and,a madman; and wish to be the 
only one in France.” 

‘This bold remonstrance did not dimi- 
nish the passion of the king, nor preven! 
him from giving his promise; but after 
he espoused Mary de Medicis, his con- 
uexion with Mademoiselle d’Entragues 
occasioned him great uneasiness. Shc 
always refused to return the promise, but 
he finally obtained it by giving twenty 
thousand crowns, and promising the 
baton of marshal of France to her father. 

Henry IV., some time after, whether 
from disgust for the marchioness or to 
mortify her, dedicated his vows to Made- 
moiselle de la Bourdaisiere, and soon aft ei 
to Jaqueline du Bucil, who was made 
Countess of Moul. The Marchioness de 
Verneuil, enraged with vexation and 
jealousy, yielded to the passion of the 
Spanish ambassador, with whom slic “a 
mised to retire to Madrid with the children 
she had by the king, and put in force the 
promise of marriage she had received 
from Henry. ‘This conspiracy was hap- 
pily discovered, the children of the mar- 
chioness were taken from her, and carried 
to Saint Germain, and she was disgraced. 
The Count d’Auvergne, her half-brother, 
who had entered mto the conspiracy, 
when he found all was discovered retired 
to his government at Auvergne, where lie 
was arrested and imprisoned in the Bas- 
tille. ‘The father of the marchioness was 
equally an accomplice in her guilt, and 
was arrested and confined in the Coneier- 
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gerie. It was then that the king be- 
trayed the weakness of his love, by ac- 
quainting the marchioness through her 
guard that she might easily obtain pardon 
if she would ask for it; but she was too 
proud to do this. The judgment that 
was passed condemned the Count d’Au- 
vergne and M. d’Entragues to death, and 
the marchioness to be confined in a 
convent. ‘The council that the king 
assembled for advice on this occasion 
voted for ihe execution of the judg- 
ment; but love prevailed over all the 
reasons that they could urge, and the 
king granted the lives of the condemned, 
and the marchioness was fully dis- 
charged. 

When Henry LV. first wore the chains 
of Mademoiselle d’Entragues, love inter- 
rupted his tranquillity in a most whimsi- 
cal manner. Juliette Hypolita d’Estrees, 
sister of the fair Gabrielle, had a design 
upon the heart of the king. She saw 
that Mademoiselle d’Entragues had de- 
prived her of the hopes she entertained. 
‘To revenge herself, she had the address 
to allure the Prince de Joinville, and by 
dint of caresses to obtain from him some 
letters he had written to Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues, in which he had spoken dis- 
respectfully of the king and queen. Ma- 
demoiselle d’iintragues knew not how to 
reinstate herself in favour of the king, 
but the Prince de Joinville, who was 
ruined by the same blow, contrived to 
extricate himself from this perplexity. 
He told Mademoiselle d’Entragues that 
Mademoiselle d’Estrees had fabricated 
those letters by means of a secretary of 
Charles de Lorraine, Duke of Guise, who 
could counterfeit all sorts of handwriting, 
and this solely with the view of ruining 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues. The secre- 
tary, who was bribed, confirmed this 
assertion, and she believed this tale. 
Mademoiselle d’Estrees was dismissed 
the court, and deprived of a lover whom 
she tenderly cherished. The Prince de 
Joinville, her lover, was obliged to go 
into Hungary to serve against the Turks, 
and the poor secretary was recompensed 
with a prison. 

_We shall finish this article by the 
history of a lady, who of all the loves of 
Henry IV. caused him the most chagrin, 
and the least pleasure. We allude to the 
Princess of Condé, Henrietta Charlotte 
de Montmorency, daughter of the high 
constable of that name. She had at first 
been promised in marriage, and even 
proposed to the Marquis de Bassompiere, 
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with whose inclination the marriage ae. 
corded in every respect. On one side he 
found a charming woman, endowed with 
all the graces of mind and person; and 
on the other, he became the possessor of 
an immense fortune, and formed an alli. 
ance with the greatest noblemen jp 


France. -The king cheerfully gave his 
consent to the marriage, and Bassompiere 
received the congratulations of all his 
friends. But all these brilliant hopes 
were destroyed by love. Before the cele. 
bration of the marriage the queen gave a 
ballet, in which Mademoiselle de Mont. 
morency danced, habited as Diana, hold. 
ing an arrow in her hand. Her graceful 
figure made such an impression upon 
Henry, that he became desperately in 
love. He reflected that in marrying this 
lady to the Marquis de Bassompiere, she 
would probably love her husband, and be 
less inclined to favour his views. In the 
meanwhile the ememies of Bassompiere, 
envying his good fortune, advised the 
Prince of Condé to ask Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency in marriage. The king 
was apprised of this, and took an oppor- 
tunity one day of speaking in private to 
the lady, and begged that she would tell 
him frankly whether Bassompiere pleased 
her, adding that he could easily break it 
off, and give her to the prince, his 
nephew. She replied, that since it was 
the will of her father, she should esteem 
herself very happy with M. de Bassom- 
piere. The king, whose passion increased 
every instant, sent for Bassompiere the 
next day, and told him that he wished to 
marry him. 

«J think of marrying you to Made- 
moiselle d’Aumale, and by this marriage 
to renew the Duchy of Aumale in your 
favour.” 

“You majesty, then,” replied the as- 
tonished Bassompiere, “ would give me 
two wives.” ; 

_ The king replied with a decp sigh— 

‘‘Bassompiere, I would speak to you 
as a friend—I am become not only ena- 
moured but perfectly distracted for Made- 
moiselle de Montmorency. If you marry 
her and she loves you, 1 must hate you. 
If, on the contrary, she would love me, 

ou would equally detest me. It were 
tion that jealousy did not destroy the 
friendship existing between us ; for I love 
thee with sincere affection. I am resolved 
to marry her to the Prince of Conde, an 
to fix her at court. This will be the 
consolation of my advancing old age. 
will give my nephew, who 1s young, 4 
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hundred thousand livres to amuse himself 
with, and shall rest content with her 
affection, without pretending to any other 
favour.” 

This discourse fell like a clap of thunder 
upon the marquis; in one moment he had 
all his happiness ravished from him; but 
having no choice, he thought it better to 
take upon himself the merit of a sacrifice, 
which he knew he must make. He told 
the king he was too happy in having 
found the opportunity he desired of testi- 
fying his zeal and affection for his majesty. 
The kmg embraced him with tears, and 
assured him of his gratitude. 

Some days after, the Prince of Condé 
espoused Mademoiselle de Moutmorency. 
The prince soon perceived the passion of 
the king for his wife. He found a very 
tender letter which he had written to the 
princess, and discovered that he had 
visited her at Picardy, disguised in the 
Flemish habit. The prince then thought 
he could no longer in honour remain at 
court, and in consequence left the king- 
dom, accompanied by his wife, and went 
io Brussels, where he was well received 
by the archduke. 

“IT was,” says Bassompiere, “near the 
king when the news was brought him. 
He said to me in a low voice, ‘ Bassom- 
piere, I am a ruined man; he has carried 
off his wife. Take care of my money, and 
go on with the game, and I will go and 
learn the particulars.’ ” 

The king, after counselling with nu- 
merous persons, at last relished the ex- 
pedient of M. de Villeroi, of whom the 
king had asked advice, and who said with- 
out hesitation, “that his majesty ought 
to dispatch one of his captains of the 
guard after them to endeavour to bring 
them back, and then to the princes of 
those states where they had probably 
gone, menacing them with war im case 
they refused to deliver them up. They 
have without doubt taken the route to 
Flanders ; and the archduke not having 
any express orders from Spain to protect 
him, will doubtless deliver him up or 
drive him from the states.” The king, 
however, would not fully decide upon 
this plan till he had heard the opinion of 
the Duke of Sully. 

“What is to be done?” asked his ma-: 
jesty. 

“ Nothing,” replied Sully. 

“ Nothing !” said the king. 

“Yes, nothing,” replied the duke. “If 
you do nothing, and appear to take no 
thought of him, no one will assist him, 


not even his friends and servants, and in 
three months, pressed by necessity, you 
will have him on what terms you please ; 
but if you appear too desirous to recall 
him, they will, out of opposition, detain 
him.” 

The king, who was chagrined and im- 
patient, would not accept of his advice, 
but was guided by that of the President 
Jeannin, and the next day dispatched M. 
de Pruslin, as much to the prince as the 
archduke. 

To finish this picture, by a trait ca- 
pable alone of painting all the force and 
frenzy of love, we shall say with almost 
every historian, “that the great prepara- 
tions for war that Henry IV. made before 
his death, had for their original cause no 
other than his passion for the Princess of 
Condé.” Mezerai, after having spoken 
ol the vast projects of Henry, adds, ‘that 
love was not the least cause of these great 
designs, for it is certain that Henry the 
Great would have availed himself of thig 
opportunity to deliver the Princess of 
Condé into his hands.” Ina word, the 
Princess of Condé so much engrossed the 
mind of the king, that a report was circu- 
lated that he meant either to bear her 
away or to kill the Prince of Condé at 
Brussels, and the latter was obliged to 
make his escape to Milan disguised as a 
priest. The Princess of Condé, who was 
probably the imnocent cause of Henry’s 
death, became afterwards the favourite 
of the Cardinal de la Valette—at least 
we infer so from Amelot in his historical! 
memoirs. He says— 

“The Cardinal de la Valette was despe- 
rately in love with the Princess of Conde, 
and she, it was said, entertained a reci- 
procal affection for him; for besides the 
elegance of his person, he supplied her 
with what she did not obtain from her 
husband.” 

The prince knew it so well that he 
always let her want money. Henry LV., 
who was at last the victim of the fana- 
ticism of his age and of the madness of 
Ravaillac, narrowly escaped some years 
before being assassinated by Peter Bar- 
riere. ‘This unfortunate man, who was a 
native of Orleans, and only twenty-seven 
years of age when he was taken, had been 
a waterman, but was afterwards a soldier. 
The Duke of Guise, who was killed at 
Blois, had employed him to deliver ()ueen 
Margaret out of the hands of Camillac, 
who detained her prisoner by order o! 
Henry III. Barriere, in acquitting him- 
self of this commission, became enamoured 
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of one of the women of the princess. The 
indignant repulse he experienced threw 
him into a frenzy of despair, and he en- 
deavoured to take his own life. As he 
feared eternal punishment, he had heard 
that to assassinate the king would be an 
action worthy eternal reward, and he re- 
solved to attempt it. It was Branealon 
who departed from Lyons to caution 
Henry LV. against Barriere. The advice 
came very opportunely, aud Barriere was 
arrested. He long persisted in refusing 
to discover his scheme and the name of 
his accomplices. He was condemned, 
first to lose his right hand, to undergo 
the torture, afterwards to be broken and 
exposed upon the wheel at Milan ; at last 
burned, and his ashes scattered in the air. 
We are indebted to love for one of the 
Low mots of Henry IV. The anecdote ts 
thus related :— 

“The King of Navarre, being in the 
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chamber of his aunt, the Princess of 
Condé, was pleased with hearing a gen. 
tleman whom she loved touch the lute 
As he accompanied the instrument with 
his melodious voice in this song, ‘Je ne 
vois rien qui me contente, absent de ma 
divinité,’* the king replied, ‘ N’appelez 
pas ainsi ma tante, elle aime trop * 
nité.+ Henry ILI. being told of it the 
same day, ‘There,’ said he, ‘is an ep. 
counter worthy my brother. If it be thus 
he and his companions amuse themselves 
we shall soon have peace.’ ” 

This Princess of Condé was Frances 
d’Orleans, Marchioness de Rotelin. She 
married Louis I. of Bourbon, Prince of 
Condé, brother of d’ Antoine de Bourbon, 
King of Navarre, and father of Henry LV, 

* Isee nothing that can make me happy, 
absent from my divinity. 

+ Do not thus call my aunt, she is too fond 
of human nature. 


BE NOT ANGRY. 


Be not angry, be not wrathful, 
Calmly look at all things here: 
Auger is a transicnt madness, 
keep your temper cool and clear. 


Things wi// happen oft to vex us, 
Even friends may give offence ; 
Bury insult in oblivion, 
We shall soon be going hence. 


Let us pardon all who trespass, 
As we hope to be forgiven. 

Anger brings its retribution ; 
But the meck inherit heaven. 


Let us bear the cold derision 
Heaped on those of lowly mien ; 

Softly answer all upbraiding, 
Turn aside the edge of spleen. 


We must strive to do our utmost 
In the cause of love and peace ; 
And our humble, earnest labours, 


Only with life’s 


current cease. 
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BARRY O'BYRNE. 


By Annie Tuomas, Author of “Sir Victor’s Choice,” ‘ Bertie Bray,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
FOUND. 


A woman would have enacted the part 
of indifference to aught but the preser- 
vation of the carvings more cleverly 
than Barry could succeed in doing. She 
would most probably have distracted ob- 
servation by vivacity, or have affected to 
be bored, and contrived to make the 
presence she would not have withdrawn 
for the world appear the result of semi- 
coercion. 

But Barry did neither of these things. 
He accepted the offer of a cigar, and 
puffed away at it assiduously. But he 
was too anxious and excited either to 
talk or to watch the curling wreaths of 
smoke with the properly dreamy expres- 
sion of countenance. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the mallet, and turnscrew, and 
chisel that ‘Tim was using, and his ab- 
sorbed interest won him the increased 
consideration of Mr. Lloyd, who had a 
fine taste in the matter of wood carvings 
himself. 

Presently Tim removed a portion of 
the table that formed the top of one of 
the most conspicuous drawers. ‘There 
adhering to it was a piece of vellum 
-——a document of some sort. 

In a moment it was in Barry’s hands, 
and he had seen that it was the thing 
he sought—the Pontifical dispensation 
of the marriage vows of Arthur Blayney, 
leaving him free to legally wed again 
without dread of excommunication. 

“Thank God! And you forgive the 
ruse for the sake of the result ?” he said, 
turning to Mr. Lloyd, who, when he 
heard the story, forgave Barry for “ hum- 
bugging him into spoiling his table” in 
the most magnanimous manner. 

About a month after Kathleen left 
England for the sunny south, Barry 
O’Byrne wrote this letter to Laura :— 

“T have been the means of finding 
that which will restore the woman I 
loved when I was a boy to honour. God 
help me! I do not love her now, but the 
onus that you would be the last to desire 
me to forget is on me, of going through 
the form of offering her now what she re- 
fused when she was arepudiated woman. 
That your love will: bless some happier, 


worthier man, I do not doubt, but none 
will love you better than I do. Your 
heart failed you when I prized your love 
at its worth, and was ready to sacrifice 
everything to it; and since then I have 
not dared to seek your presence and ex- 
piate the error that love for you caused. 
Should I come back from Italy, as I pray 
to God I may, Laura, will you see me once 
again ?” 

This letter reached Laura one morning 
just as she had mounted her horse for an 
early ride with her brother. She recog- 
nised the “particular turn of his P's 
and his I’s” as rapidly as did Sir In- 
voldsby Bray those of ‘‘ fair dame Alice 
the bane of his life,” but she kept her 
emotions to herself, and said nothing to 
her brother when he asked‘ her if she 
couldn’t defer the perusal of that young 
lady-like effusion to a more convenient 
opportunity, and just attend to St. 
Kevin ? 

“St. Kevin is a darling,” Laura re- 
plied joyously—‘“‘ an Irish horse with a 
heart that doesn’t require constant 
supervision.” 

(** Lord save us from the second edition 
of the Hibernian mania,’’) Gerald thought ; 
(“but this burst of enthusiasm about 
the heart of one of the most deceitful! 
quadrupeds that ever stepped looks bad.”) 

“All the same, ’'d suggest that you 
didn’t confide in St. Kevin’s honour to 
the extent of giving him his head; it 
would be only the development of a na- 
tional trait on his part if he bolted 
directly he didn’t feel your hand. Irish 
horses are always shifty.” 

“ You made the same observation once 
before with respect to Irishmen, Gerald,” 
shesaid, quietly. ‘The remark was propos 
then to Barry O’Byrne! Whaat called it 
forth now 

She had not mentioned Barry O’ Byrne’s 
name for months, and the reckless way 
in which she rushed at it now astonished 
her brother. 

“What makes you speak of him, 
Lolly ?”’ he asked, anxiously. “ My pet, 
remember !” 

“T do, Gerald—everything ; there’s not 
a pang that I have felt for him, and that 
others have felt for me; there’s not a 
word he has ever spoken to me, or a 
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look that he has ever given me, that I 
can’t recall at this moment. I do re- 
member everything—everything.” 

She struck her horse smartly on the 
shoulder as she spoke in her excitement, 
and he came back on his haunches in 
response. 

‘T wish to God you'd cease from such 
memories !” Gerald said. “I wont ask 
you to tell me anything you don’t care 
to tell me, but I see that it’s that con- 
founded letter that’s brought them 
back.” 

She nodded her head at him witha 
bright triumph he would have gloried in 
if he could only have deemed that it 
would last. 

“Gerald, I’ve been down so miserably 
for this long time, dear, because L have 
had to think one wanting in so much that 
makes aman manly. But now that’s all 
over, don’t grudge me the joy I feel—it 
may soon die out again, God help me !— 
but don’t grudge me the joy I feel now 
at knowing that ve been as dear to him 
as he has been to me. Now, you said 
you wouldn’t ask to be told more than I 
liked to tell you, and this is all I like to 
tell you now. But in time, Gerald—in 
time !” 

Miss Bray did not explain what she 
conjectured might be in time, but she 
went along with a happier face than she 
had shown for a long while, for Barry 
O’ Byrne had at last relieved her from the 
sickening suspense his silence had caused. 

For this silence, no matter how good 
the reason why it is maintained, is the 
most unendurable thing that a woman 
can be called upon to endure. It may be 
that he keeps it for her ultimate good ; 
“but what woman ever cared for her 
ultimate good,” assured at the cost of 
such cruel stagnation. If a woman be 
only possessed of the average pluck of 
her sex, and the once-loving and loved 
will only speak out, she can bear any- 
thing. But if he takes refuge from 
temptation in an obstinate silence, love 
dies out in such shame and agony that 
the heart which he inhabited can never 
kaow him again. 

Laura had at times raged in bitterness 
of soul against Barry for having suffered 
this mantle of silence to come between 
them. She had told herself over and over 
again, when she hadaroused and thought of 
him in the dead unhappy night, when the 
mind is invariably specially prone to in- 
dulge in a series of the most depressing 
reflections,—she had told herself over 
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and over again at these seas 
hear of his death would be eae 6 Fg 
but it was only in the night a 
oP and mentally weaker, that ol 
ad been so untrue to her nature as te 
think thus. With the mornine licht 
better, brighter thoughts had alwa § 
come to her, and she had prayed thet 
Barry O’Byrne might live—even though 
another woman should be blest with ie 
love—and though he continued to shame 
her for the passion that still held dominion 

over her by making no sign. 

Now, however, he had made the sion 
that she had yearned for as a pantine 
hart wearies for the sight of water in the 
noon-tide heat ;—he had made the gj 
—he had written her words that, unsatis. 
factory as they might be when wholly 
analysed, were fraught with a passion that 
she thanked God for allowing her to know 
reigned still in his heart. ‘‘ Come what 
will, he loves me,” she thought ; “andthe 
woman who came here and vaunted the 
mighty power of love’s young dream is 
not one to take a heart that belongs to 
another.” 

Miss Bray was in turbulent spirits. I 
have said in a former chapter that after 
the fever which burnt itself out at 
Brighton, her youth vanished, and she 
altered miserably. But she was the 
Laura of old after the receipt of this 
letter, which told her that the climax of 
Barry O’Byrne’s fate with Kathleen was 
soon coming. 

He would come back from Italy, as he 
prayed to God he might, free—she felt 
sure of that. What magic power could 
there be in an idle, early fancy that would 
be strong enough to kill the passionate 
reality, the almost living thing their 
mutual love had become. He would 
come back from Italy,as he prayed to 
God he might—and then how light the 
sufferings that he had caused her in the 
past would be to the girl who had loved 
him through all with a fervour that a 
man does not inspire more than once 
his life. 

This thing had gone past the stage 
when the intervention of others might 
dare to be employed. She felt that as 
she declined all intercourse on the sub- 
ject of her renovated brightness with 
Mrs. Blagden, who was at the Fnars for 
the purpose of displaying her son to 
admiring Theynham. “Oh, Lolly, wont 
you tell me? wont you trust me: the 
married sister asked, throwing her arms 
round Laura’s neck. “I feel sure you ve 
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heard of him, and you don’t know what 
to do; two heads are better than one, 
Lolly—trust my anxiety to see you 
happy-”’ 

Two heads aint better than one in 
such a case as this, Horatia—not that I 
distrust your desire at all, dear, but I 
would rather tangle my own affairs than 
have my relatives do it ior me, if they are 
to be tangled at all. If there’s anything 
to tell by-and-by you’ll know it, and if 
there’s never any more yow’il be spared 
all anxiety in the interim.” 

There was little enough to tell. The 
letter which brought such bliss to Laura 
would have seemed romantic and un- 
satisfactory to a degree to anyone who 
did not happen to be in love with Barry 
O’Byrne. And Laura’s answer to it 
—_ have seemed simply incomprehen- 
sible. 

“No, never ; as you will find when you 
come back. L. B.” 

She had merely answered his allusion 
to the possibility of her being won by 
some worthier man than himself, and had 
couched her reply in a way that told him 
he might seek her presence when he 
came home, if he so pleased. And Barry 
understood it all perfectly. 

Miss Bray took some of the glory of 
former days in dressing herself that even- 
ing. She felt glad as she sat before the 
glass re-adjusting the natural flowers 
that her maid put in her hair, that the 
time had not been sufficiently trying to 
utterly ruin the bloom that had borne 
comparison with full pink roses so well 
in the old days before Barry marricd. 
By the light of this renewed lustre she 
saw how she had faded and fallen off. 
And now in the first flush of her reno- 
vated happiness she took a soft womanly 
joy in thinking that the good looks she 
had never prized for their own sake 
would all come back to welcome him on 
his return from Italy.. She confessed 
now that it must have been a sad sight 
for those to whom she was dear to have 
witnessed the decline and fall of her 
young beauty and her scarcely matured 
brightness. ‘But they'll all forgive him, 
and love him as of old,” she thought, 
“when he comes, and they see how I'll 
wake to new life at the sight of him.” 

Mr. O’Byrne took the document, the 
loss of which had cost such distress and 
misery, to Florence himself. His first 
meeting with Kathleen was in a picture- 
gallery, where she was directing the 
brushes of one of the Miss Maitlands, 
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who was perched up on an estrade, copy- 
ing a painting that would not have known 
itself could it but have seen the result of 
her manipulation. He had called at the 
address she had sent him, and gathered 
from the artistic lady that she had kept 
her unfortunate companion hard at work 
from the time of their arrival in Florence 
until now. 

_“My daughters are young and vola- 
tile,” she was good enough to say, “ and 
grossly indifferent to the rare advantages 
by which they are surrounded. They re- 
quire unremitting attention, and that I 
must say Mrs. Blayney has given them.” 

“Poor Kate!” Barry thought ; “she’s 
had no time to get on the track, then, | 
suspect. However, it is just as well.” 

She felt why he had come the moment 
she saw him, and her face went very pale 
indeed as she sprang forward to meet 
him. 

“Qh! welcome, Barry!” she cried; 
but her eyes were not fraught with a 
soft, loving welcome; they were full of an 
eager inquiry-—‘‘ You have something to 
tell me; is it all clear?” 

Her hand shook, but her voice rang 
out sharp and clear. He felt that she 
had quelled her love for him, and that 
her baffled ambition had altered and har- 
dened her. He would relieve her at 
once. 

“T am glad to be the first to hail you 
as Lady Kilcorran again, Kathleen. Yes, 
it is all clear.” And then he told her 
how, and when, and where it had been 
found. 

“And I’ve been breaking my heart 
over my inability to get to Hmpoli all 
the while. Every day that dreadful 
woman, whom I thought so well adapted 
to my purpose because she was so de- 
lightfully heartless that she took no 
trouble to find out things that didn’t 
concern her—every day she has had a 
a plan that wouldn’t admit of my absence. 
I have sat here, Barry, hour after hour 
with my heart bursting through my 
breast nearly with impatience to get away 
where I might hear something, watching 
those girls spoil paint and canvas, and 
loathing the senile selfishness whicl 
placed the performance of such folly 
above my mighty interests.” 

‘But all that is over now, dear,” lie 
said, gently; “and you may be happy 
again.” 

She looked up at him steadily and 


smiled. 
“Yes, Barry, I mean to be very happy 
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here in the city of flowers, where the 
brightest flower of my life has bloomed 
upon me. I shall never leave Florence, 
and you must bring your bride here—it 
must be your wedding tour.” 

Then Barry O’Byrne knew that Kath- 
leen’s resolve was unalterable, and that 
he would go back to England as he had 
prayed he might. 

It was soon all made clear—the vali- 
dity of her marriage was proved to the 
world, and Kathleen was reinstated in 
her honour and honours. 

The terms of her jointure under her 
husband’s will were fulfilled, and the 
Countess (dowager) of Kilcorran deter- 
mined to live on im Florence on what 
would be a stupendous income there. To 
live in a palace of marble, and obliterate 
all the dingy memories of the dusty little 
parlours over the artists’-colourman’s 
shop in Brompton. When her affairs 
were arranged, and Barry could no longer 
be of any assistance to her, he left her 
with the sun of the south and prosperity 
and happiness apparently shining on her 
beautiful head, and came back alone to 
the colder north, whose chilling blasts 
she vowed never again to test. 

Her father, disinterested Tom Daly, 
soon began to glorify himself about her 
again to every one who would listen to 
his tales of how she had always had a 
turn of speed, though she came from no 
racing stock. Tor a time he anticipated 
an invitation to go to the palazzo from 
which his daughter dated the letters 
that now frequently gladdened his pater- 
nal heart. But after a while be ceased 
to anticipate it, for Kathleen had the 
“art of putting things ” such as bandits 
and mosquitos before him. But though 
no invitation came, the Countess (dow- 
ager) of Kilcorran took care that her step- 
mother and the unkempt crew, her half- 
brothers and sisters, should never have 
cause to regret the tenderness Mrs. Daly 
evinced for her in the hour of her dis- 
grace. 

There was not a fairer house on the 
banks of the Arno than the one in which 
the countess enshrined herself. She was 
a luxurious-natured woman, and the sight 
of beautiful things and the perfume of 
rarely-scented flowers gave her a richness 
of happiness that a less fervent physique 
could never have experienced. Flowers 
and music and works of art of the purest 
order of beauty—she soon found that 
these filled the vacuum she had once 
thought could never be refilled. There 


was such a golden glow over her life now 
that even the love of Barry O’Byrne could 
hardly have enriched it. Her love had 
been warm, but now she found the roses 
that bloomed in the vases on the terrace 
of her Florentine home as fair and as 
sweet as the roses that: Barry had held 
long ago at O’Byrne Castle, before she 
had dreamt of a coronet. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TO FORGIVE IS PLEASANT, 


Ir was all easy enough in theory, this 
going down to Theynham, and crying 
Mea culpa to Laura Bray and Laura 
Bray’s papa and mamma; but when 
Barry proposed to reduce it to practice, 
he found that he had an uncommonly 
difficult task before him. 

That Laura was ready to forgive him 
those errors circumstances had caused 
him to commit, he did not doubt for a 
moment. But he thought that she might 
have grown confidential in her illness, 
and how should he explain to exasperated 
relatives, in that case, the complicated 
motives which had combined to induce 
him to propose to her to run off with 
him ? For we know how confidences grow 
in such cases, especially during the period 
of convalescence. When devoted re- 
lative or attentive friend redoubles in 
devotion and attention—acts for nights 
and days as your unwearied, untiring, 
long-suffering nurse, how all but impos- 
sible it becomes to refrain from telling 
her anything she may desire you to tell 
her. You feel that you are a wretched 
ingrate, when she hands you your tea and 
dry toast in the morning, if you do not 
tell her the mental cause of that restless- 
ness which has made you toss feverishly 
through the long hours of the stilly night. 
She may not ask you anything with her 
lips, but her tired eyes, her pale cheeks, 
the increased tenderness of manner that 
is engendered by fatigue on your account 
—all these mutely plead for a confession 
of the “cause,” the effects of which with- 
out knowledge it is impossible to cure. 
You feel that you are a wretched ingrate 
then, but you feel a positive miscreant at 
eleven, when she brings you the new 
Cornhill, or Temple Bar, or that more 
frequently recurring blessing Al éhe 
Year Round. When she gives you one 
of these, together with a glass of egg- 
and-sherry to strengthen you to read it, 
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you begin to feel that your reticence on 
the point about which she is desirous of 
information borders on depravity. Added 
to these pangs of conscience, there is the 
natural desire to talk—and as selfishness 
always develops during convalescence, 
there is a difficulty in _—- any other 
topic so worthy of the beautiful phrases 
you arrange in your hours of idleness as 
your interesting self. Barry O’Byrne’s 
experience of women had not been small ; 
therefore it was no marvel that he should 
have done Laura Bray the injustice of 
supposing that she had been unable to 
“suffer, and be strong :” in other words, 
that she should have been self-possessed 
enough to hold her tongue about herself 
and him during her illness. 

For it was an injustice. Laura had 
felt herself to be an ingrate and a mis- 
creant, when her mother and sister would 
gaze at her with anxious, inquiring eyes. 
But she bore her pangs of conscience 
bravely, and never from her had they 
gathered aught that was detrimental to 
the credit of Barry O’ Byrne. 

* If we had made a bolt of it, [shouldn’t 
have cared,” -he thought, as he was trying 
to walk himself into a state of certainty 
as to what it would be best to do next. 
He was walking about the grounds of 
Greystoke, where he had arrived the night 
before, when these thoughts crossed his 
mind ;—“ but as we didn’t make a bolt 
of it, I don’t care to have the sub- 
ject alluded to,” he went on, as he 
ooked down the avenue where he had 
walked with his hand on the pom- 
mel of Laura’s saddle on that occasion 
when she had counselled him to forget 
Kate. 

He did not lament thatshe had failed “ to 
fly” with him as he revolved the subject 
in his mind. He was only such a man as 
may be met with in real life, and he 
thought of it and spoke of it as men in 
real life do think and speak of such things. 
He was sorry that he had ever wanted 
Laura to “go off” with him ; but as fate 
had pressed him so hard as to make him 
commit the iniquity of thus wanting, he 
was equally sorry that they had not made 
a “bolt” and got clear away. 

Without being a vain man, he was fully 
conscious of the influence—the intangible 
“something” which I have designated as 
the ‘habit of Barry O’Byrne being upon 
them strongly,” which he had exercised 
over the whole family in the old Theynham 
days. And so now, after some delibera- 
tion, he resolved to go forth upon this 
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mission, looking as much like Barry of 
old as he could. , 

_ All the accessories that had gone in 
times past to the making up of the bril- 
liant picture that he was desirous of ré- 
producing were at his command now. 
His mail-phaeton stood in the coacli- 
house, and his “steeds stood in their 
stall.” Anda couple of capital steeds they 
were—dark chestnuts, with shoulders that 
had “come up” since he had seen them 
last in a way that entitled them to pro- 
motion from the shafts to the saddle. 
One would do for Laura he thought— 
the lightest built of the two—the one 
that had pasterns of a duplicate length 
to those Laura had always so fully appre- 
ciated in Vesper. He remembered how 
the springy action of the black mare had 
always been wont to call forth expressions 
of admiration and entreaties to be al» 
lowed “to ride her” from Laura. He 
wondered now that he had deemed even 
Vesper too sacred a thing for the use of 
the girl who had all unconsciously won 
him from Vesper’s former mistress. But 
Kate was happy now, and he no longer 
felt called upon to lament that instability 
of his which would give Laura much joy, 
and Kate no pain. She (the countess) 
was happy away on the banks of the 
Arno, amidst her flowers and statues, 
and the admiring throng who crowded 
whenever it could to her marble co- 
lonnades. It behoved him to go to Laura 
now, and not to sit at home in the house 
his dead wife had made such a pandemo- 
nium to him, crying “ Mea culpa” over 
his errors of judgment towards Kate. 

They laid themselves out to their work, 
and took to their collars in style, that 
pair of chestnuts, who had been broken 
in for harness a year ago, and left pretty 
much to their own idle devices ever 
since. The old rush of spirits came 
back to Barry O’Byrne as he went along 
the road to Theynham at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour. And when he 
got his horses together at the commence- 
ment of the rather steep street which led 
down to the Friars, he felt sure that the 
reception awarded him there would be 
one from which he need not shrink. _ 

Just as this consolatory conviction im- 
pressed itself upon him, he became con- 
scious of the presence a short distance 
ahead of two forms that were well known 
to him; and to one of these he com- 
menced hilariously whistling immediately, 
for the form was that of Laura Bray’s 
little pet toy-terrier Glee. “ 
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The Blagdens were still staying at 
The Friars, displaying to all old ac- 
quaintances of the young wife who might 
care to come and behold it, their con- 
jugal happiness and their infant son. 
Horatia was not the type of woman who 
subsides into a mere mother after a brief 

eriod, but still in these early days of his 
eine the heir of the house of Blagden 
was exacting, and his papa was con- 
sequently rather neglected. 

n his loneliness he threw himself very 
much upon the tender mercies of his 
sister-in-law, Laura, whose heart and 
mind were not so entirely concentred 
upon baby as were Horatia’s. Mr. 
Blagden was what tolerant people call 
a “thoroughly sociable man,” and in- 
tolerant ones, with a greater regard for 
truth, “an intolerable bore.’”’ He could 
not be happy unless he had some one to 
listen to his sensible remarks on every 
subject under heaven that came under 
his immediate observation. He could 
not read a book in peace of mind unless 
some one would sit by aud smile and con- 
sent to be driven to distraction by his 
priggish comments thereon. He would 
not walk abroad in the meadows to see 
the young lambs alone, essential as ex- 
ercise was to keep down his tendency to 
obese development. So Horatia being 
compelled to quit her cherished post as 
recipient-in-chief of his platitudes, Laura 
was appointed to it for the nonce, and 
entreated by his devoted wife io “keep 
Mr. Blagden from feeling dull, if pos- 
sible.” 

It was in one way an easy task to 
prevent Mr. Blagden suffering from dul- 
ness. Give him a listener and he could 
always talk and amuse himself, but it 
was a thing that required almost super- 
human patience to be that listener, 
alter one trial of his conversational 
powers. but as Horatia made the re- 
quest in perfect good faith, and in simple 
reliance on the impossibility of her hus- 
band being other than a boon to any one 
on whom she might temporarily bestow 
him, Laura accepted the situation in all 
sisterly love and made the best of it. 

“Will you come out for a walk with 
me, Laura ?” Mr. Blagden asked, early on 
that morning while Barry O'Byrne was 
still walking about the paths of Grey- 
stoke, and thinking of how he should 
meet. her. ‘A nice brisk walk will do 
you a great deal of good,” he continued. 

“T shall be very happy to go,” Laura 
said; but the prospect of a purposeless 


walk with Mr. Blagden was rather ap. 
palling to her, notwithstanding her asser. 
tion and regard for veracity in the main, 
It is difficult to be both candid and 
polite. 

She was a long time putting on her 
boots; the thoughts of the weary steps 
she would have to take in them before Mr. 
Blagden would be merciful enough to let 
her come home again overpowered her, 
From habit she disliked going out directly 
after breakfast and destroying the mom- 
ing to no end; so she put on her boots 
very slowly, in the hope that Mr. Blagden 
would get tired of waiting, and would 
out for his nice brisk walk without her. 

But the people you pray may do so 
rarely do get tired of waiting for you. 
When Laura was ready, even to the 
fastening of her gloves, she went down 
and found him awaiting her, with a mild 
reproach that was intensely aggravating 
beaming from his good-natured face. 

“{ hope I haven’t hurried you, 
Laura,” he said, as she came up to him 
with a faint apology for having been so 
long ; and then he proceeded to explain 
away her deferment of the pleasure he 
had proposed for her, by observing that 
he considered it a compliment that she 
always made a lengthy toilette when he 
asked her to go out with him. 

“T don’t believe [I can endure this 
state of things much longer,’ Laura 
thought, as they walked along. “My 
life is little worth enough now; what an 
existence must be, that a promenade with 
Mr. Blagden is considered an agreeable 
variation to it. I could bear it if I had 
other joys, but as it is, it’s a sickening 
prospect to think that it will recur again 
and again, and I shall have to endure and 
loathe it.” 

A dull, aching, sorrowful pain came 
into her heart as she went along by the 
side of the kindly gentleman who ha 
known no heavier grief for many a year 
save that which indigestion occasionally 
caused him. He was incapable of sym- 
pathizing with her; he would not have 
had the tact to let it pass unobserved if 
her voice had faltered in answering him, 
or the frown upon ber brow and the sad- 
ness on her lip had been noticed by him. 
He would not have had the tact to let 
either of these pass unobserved, but 
would probably have recommended “ de- 
lectable Jozenges” for the strengthenmng 
of her voice and more nice fresh walks tor 
her pallor. And he would have goue 0B 
for ten minutes investigating the causes 
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which had brought such huskiness and 
lack of bloom about. Had she taken 
cold?—was she careful always to wear 
thick boots when the ground was damp ? 
—didn’t she think she left her ears a 
leetle exposed? Laura knew that these 
would only have been a drop in the ocean 
of kind inquiry in which he have deluged 
her, had she let him perceive, by tone or 
look, how weary and worn she was. 

A sensation of loving wrathful agony 
superseded the dull aching pain. She 
felt that she owed this phase of feeling 
to one who had seen, and liked, and loved, 
and left her without proper considera- 
tion for the horrible blankness that must 
necessarily ensue from such leaving. 
{{e had made her miss her vocation, for 
she was never destined by nature to have 
no nearer and dearer object in life than 
to bear the tedium of her sister’s hus- 
and when it was not convenient for her 
sister to bear it with affectionate placidity 
herself, She was a warm-hearted woman, 
and she could take no pleasure in a 
strong-minded survey of a future to be 
contentedly passed in making dresses for 
little nephews and nieces, and cherishing 
a couple of perfidious cats. 

Under the monotonous influence of 
Mr. Blagden’s companionship and con- 
versation, the hope that had flickered up 
of late faded away. ‘Time enough had 
elapsed for Barry O’Byrne to have gone 
to and returned from Italy, had his heart 
heen set on that return. ‘ Why did he 
write to me,” she thought, passionately, 
“till he was sure himself of what he was 
going to do?” And as she thought this, 
her little terrier pricked up his ears and 
went bounding back in answertoa whistle, 
wd a minute after the chestnuts came 
up abreast, and Barry O’Byrne was at 
her side. 

As was observed on a former occasion, 
meetings in real life are common-place 
enough, no matter. how. tempestuous the 
emotions caused by them. A minute 
nefore, Laura had been raging in bitter- 
ness of soul against this man who was 
now shaking her hand and saying good- 
morning to her. ‘There was a great re- 
vulsion of feeling naturally, but if this 
Was apparent to Barry (as perhaps it was), 
it was cleverly concealed from anybody 
else, and Miss Bray’s quiet welcome was 
no more emotional than the young lady 
might have accorded with propriety to 
anyone of her father’s guests. ; 

“T saw Glee,’ Barry said, as Tim 
drove the phaeton off, and Mr, O’Byrne 
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found himself once more walking along 
to The Friars with Miss Bray,—* I saw 
Glee, and I knew directly that it must be 
you she was with. You see I’m back 
from Italy.” 

“Yes,” Laura replied, “ so I see.” 

It was not much to say, certainly, after 
all that had gone before; but the tone 
each infused into the words, told the 
other all that could be told before a third 
person. Mr. Blagden had shaken hands 
with Barry when the latter sprang from 
his phaeton and surprised him into doing 
so; but he was far from at ease in his 
mind about this rexcoatre with the man 
who had developed his energies as de- 
fender of his castle at Brighton. 

“You're coming in to see mamma, o! 
course ?” Laura said, when they reached 
the bottom of the steps that led up to 
the hall door. 

And Barry replied, ‘ Yes, of course he 
was,” with an involuntary twitch of the 
mouth that “betrayed a degree of levity,” 
Mr. Blagden instantly went in and told 
his wife, “for which he was not pre- 
pared.” 

Mr. Blagden’s indignation made him 
cease from his part of watch-dog before 
he had seen Miss Bray over the parental! 
threshold. He opened the door and went 
in first, and as Laura was following him 
Barry caught her hand for a moment and 
whispered something—only a few words, 
anyone’s imagination can supply them. 

For every one knows how fraught wit!) 
meaning are such spoken words, and how 
uncommonly meaningless and irrelevant 
they appear when written down. In the 
one or two words Barry addressed to 
Laura in that moment, she heard a con- 
fession of all his errors and a repentance 
of them all, and a plea for her love to 
come to his aid, and make her forgive and 
forget and make him happy. Anyone's 
imagination can supply those words thai 
were so few, yet were lacking in nothing. 
And her answer was just the little hand 
eoing more firmly into his, and the words 
—they rang up from her heart like a pea! 
of bells, and would not be whispered— 
«Barry, ’m so happy at last !” 

She brought hin into the room where 
her mother was sitting, in such a way as 
did not admit of the possibility of his 
erying Mea culpa even had Mrs. Bray 
expected it of him. 

‘“‘ Mamma, here’s Barry O'Byrne! aint 
you glad to see him?” she cried. And 
Mrs. Bray gave him a glad greeting al 


once, for there was that in —— or 
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that the mother had despaired of ever 
seeing again—the light of love and the 
brilliant bloom of a youth that was not 
seared and blighted. 

“Ts all the doubt and difficulty over ?” 
Mrs. Bray said to him, still retaining his 
hand in the cordial clasp that he had 
feared she would deem he did not de- 
serve. 

‘All, and for ever, or I shouldn’t have 
come back,” he replied. 

“ And now you have come back, you'll 
stay with us?” she said. 

And he told her “ Yes, till he could 
take Laura away.” 

The whole family had to accept him at 
Miss Bray’s estimate, for she would 
permit no word of other than ge yg we: 
approbation about everything he had 
done to be uttered. They were all as 
lenient as even she desired when they 
heard of his early dreams, and his boyish 
vows, and the blight that had made him 
reckless, and the scruples that had stood 
in the way of the passion of his maturity. 
They were all lenient enough, for this was 
patent to them all, that their pet was 
prized at her due worth. 

And Laura! will anyone deem her too 
lightly won now that. it suited the high 
pleasure of the lord of her life to win 
her? I know that the avowed creed of 
her sex is harsher than her practice; but 
one must rule, the head or the heart, and 
Laura Bray did not aspire to being con- 
sidered a strong-minded woman. So to 
her own sex I will only say in exculpa- 
tion of her undignified remission of his 
sins, that the only “theory” that thrilled 
to her soul with the magic of truth was 
tlie metrical assertion of there being no 
‘pleasure in the world like being loved 

ud loving.” Az reste, “trust me, gen- 
tlemen, she’l! prove more true than those 
who have more cunning to be strange.” 
She had been that which is too lightly 
regarded—constant to the love that he 
had inspired, when there was pain, agony, 
remorse, and almost shame in such con- 
stancy! And now this star shone out 
triumphant, having been true through 
everything! Who will blame her for 
suffering it to irradiate her life ? 

The engagement was a brief but a 
brilliant triumph, for Barry did nothing 
by halves, and he showed that Miss Bray 
was the queen of his soul in a way that 
was very soothing to the pride which had 
been wounded through him sorely in 
days of yore. The chestnut, with the 


long pasterns and elastic action, was 





BARRY O’BYRNE., 





trained for her special behoof, and Theyn. 
ham soon rejoiced in the spectacle’ of 
Barry O’Byrne riding by the bridle-reip, 
of the belle of the place. He had no 
near relatives to come and enhance her 
honour and glory in any way; but when 
he went to O’Byrne for the last time be. 
fore his marriage to see that his house 
was set in order for the reception of the 
bride, who had come to and quitted it 
last in such sorrow of soul, he was laden 
with good wishes and bog-oak carvings. 
The people crowded to him with offerings 
for the young lady, in whose advent 
amongst them they read the promise of » 
return of the brightest days that had ever 
been known at the old place. And Laura 
took these things and regarded them as 
hallowed; for they were the outward and 
visible signs, she felt, of the love that was 
given to him by those who had known 
him from his birth. She would have 
enshrined a piece of potato-skin amongst 
her choicest treasures had it been sent to 
her at this time as a mark of goodwill 
and in token of welcome. Her love 
threw a halo of romance over the meanest 

thing that had connexion with the land 
that had given her lover birth. The only 
thing, I believe, that she did not take to 
her heart at once was the emerald sham- 
rock sent to her by Lady Kilcorran. [i 
she regarded this with affection at all, it 

was with such a chastened affection that 
it was imperceptible even to so close an 
observer as Barry. But there was no 
fear but that a proper appreciation of 
Kathleen would develope in time, but 

time must be accorded for such develop- 
ment. Laura was too proud and too 
honest to continue in dread of another 
woman’s influence over the mind and 
memory of the man now pledged to her- 
self; but she was also too proud aud 
honest to affect to feel entire confidence 
in all of the past being over to his com- 
plete satisfaction before she felt it in very 
truth. She had seen Kathleen ; her desire 
to look upon the “glorious creature ” 
who had held the heart of Barry O’Byrne 
against the world for so long had been 
gratified. And Miss Bray acknowledget 
that it must be a hard thing to utterly 
cease from regret for the loss of such @ 
woman. Barry’s love was regarded now 
as no second-rate thing, though it had 

been publicly and privately p edged to 
others before ; but all the same, she coulc 

not banish the remembrance of it having 
been so pledged; and though she was 
not jealous, she could not wear the eme- 
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vald shamrock with frank pleasure just 
yet.* The emblem of love, valour, and 
wit was too redolent of the former quality 
—too saturated with sentiment, for her 
to care to have it making glittering ap- 
peals to Barry’s memories of the past ; for 
her to wear it upon her breast, lighting 
kim by its rays to thoughts of the marble 
beauty of the neck on which it had 
sparkled in bygone days. 

She had not realized yet—for their 
intimacy, and engagement, and perfect 
eontidence was a young thing—how 





completely Barry O’Byrne had lived down 
——how thoroughly fate had demolished 
that once apparently indestructible ro- 
mance which had illumined his youth. 
That he was faithfully her own now she 
did not doubt; but we can never be too 
careful of a head that has only just: reco- 
vered from avery bad ache. So if she 
regarded the shamrock that Kathleen had 
sent her with affection at all, it was with 
a chastened affection that shrank from 
flaunting the light of other days before 
Barry. 


(Jo be coneluded in our newt.) 


TEMPLE 


Ok FAME, 


1 saw a temple grand and high, 
In visions of the night : 
Upon a lofty hill it stood, 
Amid the refulgent light. 


Within this gorgeous temple I 
Princes and poets saw, 

Famous divines and warriors, 
And noted men of law. 


Beholden were by many an age 
These champions of truth; 

Jn solemn grandeur there they sate, 
In everlasting youtli. 


With beauty more than that of earth, 
Their countenances glowed ; 

And from their lips for evermore, 
Truth’s sacred lessous flowed. 


And, oh! my soul indeed desired 
To go within the gate 

Of Fame’s proud temple, and for aye 
With the immortal mate. 


When, Jo! an angel’s beauteous form 
Appeared in white attire; 
And, with a gentle voice, she said, 


“(), mortal man, aspire! 


1? 
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LABOUR—AN ESSAY. 


WueEn it is considered that labour is the 
necessary condition of the great mass of 
aN that it occupies by far the 
largest portion of their existence, we are 
led to reflect closely and anxiously on a 
subject so isienatils connected with our 
destiny on the earth. At the first glance, 
every friend of humanity is penctrated 
with a feeling of sadness at witnessing 
the labour and fatigue which falls to the 
general lot, and in observing tle mono- 
tony, and what seems absolute sterility, 
both for the mind and for the heart, in 
the occupations which cost so much in 
their operation: with surprise he asks 
himself whether this being, whoin he sces 
bent to the earth, or toiling in the factory, 
transforming a piece of inanimate matter, 
and differing little from a machine, is the 
immortal being whose origin he has 
thought so noble, and whose vocation he 
he has conceived to be so high; he asks 
himself, with a feeling almost of affright, 
how such things can be reconciled with 
the dignity of ‘our nature; how, for tlic 
great bulk of mankind, whom such a de- 
cree seems to condemn to a life altogether 
that of an animal, that career of moral 
and spiritual development which should 
be the privilege of all, can exist: if in 
those lofty ideas he had formed as to the 
designs of Providence in reference to 
man, he has not been the sport of pleas- 
ing but chimerical illusions. No! it is 
not so; he has not presumed too much as 
to the destination and the dignity of man, 
or of the hopes of elevation which are 
held out to him. Labour, rightly viewed, 
confirms these views, and by no means 
weakens or destroys them. That man, 
here below, is everywhere in contact with 
material nature, is true; that he depends 
on it for the supply of his earliest wants, 
is also true; and that he is, in reference 
to. his senses, submitted to its impres- 
sions, must be acknowledged. He must 
stoop to external nature; but he stoops 
to conquer. He stoops that he may me 
ject and transform; that he may arm 
himself with the forces that exist in the 
alr, the winds, and the waters; or, hidden 
in the bosom of the elements, to be used 
ut his pleasure, and made the means of 
further conquests, and that he may raise 
on the earth that immense monument 
Which the arts of civilization have con- 
structed for the use of the race, and which 





will not soon pass away. The conte. 
plation of such results, with all their vas; 
relations, invests the idea of labour, even 
obscure individual labour, with a new 


character. But greater effects are yet 
produced. From out these riches—from 


out this general prosperity, which the 
progress of labour has brought about, 
spring new and more powerful influences, 
A crowd of moral effects spring up from 
the development which the social relations 
have received. ‘The labours of many pro- 
cure for some the leisure for fruitful me- 
ditation; these, in their turn, serve as 
moral and spiritual aliment to the multi- 
tude of laborious men, elaborating by 
nature’s spiritual processes their amelio- 
ration and their happiness. ‘So that, 
looking at the matter in a broad point of 
view, each by his labour, besides producing 
that which is necessary to physical exist- 
ence merely, concurs indirectly in deve- 
loping that vast amount of knowledge— 

placed beyond him, it may be—but in 
which in a hundred ways he is a parti- 
cipator. 

In the vast structure and progress of 
society, labour, then, is a matter of the 
highest importance. It is the great and 
universal lever of man’s power over nature, 
and the source of all production, consti- 
tuting ihe riches of the world. Viewed i 
the formerlight, labour, whatever character 
it may assume, is invested with nobility, 
for it becoines elevated to the dignity of 
virtue; it becomes the accomplishment oi 
a universal duty, and a tribute to society 
to whom we are indebted for what we have, 
and for what we are. We are too much 
accustomed to look for virtue only 1k 
actions of an extraordinary and brilliant 
nature, in things removed from common 
and every-day life. Let us wisely recognise 
it in the most ignoble and even vulgar 
occupation, where we know that such an 
occupation has entered into the wise 
designs of Providence, aud forms part o! 
the world’s plan. Let us dare to think 
that it must form an essential part of our 
existence, as necessary as the a we 
breathe ; and let not the prejudices ol 
self-love step in to falsify and corrupt our 
conceptions of the true good. Yes! labour 
is a virtue. This thought tranquillizes 
and rejoices the heart of the truly ae 
It is pre-eminently a good, and — 
changes the point of view under which 
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human destiny is usually presented to 
us. Here, then, is a virtue which is the 
patrimony of all, the dowry of all classes 
of men, even the most obscure, the least 
favoured by fortune; a virtue which con- 
secrates so many unknown laborious 
exercises, so little recompensed by the 
world, which often pays with disdain 
and contempt for these contributions to 
the general prosperity; a virtue which 
imprints a moral and spiritual character 
on occupations otherwise purely material ; 
a virtue which attaches a real merit to 
actions which make up the entire tissue 
of our material existence, and which 
might have been demanded by necessity 
alone. It is true, such actions are neces- 
sary to our well-being, but yet they may 
be performed from motives which bear 
with them their own pleasures, and are 
charged with more frequent results. The 
miner himself, buried in the entrails of the 
earth, incessantly occupied in the merely 
mechanical and monotonous occupation 
of breaking up the rock that surrounds 
him, and who appears to be undergoing a 
punishment rather than exercising a 
branch of industrious labour, may animate 
and dignify his existence by a proper con- 
ception of the real nature of his task. A 
light purer than that light of which he is 
deprived may shine in his subterrancous 
cavern. ‘The heavy instrument that has 
fallen from his palsied hand he seizes with 
renewed courage, and even with joy, and 
exclaims, “I also can accomplish the 
divine law that has been imposed upon 
all creatures; for me, also, life is but a 
preparation for a higher destiny.” This 
vast workshop, where so many silent and 
obscure labours are carried on, becomes 
converted into a temple; and a hymn of 
submission to the eternal decrees of 
Providence echoes along its vaults. Let 
man, then, raise with just pride the head 
now bowed to the earth, often watered 
by the sweat of his brow! Let not God’s 
creature allow his courage to abate and 
his heart to wither. Is it not the work 
of creation that he is called upon to adorn 
and complete according to the designs of 
Almighty Wisdom? Is it not the vast 
edifice of society, whose creation requires 
his co-operation? How much gold is 
hidden under this gross mass of appear- 
ances! The victory that we acquire over 
external nature becomes the emblem and 
the image of a wise and sublime victory 
—the victory over our passions and tlic 
grossness of sense. The first will insen- 
sibly lead us to the second. 


There is in labour a sort of moral 
mystery—a mystery grave and profound. 
Considered simply in its individual rela- 
tions, it is a means of education, funda- 
mental and necessary for each. A fixed 
and regular occupation is to man indispen- 
sable. It prevents those disorders into 
which he is usually thrown by impatience 
of action, joined to uncertainty as to its 
course ; it relieves him from lassitude ; it 
husbands his strength, and prevents his 
energies from stagnating, from rambling, 
or destroying each other. Therefore, it 
preserves and sustains activity, by regula- 
ting it, and binding it to fixed occupa- 
tions. Labour takes the senses captive, 
and submits them to a salutary regimen ; 
it applies them to their just function; if 
shows that they are not solely instruments 
of pleasure, but also, and more especially, 
organs destined for action—instruments 
for useful production. It is a school for the 
exercise of sobriety and temperance ; it 
foresees and tranquillizes the fervours of 
the imagination ; dissipates vain conceits, 
and vague reveries; brings realities to 
light, and establishes the value of practi- 
cal instruction. The application that 
is essential incessantly cultivates and 
strengthens the power of continuous at- 
tention, and generates habits of method, 
precision, and perseverance. It forces us 
to consider things in a spirit of order 
and sequence—a quality valuable in all 
our relations of life. Labour surrounds 
with protective dykes those nameless 
desires and wishes whose unregu- 
lated impetuosity often overleaps 
the boundaries set by reason—it im- 

risons them, so to speak. Wisdom 
itself is indebted to labour; for, by its 
aid, moderation is preserved, and with it 
peace of mind, equilibrium of the facul- 
ties, and the health of the soul. . 

By the aid of labour, and the serious 
and regular habits which it engenders, 
man, then, is placed ina state of security. 
He is better defended against the ravages 
of passion, which is the vagabondage ot 
the instincts. In it his weakness finds a 
refuge—his want of vigour a remedy. 
Incessantly constrained to the practice ot 
self-control, habitually fighting with ditli- 
culties, submitting to privations—and of 
all privations, one of the most difficult to 
bear, viz., the deprivation of liberty—by 
these exercises he becomes daily strength- 
ened, and strengthened in ons en to 
the difficulties he has to contend with ; his 
will becomes robust, and, by patience, he 
gradually acquires that vigour which ren- 
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ders him capable of long and persevering 
efforts in all that he attempts. 

Thus the labouring classes, with what- 
ever disdain our prejudices lead us to re- 
gard their labours, usually possess a secret 
and silent pride which the world does not 
suspect, nor the superficial observer dis- 
cover. It is, however, sufficiently known 
to those who may have obtained their 
confidence, and is not unfrequently ac- 
companied by a secret contempt for those 
who, born in the midst of luxury, lead an 
idle and unproductive life. Labour 1s a 
school for resignation and contentment. 
It teaches us our dependence upon others, 
and the duty we owe towards them. It 
corrects and punishes our vanity, and is 
a long and continued commentary on the 
great truth that human life is a state of 
trial and preparation for another and a 
better. Of all sources of property, labour 
being the clearest anc *he most legitimate, 
he who is destined to a life of exertion 
must comprehend clearly the respect due 
to property, and must, therefore, have a 
full conception of justice. He sees, in 
the more advantageous situations of life 
the recompenses of labour. In general, 
the labouring man is the friend of order ; 
for the order of society is instituted to 
protect the labour of each individual, and 
to insure to him the fruits of it. 

In fulfilling this modest but continual 
duty, which, happily for us, we recognise 
in labour, we acquire more just ideas of 
virtue, and conceive, hereby, its essential 
nature in its three principal relations : 
first, we practise it as a severe regimen, 
destined to restrict and repress onr feel- 
ings of pride and ambition; secondly, we 
learn that it is far removed from the ap- 
plause of the world in general; that it is 
not founded on mere opinion, but is a 
living reality ; finally, we learn that it is 
no extraordinary thing, but general, equal, 
and constant; that it should occupy each 
day, each hour, each moment, and enter, 
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as it were, into the very substance of our 
existence ; that our souls ought to breathe 
it, as the lungs breathe the air that sur. 
rounds us, while the magnificent preroga- 
tive of our nature, viz., the power of 
consecrating our entire existence to duty, 
by submitting ourselves, voluntarily, and 
with enlightened reason, to the destiny 
which the Creator has marked out for us, 
is rendered sure and certain. 

If, then, labour contributes directly, 
and in so many different ways, to one 
moral development, we may say that vir- 
tuous habits in their turn serve to render 
labour more easy and more productive; 
a truth which is not less important nor 
less gratifying—workmen who accom- 
pany their labour by song, work with 
ease and serenity. It is the same with 
the labour that is accompanied by the 
satisfaction of a good conscience. A 
secret melody goes along with it, and 
bestows upon it a yet greater charm. 
What man considers the fatigue of a 
journey if the evening brings a sure 
remuneration, or the morning the com- 
mencement of a day of delight and plea- 
sure? Virtue, then, adds her reward to the 
small recompenses of the world, and holds 
out to us hopes of endless bliss. The bur- 
den becomes light when the heart is serene 
and content. ‘The accomplishment of a 
good action is followed by greater 
strength—greater skill to accomplish, 
and greater will to attempt. The perse- 
verance and method which labour de- 
mands cost less to him who has chosen 
order and patience as a rule of life; and 
if this be true of simple mechanical ope- 
rations, how much more so of the more 
important labours of the mind? Interest 
alone will counsel us to consider all labour 
as a duty, since by this adhesion to the 
will of Providence, we not only lessen the 
pain of labour, but render it more and 
more productive. 
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THE MONSTER AND THE SEVEN BOYS. 


[A FABLE FOR THE YOUNG. ] 


Tr was one Sunday afternoon—Charley, 
Harry, Dick, and Lizzy were playing 
in front of the house, when Jack came 
running up to them and shouted, almost 


breathless— 

“Oh! what have I seen! what have [ 
seen |” 

“ What is it ?” the children cried all to- 
gether, as they collected round him. 

“A monster—a frightful monster !”’ he 
shouted, and wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead. 

“You are afraid—cowardly,” Charley 
said to tease him. “I suppose neigh- 
bour’s black cat has been staring at 
you.” 

“T afraid!” Jack replied, in dudgeon; 
“if you had been there, you would have 
found it no laughing matter. A cat 
doesn’t look like an elephant, a terrible 
animal you could ride upon !” 

At this the children were sore amazed, 
and when Jack added that he had seen 
the monster in the shepherd’s hut out in 
the fields, and that it had terrible horns 
and a voice that made the house shake, 
the others almost believed it, and Harry 
expressed his opinion that it might be 
one of those rhinoceroses of which the 
schoolmaster had been telling them only 
yesterday. 

“Did the monster do you any harm 
Lizzy asked. 

“No!” Jack replied. ‘ When I cried 
out it retired into its den.” 

“T should like to see it, too,” Charley 
sald ; “and if you’ll come with me, I will 
go.” 

The children agreed to accompany him, 
but Jack said— 

“T will not go unarmed.” 

So Charley fetched his’ hobby-horse, 
put on his helmet and sabre, Harry pro- 
duced his gun, Dick his drum, and Jack 
his spear. 

* You will stop at home, Lizzy,” Jack 
said. “TI will not bear the blame if the 
inonster does you any hurt.” 

* But I should like to go, too,” Lizzy 
said, beginning to cry ; “and if you do not 
take me I’! tell mother.” 

_ “Let her come,” Dick said; “but mind, 
Lizzy, you remain ten paces in the rear.” 
They thus made their preparations, and 


harey saic— 
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“Oh! if we could only capiure the 
monster, dead or alive :—but here come 
Peter, Bill, and George—they can come, 
too. You had better carry one of the 
long bean-sticks out of the garden, so that 
we can attack the monster at a distance.” 

And now the procession started; 
Charley on his “ Pompey” (that was his 
horse’s name) in front, for he was the 
captain; then Jack with the lance, Dick 
with his drum, Harry with his gun, and, 
last of all, Peter, Bill, and George with 
the pole. Ten paces behind them came 
Lizzy. They were all full of courage. 
and sang martial songs. 

When they came to the thicket throug! 
which they had to pass before reaching 
the large field where the shepherd’s hut 
stands, Jack uttered a yell, and his flag 
almost slipped from his hand. 

“Did you not hear a rustling noise ?” 

“Yes,” all replied, in a flutter, and 
Harry had only the courage to say— 

“ Lizzy, keep back!” 


Then they whispered to each other 


that the monster might have concealed 
itself; they dared not run away though, 
lest it might attack them in the rear; so 
they arranged to lie down and listen. 
Thus they lay for some time, and after- 
wards they said that Jack trembled fear- 
fully. 
After a lengthened pause, Charley 
asked— 

“Do you hear anything, Harry?” 

“No,” the latter replied, and Dick 
expressed his opinion that it might have 
been the wind. Then they took courage 
again, and, to show that they were no’ 


afraid, sang— 


“Wind, you may whistle the branches through, 
But we can whistle as bravely as you.” 


When they issued from the thicket, 
they saw the shepherd’s hut standing 
solitary: in the distance the sheep were 
grazing peaceably, and their bells tingled 
pleasantly. Only an old ram noticed the 
band of heroes and ventured nearer, 
to look at them in amazement. But 
Charley rode up, swung his sabre, and 
the ram trotted off, grimming m IIs 
beard. . 
“ Now to work,” Charley said. “ We 
will first march thrice round the hut, 
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but not one of you must make a 
row.” 

“Lizzy, keep back!’ Harry shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

“Once again I say,” Charley said, 
most impressively, “no one must make 
arow. Let us now advance, and when 
we prepare for the attack, Dick will give 
the signal with his drum.” 

They walked round the hut many more 
times than three, and always arrived at 
the old spot again. 

“We cannot go on in this way,” 
Charley said; “we must attack from 
the rear. All of you bide behind that 
oak, one behind the other, so that the 
monster may not see you, while I will 
climb up the wheel, and look through the 
window; but mind, come and help me as 
soon as I shout.” 

They concealed themselves behind the 
tree; but, as Charley walked slowly to- 
ward the hut with drawn sabre, Jack 
whispered— 

“Suppose there was a wolf in there? 
You remember the story of Little Red 
Riding Hood ?” 

At this they were all very frightened, 
stood close together, and only Harry 
dared to take a peep how it fared with 
their gallant captain. 

By this time he had reached the hut ; 
fastened his horse to a hurdle, and 
mounted the wheel to look through the 
window. But oh, horror! a huge bearded 
animal, with horns, sprang up to him 
with a yell; and deadly pale from terror 
Charley fell back, and could scarcely 
halloo, “Help! help! the monster!” 
And as he said this Harry shouted, “ It 
has a beard, and horns, and a voice!” 
and Jack, who stood next the tree, fell 
back on the rest, and one after the other 
tumbled down. 

Harry was the first to pick himself up, 
and cried to Charley, in a whining voice, 
‘Has it eaten you yet, dear Charley ?” 

* Who ?” Charley shouted as he sprang 
up—“ Who?” the cry was again heard 
from the hut; there was a rattling at the 
door, and ah! all fell back again! Out 
jumped a goat, which danced round our 
— and bleated affectionately to 
um. 

“Why, that’s the schoolmaster’s sick 
goat,” they all shouted, “which we 
haven’t seen in the playground since the 
day before yesterday.” 

“Who said it wasn’t,” Charley shouted; 
“but, cowardly Jack, where is the 
monster ?” 
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“Tt must be in there,” Jack declared 
“for you saw it too.” ; 

‘We will see,” Charley said, em. 
boldened by his anger; “as the monster 
has not eaten the goat, it cannot be a 
cannibal. Come here and draw up in 
line. You, Jack, come in with me, and 
you others hold the pole before the door 
so that the monster cannot get out.” 

All had grown bolder in consequence 
of their former terror, but Jack would 
have preferred remaining outside had he 
not been afraid of earning a nickname of 
coward. Hence he stood close to the 
door behind Charley, and held his flag 
before his eyes, which he closed as tightly 
as he could. Charley, however, did not 
notice that Jack was behind him, and 
Jack, of course, could not see that Charley 
turned round angrily in the dark hut, and 
it happened that he upset Jack, and fel! 
upon him. 

‘The monster !—the monster!’ Jack 
shrieked, and Charley joined in the cry, 
for each fancied he had been upset by the 
savage animal. With lightning speed 
they jumped up and tried to bolt through 
the door, but the others, in their terror, 
held the pole the tighter, and Charley 
and Jack stumbled over it in such haste, 
that the others were infected by their 
fears, and raised the cry of “The mon- 
ster !—the monster !” 

This time, however, it had not even 
been a goat, but merely the fancied mon- 
ster cither had seen and felt in the other. 
This our hero Charley soon perceived. 
He jumped up—stamped his foot thrice 
—scized Jack by the collar, shook him 
lustily, and cried in a voice almost 
choked by passion— 

“You are a coward !” . 

“Dear Charley, let me loose, 1} will 
never do it again.” 

“Jack, you are a cur!” the former said 
for the third time, and shook him. But 
when Jack said, 

“Indeed, indeed, I will find another 
monster for you.” And when the others 
begged for his life he let him go, stamped 
once again, and said— 

“ Yes, I wished to do a great deed! I 
wanted to catch the monster, and drag 1! 
home in triumph; but now it will not 
come again, and you are to blame for ow 

In the meanwhile the goat which ha : 
at first so startled them, had draw : 
nearer, and was performing all peer 
antics, as if challenging the boys to ‘ ay 
with it. Charley in his anger tried to 
catch hold of it and beat it, but the goat 
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slipped back, lowered its horns, and even 
gave him a smart butt. ‘This rendered 
him perfectly mad; he took a bold leap, 
and sat astraddle on the animal’s back. 
‘The goat driven wild ran off with him at 
full speed through the thicket, past Lizzy, 
who shrieked in terror, and right into the 
village, where the folks laughed at the 
strange sight. 

“Where did the goat stop?’ Charley 
will never forget that in his whole life. 
She easily found her way to the school, 
where she usually grazed so peacefully, 
galloped across the courtyard, but being 
startled by the watchdog, which made a 


grab at her, she bolted through an open 
door right into the schoolroom, where 
Mr. Goodman was engaged in correcting 
some exercises. He heard the terrible 
commotion and shouting, put on his 
spectacles in dismay, and ‘discovered 
everything! 

What happened afterwards I will no! 
say, in mercy to Charley, who is sure ti 
read this story; only one thing I mus! 
mention, that, on the Monday morning 
Mr. Goodman ordered the story ot 
‘David and Goliath” to be read, and 
seven boys were noticed to turn red. 

L. W. 


Ue TROSPECTION, 


“ If you are stone, be loadstonc; if you arc 
plant, be sensitive ; if you are man, be love.” 


Love never dies, nor do its fires go out. 
The cause that developed it may pass 
away, yet it will be moved on by an ac- 
quired inertia, and, at times, be more 
ardent than when in the presence or pos- 
session of its object. Although it may 
present all the attributes of rest, never- 
theless, it is impregnated with the burn- 
ing elements of action, and will burst 
forth in an increased fervency whenever 
the shadows of the objects that inspired 
it flit across the page of memory. 

Emotions once the light or darkness of 
existence, having slumbered long and 
deeply in the heart’s forgetfulness, re- 
appear in vigorous strength, presenting 
in their fulness the flower-decked scenes 
of youth’s carly love, or the grim spectres 
of disappointment and sorrow. 

To-day I have had an exemplification 

of the undying, slumbering condition of 
love. Ihave been in a reverie, or into 
the dreamy state into which the tired 
spirit imperceptibly glides, and in con- 
scious dreams communicates with the 
loved and cherished ones of days long 
gone. 
I am old now, time and care have left 
their mark upon my brow, and the gentle 
breeze is fast approaching that will waft 
my bark across life’s last stream into the 
haven of the great unknown. 

But to-day, in spirit, I have stood on 
the flowery prime of youth, and from its 
glittering heights stretched my cyes far 
away over its scenes of promise and gran- 
deur. The cooling shade, the darkling 


woods in their matchless livery of green, 
the plain, the valley, the birds, carolling 
their songs of gladness, were before me 
in all their beauty; entranced I gazed 
lone upon this fairy scenc; and then, 
again, L jomed the sportive shout o! 


childish glee, and heard with delight the 


triumphant laugh as it rolled out from 
the victor of the games. 

Then came those of other years, and | 
passed with them into the pleasures and 
realitics of life. Some were sinking be- 
neath the weight of adversity; others 
were gliding, as through a_ pleasant 
dream, adown the stream of time to tha’ 
goal of happiness in which few mortals 
seem to bask. I revelled amid the gayest, 
and was happy; nothing of sorrow; no 
lowering clouds overspread the sky. Al! 
was bright and brilliant as the gem-se' 
heavens, for I was a boy again; | was in 
the sunlight of cherished days. 

3ut the scene changes with advancing 
time. The boy becomes a man, pos- 
sesses high aspirations and wild ambi- 
tion; but again there isachange. Paths, 
that led alone through flower-lit dells 
and by the side of babbling brooks, now 
ascend and wind among the mountau 
crags; and life’s great battle is begun. 

The storm-king rides upon the wing» 
of the tempest, and fiercely sweeps to 
destruction the gilded palace of youth's 
bright dreams. Its turrets and towers 
clisten, but, as the flash of a distant 
star, they are hurled with madness into 
disappointment’s impenetrable — gloow 
And the temple of the ambition’s seen 
ing success’ raises its proud pinnacl 
even beyond hope’s penetration; 01 
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glow in the sunshine of satisfaction, and 
then it disappears in the darkest shades 
of night. 

Thus, with me, passed the early years 
of manhood, alternating between fear 
and adversity, till the fires of my soul 
had ceased to burn. The last gleam of 
hope disappeared behind the mountains 
of despondency, and a melancholy, a 
distraction in itself, had thrown around 
my existence the terribleness of a living 
grave. I stood onits brink. I leaned 
forward and looked down deep into its 
silent, mysterious chambers. 1 explored 
its midnight recesses, and stood in 
measureless agony as horror after horror 
was drawn up in hideous ranks before 
me; and as their distorted forms sank 
far down beneath the penctrating light of 
hope and happiness, I felt myself borne 
by their power into the depths of hope- 
less despair. 

The desires of life, hope, love, all de- 
signed to make up the fulness of happi- 
ness, were cast into this bottomless 
horror, subject to the indignant behests 
ef fury and rage. The heart lived; the 
soul lived; and reason seemed to act; 
but, in the depths of that living grave, 
existence was more of the terror-filled 
dream of a fiend, than the tranquillity of 
one created as a participant of the joys 
of life. 

I was rapidly becoming more; deeply 
and inextricably immersed in this fearful 
morass of horrors. Ambition had sunk 
far beneath the teeming, fetid surface, 
and success had vanished. When ambi- 
tion had disappeared, and through the 
gloom that prevailed around this incubus 
of despair there waned and flickered a 
cleam of hope, just as waves the hand of 
the miserable victim above the trea- 
cherous sands, frantically grasping the 
yielding air, vainly endeavouring to pro- 
long the immersion that will shut him 
out for ever from the light of mortal 
day. 

Hope became immersed, and all of ex- 
istence worth possessing followed in its 
trackless course far into the seething 
caldron of living death; and there, down 
deep among the demons of blighted lite, 
the purest emotions and the holiest pas- 
slons were wrecked on the engine of 
matchless woe. All was dark ; no light, 
no smiling sunbeams of love, no glimmer 
of the heart’s devotions, penetrated this 
charnel - to lessen for an instant tor- 
tures inflicted by exultant parasites, who 


were further imaligning an existence, 
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blasted and fruitless by the malignant 
decrees of a relentless fatality. 

As from a cavern of midnight darkness 
one can look out into the light of day 
on flower-lit landscapes, solemn, cloud. 
piercing inountains, crested waves, sing. 
ing brooks and waving forests, tinged 
with the golden hues of creation’s great 
exponent, the sun, all made more beau- 
tiful and glorious by the presence of 
merry rejoicing, loving existences, so from 
the depths of that living grave did I 
look out upon life; but no light from 
him of the cavern touched the landscapes 
or rested on the happy throngs; he was 
invisible, seeing, but unseen, 

No brilliant coruseation, uot one dim 
spark flashed from my abode of despond- 
ing gloom across the horizon of happiness 
and love. From my prison-louse | looked 
out on the glorious creations of Eternal 
God, gasped for the sweet perfumes of 
the rising incense, and shrieked from 
the depths of my blighted soul for one 
cherishing, one loving recognition; none 
came; none of that soothing consolation 
of love, that brings peace to, and heals 
the troubled and broken heart. 

On the wings of light and joy, all 
clided, floated by, radiant and glowing 
with boundless happiness, but I was not 
a participant; not the faintest glimmer 
played upon the dark outlines of my exis- 
tence. | saw the glorious radiations of 
happiness and love, as we see the sun’s 
light, but could not retain them. They 
followed the source of their emanations, 
beings of happiness, as the sun’s bright- 
ness follows the sun, leaving all behind 
in the great world of night. ? 

From my cavern of living death I 
looked out on scenes of happiness, but 
none was the brighter for me. The dark- 
ness was terrible, misanthropy, despon- 
dency, and their associations, were my 
companions. I was stone, but was power- 
less to attract. I was, perhaps, some- 
thing of plant, but ice was in my veins, 
aud winter’s frost had stricken down the 
budding flowers of soul, I had been man; 
was I now? 

I had loved; she whom I loved was 1 
heaven; God wanted her; he called her 
home. The sunlight of my life was ex 
tinguished. I saw them place her, bridal 
arrayed, in the solemn receptacle of the 
dead. ‘I stood on its brink—I looked 
down into her narrow home. — It was 
said, “ dust to dust.” I heard the deep, 
sepulchral execution of the injunction, 
and silence reigned in her grave. Through 











the wild, raging storm, sister angels bore 
her spirit to the city of the blest. I was 
alone, amid the fury of the blast. I was 
not man; love had been supplanted by a 
frenzied madness. I had drank of the 
cup of bitterness to the dregs. A living 
existence remained, but a soul, a heart of 
seeming death. 

Love never dies, nor do its fires go 
out; it but slumbers,and its fires smoulder 
beneath the ruins of gilded temples, only 
to burst forth in a flame that will glow in 
the frozen heart, and bring into fruitful 
activity its long-paralysed powers. 

Time, in its varied changes, brought a 
ray of light to my darkened abyss, small 
at first, but brilliant, breaking i like the 
radiations of blushing morn im pursuit of 
retreating night. As the rays of the 
monarch of the sky dissipates clouds and 
darkness, and clothes the earth with a 
flood of mellow light and generous heat, 
so did the radiations of love banish imy 
night of impenetrable darkness, trans- 
forming it into glorious day. 

A mild, dark-eyed girl appeared in the 
horizon of my existence, high up, so 
far away that she seemed a star, but 
the brightest of all. I looked on her 
sweet, radiant face, and was fascinated. 
T sought her presence. I felt the in- 
tluence of her sweetness, and life was 
renewed. Despondency and misanthropy 
vanished away with their dim shadows, 
and the light of hope shone on the pages 
of my soul’s darkness; and where, be- 
fore, had been only the impress of all 
that was forbidding, was painted, in cha- 
racters of blazing love, promises of ap- 
proaching happiness. 

The gentle, generous feeling, that 
nature had abundantly lavished on her 
soul, so characterized and guided her 
actions that they seemed more like the 
works of angels than a child of earth ; and 
no more refreshingly do the dews of 
heaven fall upon the parched and burning 
lips of the thirsty and prostrate traveller 
of the desert, or the spice-laden breeze 
fan his throbbing temples, than fell the 
loveliness of her character on the discon- 
solate and broken spirit. 

The sweetness of her soul went out 
from the presence-chamber of its deity, 
and rested, as in golden drops, on the 
wearied heart, producing an influence 
more characteristic of one from the world 
of light than of the land of darkness and 
shades. I often thought her an exponent, 
a type of the loveliness of the great un- 
known, inhabiting the land arrayed in the 
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habiliments of perennial spring, and for 
ever vocal with the songs of sweetest 
melody. For such a land she was created. 
and there, among the bright spirits she 
might move, none the less radiant because 
all were gems, eclipsing in splendour 
imagination’s most brilliant conceptions. 

On her face rested a smile of coni- 
placency that commanded the esteem and 
affections of the just and pure, and, re- 
ceiving them in her heart, they were 
cherished as became the behests of « 
high and noble soul. She loved; but 
hers was not the love of the world. Ii 
was of the skies, and ran through the 
sources of purity, commingling in beau- 
tiful contrast with the wild, passionate 
love of man. 

It took root and spread its branches 
by the side of living waters, and cast its 
fruits alike in the modest dell and on the 
high places of the world. Of its benefi- 
cence all might partake. Hers was a 
heart, a soul, that knew but kindness and 
love for all; that kindness and love that 
looks not down the uncertain vista of the 
future for a recompense, but that which 
springs from or is the divinity of our 
creation, that ever-living, incomprehen- 
sible principle that is called God, and He 
designated Love. 

Love is the immaculate part of ou: 
organization— that love which is typified 
by the purity of virtue—all clse that is 
characterized as love is but the emana- 
tion of passion, or a latent sensuality, 
and evidences itself in its works of abase- 
ment. 

Love is pure; love is noble; love is 
God; and He implanted it in the soul, 
an evidence that it shall be perpetual and 
holy. It is the great sacred index of a 
man’s immortality—the wise provision o! 
the Creator to show that He 1s God. 

I met her in that wild dream of youth: 
when, generally, light and shade, hilarity 
and dejection, follow each other in quick 
succession across the index of being, anc 
each, in turn, elevates or deprives, makes 
joyful or morose; but none of the vacil- 
lation of that wild dream left their im- 
press on her, save those changing vision 
of a pleasant sleep, which surpass in 
beauty the most extravagant dream ol 
youth; and these, radiating from her 
sparkling eyes, seemed to mingle with 
the radiations from the glistening temp| 
of immortal purity. 

In that temple sat beings of angeli 
loveliness, types of virtue and truth; 
and, from beneath the temple’s dome, 
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fountains of love jetted their sparkling 
spray, and in its refreshing coolness the 
rarest flowers budded and blossomed, and 
tinged the surface of the tranquil waters 
with their modest blushes; and, from 
column to dome, wreaths rose and fell in 
graceful folds, presenting a scene of en- 
chanting beauty. And yet, in the ravish- 
ing scene her virtues dimmed not, nor 
did her star of loveliness in lustre. 

Oft at night, when by her side I have 
sat and talked, the stars, the “ forget- 
me-nots of God,” alone keeping watch, | 
have thought of others, whose hearts 
were pure and true, and then I have 
tried to break the charm which held me 
to her; and then I have thought of her 
many virtues, and knew that my efforts 
were vain, for the invisible bonds of 
love were fast encircling me. It came 
silently and gently, as the morning light 
passes the garden gate of the orient, and, 
ere the wave of slumber has receded, 
floods the universe with its rays. 

My heart was submerged deep in the 


unfathomed sea of love, and in its mazes. 


and labyrinths i wandered with a strange, 
wild delight. In its glittering sunbeams 
I basked, and drank exhilarating draughts 
ut its gushing fountains. I luxuriated 
beneath the cooling shade of its waving 
branches, flitted like a dream of exulta- 
tion across its flower-lit plains, and lin- 
gered long in its enchanted dells and pic- 
turesque valleys. 

Mine was not a love of wild, passionate 
emotion, springing from the inferior 
organization, but from the deep wells of 
appreciation and worth flowed the stream 
that bore my heart to hers, freighted with 
an affection pure as the blushing, modest 
flower of the valley. I sought to win 
hers in return. I brought the brightest 
und rarest gems from the casket of devo- 
tion. I culled the fairest flowers from 
the crown of love, and placed them at her 
bidding. No mad passion, no extravagant, 
sentiment, partook of my feelings for her, 
but deep and pure was the current of 
love that flowed from my heart, seeking 
her acknowledgment. I loved her with 
that proud, lofty inspiration that is the 
consequence of upright and noble acts ; 
and, thus loving, [ respected and adored, 
thus executing the holiest and most 
elevated command of life’s condition. 

Man was created in love, and to love: 
and, im exercising the power of that 
function, he but fills the first great 
requiremeut of his creation. Love is bis 


prime organization, his Maker, the great 
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preface to his existence, and it is wisely 
and well decreed that he should love; his 
whole nature requires it: and objectless 
and barren is the life of one doomed to 
an existence void of love. 

Then, unhappy, miserable man, love! 
Let some one be the queen of your 
thoughts, your heart ; if loved in return, 
the noonday sun in all its splendour js 
not more bright than the fires of your 
heart ; if not reciprocated, there is yet a 
glow from the flames of love that drives 
out the cluill of sadness and woe, even 
making the asperities of life tolerable. 
Then, man, /ove, and you will not have 
lived for naught. Some time, some day, 
perhaps the measure of love you have 
given to another will return, freighted 
with blessings ; for man is love, and love 
is the world, and the world is God, great 
and incomprehensible, and his works are 
not without result. 

I have said that I loved her. 
day she said- 

“ T sometimes think that the birds and 
flowers and plants, and all of the pretty 
things that the good Lord has spread out 
before us for our pleasure and happiness, 
are sO many expressions of his love to- 
wards us; and that we should reproduce 
it in our hearts, that they may meet in 
holiest intercourse, in order to execute 
the great mission of life.” 

This is all that she ever said to me in- 
dicative of passion stronger and deeper 
than that of a Christian, benevolent love 
for all. But in these words, the expres- 
sion, the wave of animation that rolled 
over her face, my eredulous, anxious heart 
perceived a glimmering response to its 
own ardent devotion, and took hope. _ 

I told her how earnestly, how purely | 
loved her, and implored her to be mine. 
I told her how sincerely L had loved an- 
other; how the great channels of love in 
my heart had become frozen when the 
idol of my life became my angel bride; 
how, that when she entered the pearly 
gates of the redeemed, the sunlight of my 
hope and love was shut out, and darkness 
reigned in my soul, I pictured the dark 
valley and shadow of gloom that 1 had 
passed through; how that one year and 
another had come and gone, that a third 
and fourth had followed in their train, 
and a filth was fading away in the twi- 
light of the past, and yet none of the light 
of love had penetrated the sealed cham- 
bers of my heart, until they they opened 
in impassioned love for ber. 

I told her of a life regenerated, of the 


One 
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bright future that I could see approach- 
ing, like the breaking dawn, if she would 
be mine. 

She rested her head upon my arm, and 
with fountains of tears gushing from her 
eyes, and weeping. in agony of soul, she 
said,— 

“fam your friend, and to you, in pre- 
ference to all others, would I entrust: my 
affections; but that is not to be; causes not 
explainable dictate my answer; let us 
forgivingly submit to their behests.” 

As the pent-up torrent breaking from 
its barrier rushes and dashes madly from 
the towering heights of mountain-crags, 
sweeping everything in its fury, uproot- 
ing the giants of the forest, throwin 
huge rocks from their foundations, | 
furiously rushing along with its torn and 
shattered burden until all sink beneath, 
or commingle with the deep, calm waters 
of the lake at the mountain’s base, so did 
ihe torrents of remorse and desolation 
rush through the channels of my heart, 
sweeping away on its surging, dashing 
waters, hope, prospects, the dawning pro- 
mises of an approaching future, and all 
that is sweet and beautiful of life, and, 
still madly rushing along in their terrible- 
ness, filled the well-springs of my soul 
with desponding woe. 

The storm and tempest passed. A 
strange, incomprehensible calmness en- 
sued; and then I knew the enormity of 
iny proposal! I had grieved and wounded 
the heart of one who had lavished on me 
the sweetest offerings of friendship’s af- 
fection. 1 had given her my wild, incon- 
siderate, but honest love, and asked hers 
in return, pure and holy. Her love, that 
would shine in beauty in an angel’s heart. 
in grief and humility I bowed my head 
aud wept tears of repentance and despair. 
| besought her forgiveness, and, if pos- 
sible, to erase from memory my error of 
that fatal, cruel night. 

She raised her mild, pale face, and, in 
2 voice of heavenly sweetness, said,— 

‘Love is of Heaven; we are its sub- 
jects. God gives and rules_by love; to 
iim alone let it be returned; it is for- 
giveness and pardon.” 

I took her hand, pressed my lips to her 


brow, and went out into the darkness 
and silence of the night, and the still 
greater darkness and desolation of the 
world. 

The stars but faintly glimmered in 
their distant home, and, as I looked far 
into their mysterious labyrinths, I saw 
an angel form, on a golden throne, with 
her hand raised, and pointing still further 
toward heaven. It was she, my spirit 
bride, my guardian angel, she whom |] 
had sworn to love through all time. 

I sought her grave, and by its side, in 
the silent stillness of the home of the 
dead, I consecrated anew my love to her. 
A smile of complacency seemed to rest 
on her angelic Ser and in a flame of 
glorious light she vanished away, and 
passed through the gate of the beautiful 
to the land of the blest. 

Since then years have come and gone. 
The beauty of youth has been trans- 
formed into the furrows of age, and the 
weight of care sits on the brow where 
sat hilarity and mirth. The old have 
long since entered the great hereafter, 


and the middle-aged now totter on the 


brink of eternity. 
I have endured inuch, I have suffered 
much, I have passed down the stream 


of time alone—not alone, two from the 
spirit-land have been my companions. 


They have protected, they have guided 
me. I have endeavoured to do as they 
directed; I hope my report will be satis- 
factory. 1 have filled the measure of my 
days. Iam very old. My work is done; 
even now I hear sweet music, and see 
bright seraphs coming to bear me home: 
in the van are two; crowns on their 
heads, and smiles of welcome on their 
faces: they call me; I hear them. I am 
going. I shall meet my loves of earth, 
transformed into angels of heaven. But 
there are two; in heaven all is love. 
God is the fountain, and we are his chil- 
dren. There is no marriage there; no- 
thing of earth; all is love. Darkness 
approaches—the light grows dim, the 
world recedes. I see them—they call 
me. Glorious ecstasy! Love never dies, 
nor do its fires go out. 
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Farr Maiden, hast thou never loved; 
Art thou too cold and proud ? 

Say, hath thine eyebeam never roved 
Amid some motley crowd, 

To seek some fond familiar face 
Thy spirit felt was nigh, 

Ere yet that glance his form could trace 
Or thou couldst meet his eye ? 


Hath the peach-blush ne’er ting’d thy cheek 
As thou his step couldst tell 
Hast thou ne’er felt, as if to speak 
Would be to break the ot 
The presence of the dear one flings— 
A halo love hath thrown— 
Around the very meanest things 
That Nature calls her own ? 


Nay, start not at these questionings, 
Nor proudly turn aside, 

For love hath fairer, brighter wings 
Than vanity or pride! 

Then fold these closely round thy heart, 
If thou such love dost know ; 

Why seek those fairy links to part 
That brighten as they grow ¢ 


Nor dream, though some are light as air, 
That thine must prove untrue ; 

Have confidence,—let oh, Life wear 
Her rosiest, brightest hue ! 

The true love of an honest heart, 
It is a priceless gem, 

With which thou shouldst not freely part, 
E’en for a diadem. 


The crown may, from its tightness, leave 
A deep and lasting scar ; 

But love a wreath of flowers can weave, 
More beautiful by far. 

The diamond glitters in the light 
Like crystal clear and cold; 

But roses in the lover’s sight 
Are brighter far than gold. 


Picture not love as false and vain,— 
A moonstruck poet’s theme,— 

The visions of a phantom’s brain, 
An idle jest, a dream. 

This feeling in the heart hath birth, 
A star to mortals given— 

To reconcile them unto earth 
And light the way to heaven. 
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| advantageous to their customers to see a much larger selection 
| of Bedroom Furniture than is usually displayed, and that to 
wii judge properly of the style and effect of the different descri 
~~. tions of furniture it is necessary that each description should . 
be placed in a separate room. .They. have’ therefore erected large and 
additional Show-Rooms, by which they will be enabled not only to extend 
their Show. of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping compiete suites of Bedroom — 
Furniture in the different styles. 


‘Japanned Deal goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six 
different colours, some of them light and chaste, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 


“and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are 
able to see the effect as it would appear in their own room. A suite of 


very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and 
from time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be ~ 


added. 


, Bed Furnitures are fitted tothe Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect.of any particular-pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 


A very large stoek of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is placed 


.on the Bedsteads. * 


~~ “The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. ~The entire 
stock is arranged in eight rooms,.six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large . ground-floors, and forms as.complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the Manufacture of the Cabinet work, and 
large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that 


the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 


Their Bedding trade receives constant and personal attention, every 
article being’ made on the premises. 


Heal & Son particularly call: attention to their New Patent Spring + 


Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, durable, and 
elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring Mattress, 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, EUXDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE ‘SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL AND SON, 

| 196, 107, 198, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 















































